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PREFACE. 


The  present  publication  (Yol.  IY.  Part  ii.)  completes 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  India.  At  the 
same  time  it  completes  the  history  of  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  rule  which  preceded  the  establishment 
of  British  rule.  The  portion  thus  brought  to  a  close 
may  be  described  as  both  ancient  and  modern.  It 
begins  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  Sanskrit  legend,  and 
ends  with  the  downfall  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yol.  I.  deals 
with  the  Yedic  hymns  and  the  Sanskrit  epic  known 
as  the  Mali  a  Bharata  ;  Yol.  II.  with  the  Sanskrit  epic 
of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Laivs  and  Institutions  of 
Manu ;  Yol.  III.  with  the  history  of  India  during  the 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Brahmanic  periods.  These  three 
volumes  cover  a  period  which  can  only  be  imperfectly 
mapped  out  by  chronology,  as  they  deal  with  a  re¬ 
mote  antiquity,  whilst  overlapping  much  of  modern 
times.  Yol.  IY.  is  more  definite.  It  comprises  the 
history  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  India,  from  the  Arab 
conquests  in  the  eighth  century  down  to  the  eve  of 

British  conquest  in  the  eighteenth ;  a  period  of  a 
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thousand  years,  corresponding  to  the  interval  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history  between  the  later  wars  of  the  Heptarchy 
and  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 

Muhammadan  rule  in  India  is  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  intervenes 
between  the  idolatry  of  Hindus  and  the  professed 
Christianity  of  Englishmen.  The  annals  of  early 
Muhammadan  conquest  are,  perhaps,  of  comparatively 
minor  importance.  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Afghans  were 
mostly  bent  on  plundering  temples  and  breaking  dowm 
idols,  but  they  could  not  crush  out  the  old  mytho¬ 
logical  worship  of  the  Hindus,  or  establish  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Koran  as  the  dominant  faith  of  the 
masses.  Kingdoms  were  created  by  the  sword  and 
maintained  by  the  sword ;  but  there  was  no  cohesion 
between  the  Muhammadan  rulers  and  the  Hindu 
population  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  Muhammadan 
dominion. 

The  Moghul  Empire,  which  was  established  in  India 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  was  based  upon  a  totally 
different  policy.  Akbar,  the  contemporary  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  empire.  Al¬ 
though  a  Muhammadan  in  name,  and  for  some  years 
a  Muhammadan  by  profession,  he  introduced  a  new 
system  of  religious  toleration  and  equality  of  creeds, 
which  was  unknown  to  previous  Muhammadan  princes, 
and,  indeed,  was  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Muhammadan  religion.  Akbar  trampled 
on  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Koran,  threw  off  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  domination  of  the  Ulama,  raised  Hindus  as 
well  as  Muhammadans  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
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state,  and,  finally,  affected  to  be  not  only  a  temporal 
sovereign,  but  an  incarnation  of  deity.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  policy  of  Abkar  secured  for  a  while  the 
cohesion,  and,  consequently,  the  permanence,  of  the 
Moghul  Empire,  and  maintained  it  intact  through 
the  reigns  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Jehangfr 
and  Shah  Jehan. 

The  history  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  India,  from 
the  early  Arab  conquests  in  Scinde  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  has  already  been  treated 
in  Part  I.  of  the  present  volume.  Part  II.,  which  is 
now"  submitted  to  the  public,  deals  with  the  violent 
reaction  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  character¬ 
ised  the  reim  of  Aurangzeb,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Shah  Jehan.  Aurangzeb  professed  to  be  a  Sunni 
Muhammadan  M  the  strictest  type.  He  gained  the 
throne  by  hypocrisy  and  murder,  and  then  lavished 
the  strength  and  treasures  of  the  empire  in  the  hope¬ 
less  attempt  to  crush  out  idolatry  and  heterodoxy, 
and  to  establish  the  religion  of  the  Koran  as  the 
dominant  faith  of  the  people  of  India.  Then  followed 
popular  tumults,  Rajput  revolts,  and  Mahratta  up¬ 
risings,  which  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  Moghul 
Empire,  and  rendered  it  an  easy  prey  to  internal 
enemies  and  foreign  invaders. 

The  present  half  of  the  fourth  volume  is  thus 
devoted  to  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  under  whom  the 
Moghul  Empire  reached  its  zenith,  and  the  reigns  of 
his  successors,  under  whom  the  empire  declined  and 
fell.  It  covers  an  entire  century,  beginning  with  the 
accession  of  Aurangzeb  in  1658,  the  year  of  the  death 
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of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  ending  just  before  the  rise 
of  British  dominion  in  India  in  the  early  years  of 
George  III.  It  thus  deals  with  a  period  of  peculiar 
interest  to  English  readers ; — namely,  the  old  com¬ 
mercial  era,  when  India  was  still  governed  by  its 
native  princes,  whilst  the  late  East  India  Company 
was  exclusively  occupied  with  its  trading  transac¬ 
tions  at  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  and  had  not 
as  yet  begun  to  aspire  after  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment  or  political  power. 

The  reign  of  Aurangzeb  is  not  generally  familiar 
to  English  readers.  Previous  Moghul  sovereigns  had 
been  anxious  to  hand  down  the  story  of  their  lives 
to  future  generations,  but  Aurangzeb  was  induced  to 
issue  an  edict  strictly  forbidding  his  subjects  from 
writing  the  annals  of  his  reign.  The  reasons  for  this 
strange  prohibition  are  explained  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  History ; 1  but  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
materials  furnished  by  Muhammadan  writers  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  are  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  Fortunately  the  deficiency  has  been 
supplied  in  some  measure  by  the  old  records  of  th& 
Madras  Government,  and  Catrou’s  History  of  the 
Moghul  Empire,  which  was  based  upon  the  contem¬ 
porary  memoirs  of  Manouchi,  the  Venetian  physician, 
who  resided  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  India,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the  Moghul.  The 
Madras  records  were  investigated  by  the  author  in 
1860-61  under  the  instructions  of  Sir  Charles  Tre- 


1  See  Chap,  vii,  page  361. 
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velyan,  who  was  at  that  time  Governor.2  The  memoirs 
of  Manouchi  have  been  already  described  in  the  Pre¬ 
face  to  Part  I.;  but  it  may  be  added,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Madras  records,  that  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  Manouchi  took  up  his 
abode  at  Madras,  where  he  was  much  respected  by 
the  English,  and  employed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  presenting  petitions  to  the  Moghul  in  behalf  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  servants  at  Fort  St.  George.3 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  the  present  half 
volume  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn.  The 
ninth  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  state  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  the  Moghul  Empire,  mainly  consists  of  the 
evidence  of  European  travellers  who  sojourned  in 
India  at  different  intervals  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Some  account  of  these  travel¬ 
lers  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  in  question.  It  will 
suffice,  in  the  present  place,  to  mention  the  names 
of  Terry,  Della  Valle,  Tavernier,  Thevenot,  Fryer, 
Hamilton,  and  Karstens  Niebuhr,  as  amongst  the 
most  competent  and  trustworthy  eyewitnesses  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  India,  in  addition  to  those 
who  have  been  already  brought  under  review  in  Part 
I.  of  the  present  volume. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  present  History  will 


2  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  published  at  Madras  in  1861-62, 
in  three  volumes,  small  4 to,  under  the  title  of  “Madras  in  the  Olden  Time, 
Compiled  from  Official  Records.” 

a  The  author  is  indebted  to  his  publisher,  Mr.  N.  Triibner,  for  a  copy  of 
Father  Catrou’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  Aurangzeb,  but  the  original  memoirs, 
written  in  Portuguese,  which  Manouchi  sent  to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 
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comprise  that  of  British  India,  and  will  deal  with  the 
rise  and  growth  of  British  power,  and  progress  of 
British  administration  and  legislation,  from  the 
earliest  settlements  of  the  late  East  India  Company 
in  India  down  to  our  own  time.4 


Witham,  Essex, 
December  1880. 


4  In  Part  I.  of  the  present  volume  the  author  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Vedic  Aryans  might  possibly  prove  to  have  been  Moghuls;  and  as  this 
hypothesis  has  met  with  some  opposition,  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
furnishing  additional  grounds  for  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion.  During  a 
residence  in  Burma  he  found  that  the  Burmese,  who  are  unquestionably 
Moghuls,  still  cherish  the  traditions  and  worship  of  the  Yedic  gods.  They 
are  Buddhists  ;  but  on  the  first  day  of  every  new  year  they  celebrate  the 
descent  of  Indra.  In  their  popular  songs  they  implore  Indra  and  the  other 
Vedic  gods,  especially  Brahma,  to  help  them  in  their  troubles.  At  Mandalay 
he  found  that  the  King  of  Burma  entertained  Brahmans  at  his  court ;  that 
on  state  occasions  these  Brhhmans  chanted  hymns  which  resembled  Vedic 
hymns.  Subsequently  he  found  that  the  Moghul  Khans  in  Upper  Asia,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Altai  mountains,  presented  wine  and  food  in  Vedic 
fashion  to  fire,  air,  water,  and  ghosts  ;  that  their  priests,  like  Brdhmans, 
were  skilled  in  astronomy,  foretold  eclipses,  and  cast  nativities  ;  that  they  had 
dirty  saints,  like  Hindu  yogis ,  who  performed  miracles  by  virtue  of  their 
sanctity  and  penances.  Pursuing  these  inquiries,  he  found  that  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  had  discovered  that  the  language  of  the  ancient  Scythians  was 
Aryan,  and  he  deemed  it  possible  that  the  Moghuls,  who  are  descendants  of 
ancient  Scythians,  were  Aryans  likewise.  It  was  on  these  data  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  likely  that  the  Moghuls  and  the  Vedic  Aryans  had  a  common 
origin. 

Father  Rubruquis  states  in  his  Travels  amongst  the  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth 
century  that  the  Moghuls  regarded  themselves  as  a  sovereign  tribe.  Possibly 
they  may  have  been  descendants  from  the  royal  Scythians  described  by  Hero¬ 
dotus.  It  is  equally  possible  that  they  may  have  been  originally  an  Aryan 
colony,  who  had  established  a  supremacy  over  a  Turanian  or  non-Aryan 
people.  It  is  certain  that  the  two  races  of  Turks  and  Moghuls  have  been  in 
antagonism  from  a  very  remote  period ;  they  have  waged  perpetual  war 
agaiust  each  other.  The  Turks  are  the  so-called  Children  of  the  Moon,  and  to 
this  day  they  carry  the  crescent  on  their  standard.  The  Moghuls  are  the  so- 
called  Children  of  the  Sun,  and  to  this  day  they  carry  a  peacock  on  their 
standard.  A  peacock  of  gold  and  jewels  blazed  over  the  throne  of  the  Moghul 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  and  a  peacock  is  still  the  standard  of  the  Moghul  kings 
of  Burma. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MOGHUL  EMPIRE:  AURANGZEB,  A.D.  1658  TO  1707. 

First  Period  :  Aurangzeb  at  Delhi,  1658-64. 

Aurangzeb  had  achieved  the  object  of  his  ambitiou. 
By  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  bloodshed,  he  had  gained  the 
empire  of  Hindustan.  His  three  brothers  had  perished 
in  the  fratricidal  war.  His  eldest  son  had  suffered 
death  as  a  punishment  for  rebellion.  His  father,  Shah 
Jehan,  was  still  alive,  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  at 
Agra.  The  vision  of  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra  was  a  con¬ 
stant  terror  to  Aurangzeb ;  it  poisoned  his  pleasures 
and  paralysed  his  ambition  ;  it  was  the  skeleton  that 
haunted  the  palace  at  Delhi.  Aurangzeb  was  in 
constant  alarm  lest  Rajputs  or  Shiahs  should  release 
Shah  Jehan,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  the 
Moghuls.1 


1  The  state  of  affairs  described  in  the  text  refers  to  the  period  when 
Aurangzeb  had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  It  follows  on  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  1658  Aurangzeb  had  ascended  the  throne ;  he  had  not  destroyed  all  his 
rivals  until  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

Throughout  the  following  pages  the  name  of  “  Aurungzeb  ”  has  been  altered 
to  “Aurangzeb,”  and  that  of  “  Rajpoot  ”  to  “Rajput,”  to  suit  modern  ortho¬ 
graphy. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Terrors  of  Au¬ 
rangzeb. 
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Aurangzeb  Padi> 
shah. 


Temporising 

policy. 


Aurangzeb  ascended  the  throne  at  Delhi  in  1658. 
He  did  not  take  the  title  of  Emperor  until  two  years 
afterwards.  The  chief  Kazi  of  the  empire  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  seeing  that 
Shah  Jehan  was  still  alive.  The  Sherif  of  Mecca,  the 
great  spiritual  authority  throughout  the  world  of  Islam, 
told  the  Mecca  pilgrims  that  lie  knew  of  no  sovereign 
of  Hindustan  except  Shah  Jehan.  Aurangzeb  sent  an 
embassy  to  Mecca  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  de¬ 
corate  the  tomb  of  Muhammad.  The  Sherif  was  in¬ 
exorable  ;  he  refused  to  receive  the  envoys  or  accept 
the  money  ;  the  envoys  were  compelled  to  carry  back 
the  money  to  Aurangzeb.2 

The  difficulty  as  regards  the  chief  Kdzi  was  sur¬ 
mounted.  A  council  of  Mullahs  was  assembled  at 
Delhi;  the  chief  Kdzi  was  deposed,  and  a  more  com¬ 
pliant  divine  was  appointed  in  his  room.3  In  October 
1660  Aurangzeb  was  proclaimed  Padishah  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  Khutba  was  read  and  money  coined 
in  his  name.  Henceforth  he  was  the  acknowledged 
Emperor  of  Hindustan.4 

Aurangzeb  had  made  his  religion  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  throne.  He  professed  to  be  a  strict  Sunni, 
whilst  his  predecessors,  if  anything,  were  lax  Shiahs. 
By  so  doing,  he  won  the  support  of  all  orthodox  Mu- 


2  Manouchi  through  Father  Catrou.  It  is  stated  by  Catrou  that  Au¬ 
rangzeb  did  not  take  the  title  of  Padishah  until  after  the  death  of  Shall 
Jehan.  This  is  contradicted  by  the  united  authority  of  Khafi.  Khan  and 
Tavernier. 

3  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  new  chief  Kazi  was  anything  but  a 
strict  Muhammadan.  His  daily  indulgence  in  wine  was  the  gossip  of  the 
court. 

4  Khafi  Khan  says  that  Aurangzeb  ascended  the  throne  at  Delhi  in  1658, 
and  was  not  proclaimed  Padishah  till  the  second  year  of  the  reign.  The 
Mussulman  historian  ignores  the  refusal  of  the  chief  Kdzi  to  acknowledge 
Aurangzeb.  The  real  facts  are  revealed  by  Tavernier.  See  Indian  Travels, 
Book  ii. ,  chap.  5. 
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liammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect.  But  after  his  acces-  chap.  vn. 
sion  lie  was  compelled  to  dissemble  for  a  while.  Many 
of  the  grandees  were  Persian  Shiahs.  Then  again  the 
Hindus  were  afraid  that  Aurangzeb  would  destroy  their 
idol  -  worship.  Meantime  there  was  much  carping 
against  Aurangzeb  for  the  slaughter  of  his  brothers 
and  imprisonment  of  his  father.  Accordingly,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  warily.5 

Aurangzeb  drew  the  Hindu  Earns  to  his  court  at  Leanings 

-p.  i ,  .  i  .  .  .  .  J  towards 

JJelln  by  giving  them  a  magnificent  entertainment,  Hinduism- 
which  lasted  nine  days.  It  was  a  round  of  elephant 
fights,  pompous  processions,  and  displays  of  fireworks. 

The  Hindu  Rajas  paid  their  court  to  their  new  sove¬ 
reign  ;  presented  him  with  gifts ;  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  accession.  At  these  audiences  Aurangzeb 
made  a  show  of  offering  sacrifices.  He  threw  pepper 
on  a  burning  brazier,  and  as  the  smoke  arose,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  uttered  his  prayers. 

By  this  breach  of  the  Koran  he  thought  to  quiet  the 
Hindu  Rajas.6 

The  Muhammadans  took  the  alarm ;  they  com-  Leanings 
plained  of  this  idolatrous  superstition.  Aurangzeb  Ko,an* 
amused  them  with  a  series  of  ordinances,  which  en¬ 
forced  the  laws  of  the  Koran  at  the  expense  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Slnahs.  He  issued  an  edict  against  the  use 
of  wine.  All  Muhammadans  convicted  of  drinking 
wine  were  deprived  of  a  hand  or  foot.  Christians 
were  allowed  to  drink  wine  on  their  own  premises, 

5  The  principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  from 
his  accession  in  1658  to  his  journey  to  Kashmir  in  1664,  are  Bernier,  the 
French  physician,  and  Manouchi,  the  Venetian  physician.  Khafi  Khan  sup¬ 
plies  some  useful  data,  but  his  information  is  imperfect.  Other  authorities 
■will  be  cited. 

6  Manouchi  through  Father  Catrou.  Manouchi  adds  that  the  people  be¬ 
lieved  that  Aurangzeb  was  a  magician  ;  that  the  burning  pepper  was  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  demon  from  whom  he  acquired  supernatural  powers. 
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but  were  forbidden  to  sell  it ;  and  all  who  broke  the 
law  were  imprisoned  and  bastinadoed.  But  no  edict 
could  suppress  intoxication,  and  the  use  of  wine  was 
universal.  Aurangzeb  himself  remarked  that  there 
were  only  two  men  in  the  empire  who  abstained  from 
wine,  the  chief  Kdzl  and  himself.  Even  there  he 
was  deceived.  Every  morning  the  court  physician 
carried  a  flagon  of  wine  to  the  chief  Kdzf,  and  the 
pair  emptied  it  together.7  Even  the  Kotwal  of 
Delhi,  the  police  magistrate  who  carried  out  the 
ordinances  of  Aurangzeb,  was  a  notorious  toper;  but 
he  was  none  the  less  zealous  on  that  account  in 
punishing  drunkards.  The  people  of  Hindustan  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  strong  drinks.  When 
wine  was  prohibited  they  took  to  bhang— a  drug 
which  produced  a  far  more  dangerous  intoxication.8 

Aurangzeb  issued  another  edict  of  a  more  whimsical 
nature.  The  Sufis  of  Persia  were  accustomed  to  wear 
long  mustachios  after  the  fashion  set  by  the  Prophet 
Ali.9  Aurangzeb  pretended  that  the  long  mustachios 
interfered  with  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Allah,  and  prevented  the  sound  from  ascending  to 
Heaven.  He  appointed  special  officers  to  measure  the 
mustachios  of  passers-by.  Men  ran  about  with  scissors 
to  clip  them  to  the  orthodox  standard.  Dignitaries 
and  princes  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands  to 
save  their  mustachios.10 

Aurangzeb  next  abolished  music  and  singing.  Offi- 

7  The  morning  time,  after  the  Emperor  left  the  Jarokha  window,  was 
the  only  part  of  the  day  when  the  Moghul  courtiers  could  drink  in  safety. 
The  animal  combats  at  noon,  the  durbar  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  evening 
assembly,  might  have  brought  an  offending  noble  within  close  proximity  to 
the  Emperor,  and  discovery  and  punishment  would  have  been  the  result. 

8  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 

9  Olearius’s  Travels,  English  translation,  Book  vi. 

10  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 
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cers  were  empowered  to  enter  any  dwelling-house  chap.  vii. 
where  music  was  heard  and  turn  out  the  musicians  Musicians 

-in  i  •  •  mi  suppressed. 

and  burn  their  instruments.  The  object  was  to  sup¬ 
press  all  satirical  songs.  Multitudes  of  musicians 
were  reduced  to  beggary ;  heaps  of  musical  instruments 
wTere  destroyed.  Music  could  only  be  performed  in 
secret,  and  on  such  occasions  Aurangzeb  w7as  severely 
handled  in  the  songs.11 

Aurangzeb  also  abolished  dancing.  The  dancing-  Dancing-giris 
girls  lived  together  in  bands,  occupied  mansions  as  u 
large  as  palaces,  and  formed  the  scandalous  class  of 
Hindustan.1"  Shah  Jehan  had  delighted  in  their  per¬ 
formances.  Aurangzeb  ordered  them  to  be  all  mar¬ 
ried  or  banished  from  his  dominions.  Probably  he 
wanted  to  assert  his  superior  morality.  Many  were 
dispersed ;  some  married ;  others  continued  in  the 
secret  practice  of  their  old  trade.13 

Aurangzeb,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  Islam,  had  Muhammadan 
a  spite  against  the  Santons.  These  men  claimed  to 
be  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  They 
professed  to  lead  lives  of  austerity  and  celibacy  ;  they 
were  reverenced  as  saints ;  they  were  carried  in  ex¬ 
pensive  palanquins,  or  rode  on  costly  horses,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  disciples  and  followers.  The  people  prostrated 
themselves  before  a  Santon;  they  assailed  him  with 


11  Manouclii  through  Catrou.  He  adds,  that  the  musicians  made  a  strange 
appeal  to  Aurangzeb ;  that  one  Friday  morning,  as  the  Emperor  was  going  to 
mosque,  he  saw  a  vast  crowd  of  mourners  marching  in  file  behind  a  bier,  and 
filling  the  air  with  screams  and  lamentations.  He  asked  what  it  all  meant. 
He  was  told  that  they  were  going  to  bury  “Music  ;  ”  their  mother  had  been 
executed,  and  they  were  weeping  over  their  loss.  “Bury  her  deep,”  he 
cried  ;  “  she  must  never  rise  again.”  The  story  is  confirmed  by  Khafi  Khan. 

12  See  a  curious  description  of  one  of  these  houses  in  vol.  iii.,  chap.  6. 

13  Marriage  is  a  strange  punishment  for  a  dancing-girl.  Tavernier  tells  the 
story  of  a  Shah  of  Persia  who  ordered  a  dancing-girl  to  be  married  as  a 
punishment  for  having  boxed  the  ears  of  one  of  her  companions  within  his 
Majesty’s  hearing.  Persian  Travels,  Book  iii.,  chap.  17. 
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petitions  and  prayers ;  lie  affected  to  grant  all  that 
was  wanted  with  a  complaisant  smile  or  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  Wealthy  petitioners  went  to  his  house, 
and  secretly  prayed  to  him  for  everything  ambition 
or  passion  could  suggest.  Women  specially  went  in 
crowds,  and  caused  endless  scandal. 

Twelve  Santons  had  committed  a  crime  which 
Aurangzeb  never  forgave.  They  had  promised  the 
empire  to  his  eldest  brother,  Dara.  The  people  of 
Delhi  had  been  so  deceived  by  this  prophecy  that  they 
had  helped  Dara  against  Aurangzeb.  The  Emperor 
resolved  to  punish  the  Santons  without  alarming  the 
Muhammadans.  He  ordered  the  twelve  men  to  be 
brought  before  him.  He  told  them  that  their  false 
prophecy  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  descended 
from  the  Prophet.  He  gave  them  three  days  for 
fasting  and  prayer;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  must 
prove  their  claim  by  working  a  miracle. 

The  Santons  confessed  that  the  people  gave  them 
credit  for  more  sanctity  than  they  possessed.  But 
Aurangzeb  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 
The  three  days  passed  away;  the  Santons  were  utterly 
unable  to  impose  a  miracle  on  Aurangzeb.  They  could 
expect  no  mercy.  The  Emperor  reviled  them  for  their 
deceit  and  hypocrisy.  He  ordered  some  of  the  worst 
to  be  imprisoned  in  a  strong  fortress,  telling  them  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  deliver  them.  The  re¬ 
mainder  were  banished  his  dominions.14 

Aurangzeb  next  worked  the  ruin  of  the  Persian 
grandees.  Akbar  had  warmly  welcomed  all  exiles 
from  Persia,  placed  them  in  high  commands,15  and 

14  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 

15  Bernier  states  that  the  Moghuls  chose  none  but  men  with  fair  complexions 
for  the  higher  commands. 
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assigned  them  hereditary  estates  out  of  the  crown  chap.  yii. 
lands.16  Aurangzeb  hated  them  because  they  were 
Shiahs.  He  resolved  to  resume  their  lands.  At  first 
he  examined  the  titles,  and  only  resumed  the  land 
when  there  was  an  informality  in  the  grant.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  resumed  the  remainder  on  the  score  of 
religion.  “  The  Persians,”  he  said,  “  are  united  to 
us  by  the  Koran  ;  they  have  separated  themselves 
from  us  by  their  errors  about  the  succession  to  the 
Khalifat ;  it  is  therefore  only  right  that  they  should 
be  separated  from  us  altogether.”  Accordingly  the 
Persians  were  deprived  of  their  lands  and  sent  to 
Kashmir.  They  were  forced  to  live  on  such  pensions 
as  were  assigned  them. 

Aurangzeb  brought  his  spy  establishment  to  per-  Spy  system, 
fection.  Under  Moghul  rule  news-writers  were 
maintained  in  every  township  to  report  all  that 
occurred.  Under  previous  Emperors  the  news- writers 
were  often  in  collusion  with  the  local  officers.  But 
Aurangzeb  kept  a  constant  watch.  His  knowledge 
was  so  perfect  of  all  that  was  going  on,  that  many 
believed  he  acquired  it  by  supernatural  agencies.17 

Aurangzeb  was  proud  of  his  reforms.  He  boasted  Boasted  reforms, 
of  them  in  letters  to  his  father.  The  captive  sove¬ 
reign  wrote  an  indignant  reply  ;  it  was  circulated 
among  the  grandees,  and  caused  the  Emperor  much 


16  Manouchi,  through  Catrou,  insists,  like  all  other  contemporary  writers, 
that  the  Moghuls  were  the  sole  lords  of  the  soil.  He  adds,  that  the  grant  of 
hereditary  lands  to  the  Persian  immigrants  was  altogether  exceptional. 

17  Manouchi,  through  Catrou,  tells  the  story  of  a  soldier  who  had  lost  a 
horse  for  which  he  was  responsible  to  his  captain.  Accordingly  he  disguised 
himself  as  a  fakir,  buried  the  horse,  and  took  up  his  abode  oyer  the  grave, 
pretending  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  some  holy  saint.  In  this  manner  he  sub¬ 
sisted  on  the  alms  of  passers-by.  Aurangzeb  discovered  the  deception  and 
executed  the  false  fakir. 

The  story  has  no  historical  significance.  It  is  told  in  other  quarters  withou 
any  reference  to  Aurangzeb.  Its  authenticity  is  doubtful. 
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uneasiness.  Mabdbat  Khan,  the  Moghul  governor 
of  Kabul,  rebuked  Aurangzeb  for  his  ill-treatment  of 
his  father.  The  Emperor  swallowed  the  affront  for 
awhile,  but  never  forgot  it.  He  removed  Mahabat 
Khan  from  Kffbul  to  prevent  his  intriguing  with  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  He  posted  Mahdbat  Khan  to  the 
government  of  Guzerat,  where  he  would  be  under 
more  immediate  control.18 

Aurangzeb  seems  to  have  been  scared  by  the  rebuke 
which  he  received  from  Mahabat  Khan.  At  any  rate, 
he  changed  his  tone  towards  his  father.  He  softened 
the  rigour  of  his  father’s  captivity,  and  sent  him 
presents  from  Delhi.  Shah  Jehan  was  alarmed  at 
this  unexpected  kindness,  and  suspected  that  some 
evil  was  brewing.  At  last  Aurangzeb  demanded  the 
jewels  that  his  father  had  taken  with  him  into  his 
captivity.  Shah  Jehan  saw  at  once  the  reasons  for 
his  son’s  kindness ;  he  threatened  to  break  up  the 
jewels  with  a  pestle  and  mortar.  Aurangzeb  never 
repeated  the  request,  but  appointed  a  eunuch  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  jewels.19 

Another  incident  helps  to  bring  out  the  character 
of  Aurangzeb.  When  a  boy  he  had  been  educated  by 
a  tutor  named  Malik  Salih.  He  had  a  boy’s  grudge 


18  Father  Catrou  professes  to  give  the  substance  of  Mahabat  Khan’s  letter 
to  Aurangzeb.  In  this  letter  Mahdbat  Khan  admits  the  foibles  of  Shah  Jehan, 
his  love  of  pleasure,  and  scandalous  excesses.  “When,”  he  writes,  “  Shah 
Jehan  sat  upon  the  throne  to  administer  justice,  few  carried  their  complaints 
to  him,  because  he  was  peaceful  himself  and  inspired  peace  in  the  minds  of 
others.  When  you,  sire,  take  your  seat,  the  tribunal  resounds  with  a  thousand 
discordant  voices,  because  your  rule  is  so  severe  that  evil  natures  are  filled 
with  a  desire  for  vengeance.” 

This  letter  does  not  appear  to  be  authentic.  It  is  not  written  in  the  style 
in  which  a  Moghul  grandee  would  address  a  Padishah. 

19  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  Tavernier  tells  the  same  story,  but  with 
different  details.  He  says  that  Begum  Sahib  saved  the  jewels,  as  she  wanted 
them  for  herself.  Indian  Travels,  Book  ii.,  chap.  7. 
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against  tliis  man.  He  thought  the  tutor  showed  ciiap.  vii. 
more  favour  to  Dara  and  Murad  than  to  himself; 
he  also  suspected  that  Malik  Salih  had  set  Shah 
Jeh an  against  him. 

Malik  Salih  had  been  living  for  many  years  at  The  tutor’s 
Kdbul  on  a  pension  which  he  received  from  the 
Moghul  court.  When  Aurangzeb  came  to  the  throne 
this  pension  was  stopped.  The  old  tutor  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  ill-will  on  the  part  of  his  former  pupil. 

He  thought  there  was  some  mistake  ;  he  went  to 
Delhi  to  freshen  up  the  memory  of  Aurangzeb  as 
regards  his  services.  He  was  three  months  at  Delhi 
before  he  obtained  an  audience.  At  last  a  day  was 
fixed.  All  the  learned  men  at  the  court,  and  all  the 
tutors  of  the  imperial  household,  were  present  in  the 
audience  hall.  To  the  utter  surprise  of  the  tutor,  he 
was  treated  by  Aurangzeb  to  the  following  lecture : — - 

“Princes  must  have  tutors  just  as  infants  must  Aurangzeb's 

°  lecture. 

have  wet-nurses.  People  know  how  to  choose  a  wet- 
nurse  ;  they  pick  out  a  strong-bodied  woman,  and  all 
goes  well.  They  do  not  know  how  to  choose  a  tutor; 
they  often  take  a  man  who  is  more  learned  than  wise, 
who  burdens  the  memory,  and  never  forms  the  mind. 

“  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  taught  the  language  of  Useless  learning, 
the  Koran ;  my  mind  was  wearied  with  the  rules  of 
Arabic  grammar ;  no  one  turned  my  heart  to  virtue 
by  setting  before  me  the  examples  of  great  men  or 
the  victories  of  my  illustrious  ancestors.  I  learnt  a 
little  of  Hindustan,  its  towns,  provinces,  and  revenues, 
but  that  was  all. 

“  Surely  there  were  other  nations  with  whom  I  True  knowledge, 
ought  to  have  been  acquainted.  Why  was  I  not 
taught  the  manners,  customs,  and  interests  of  Persia  ? 

Why  was  I  not  told  the  history  of  my  Tartar  fore- 
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fathers  ?  Their  descendants  occupy  all  the  thrones 
of  Asia.  Why  was  I  not  taught  something  of  Africa, 
where  the  Ottomans  have  established  their  dominion  ? 
Or  of  Europe,  which  supplies  me  with  eminent  Firingiz? 
Why  was  I  told  that  the  Emperor  of  France  was  a 
Kaja  of  the  second  class ;  that  Holland  was  a  great 
empire  ;  that  England  was  larger  than  France  ?  Why 
was  I  not  shown  a  map  of  China,  where  Tartar  princes 
like  myself  have  conquered  a  wise  and  industrious 
people  ? 

“  Such  studies  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  prince 
destined  to  become  master  of  Hindustan  !  My  youth 
should  have  been  occupied  with  the  stratagems  of  war, 
the  arts  of  policy,  the  different  ways  of  attacking  or 
defending  strongholds.  From  you  I  ought  to  have 
learned  the  art  of  governing  provinces.  These  were 
your  duties ;  did  you  ever  fulfil  them  ?  Had  I  re¬ 
ceived  any  benefit  from  you,  I  would  have  shown  my 
gratitude.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  dismiss  you  as  the 
most  worthless  of  my  servants,  who  has  done  me  more 
injury  than  all  the  others,  and  whose  face  I  never 
wish  to  see  again.” 20 

The  speech  of  Aurangzeb  had  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  ;  it  was  soon  promulgated  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  Flatterers  applauded  it  to  the  skies.  Wiser  men 
saw  the  malignant  spirit  which  dictated  it.  Malik 
Salih  had  probably  taught  Aurangzeb  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  No  one  but  a  European  tutor  could  have 
taught  him  much  more.  Not  even  a  European  tutor 
could  have  taught  him  the  arts  of  government  and 
war. 

Aurangzeb  is  said  to  have  revenged  another  old 

20  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  Bernier  has  preserved  some  imperfect 
reports  of  the  same  speech.  Khafi  Khan  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 
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injury.  When  a  young  man  lie  had  been  sent  with  chap.  vii. 
an  army  to  conquer  Balkh.21  He  had  been  defeated,  Balkh  embassy, 
humiliated,  and  subjected  to  severe  privations.  When 
he  had  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Hindustan, 
the  Sultan  of  Balkh  sent  an  embassy  with  presents  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  accession.  The  Sultan  was 
afraid  lest  Aurangzeb  should  march  against  him  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  Moghul  empire.  Aurangzeb 
had  no  stomach  for  another  expedition  against  Balkh, 
but  he  is  charged  with  havino-  resented  his  defeat  on 

o  o 

the  Tartar  ambassadors.22 

Whilst  Aurangzeb  was  carrying  out  his  reforms  in  The  Dekhan. 
Hindustan,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  Dekhan.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  Viceroy  in  the  Dekhan.  He 
had  given  his  name  to  the  city  of  Aurangabad.  Before 
the  fratricidal  war  the  Dekhan  had  been  the  principal 
sphere  of  his  ambition. 

The  Dekhan  is  the  central  zone  of  India  lying  be-  Geography, 
tween  Hindustan  and  the  Peninsula.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Nerbudda ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  river  Ivistna.  East  and  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea. 

The  Muhammadan  Dekhan  was  the  square  mass  of  Muhammadan 
tableland  in  the  centre  of  the  zone.  On  the  west  was 
the  mountain  territory  of  the  Konkan  to  the  back  of 
Bombay.  On  the  east  were  the  hills  and  jungles  of 

21  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  is  a  famous  region,  but  little  known  to 
modem  geography.  It  lies  ensconced  between  the  Himalayas  and  river 
Oxus.  It  was  there  that  Alexander  the  Great  lost  his  heart  to  Roxana,  the 
fair  maiden  of  Bactria.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara.  It  never  belonged  to  the  Moghul  Em¬ 
perors  of  Hindustan. 

22  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  Bernier  denies  the  fact  that  the  Balkh 
envoys  were  insulted.  The  matter  is  of  no  consequence.  There  was  also  a 
sham  embassy  from  the  King  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  described  at  considerable 
length  by  Manouchi  and  Bernier,  but  the  event  is  devoid  of  historical  interest 
or  significance. 
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Gondwana,  which  at  this  period  were  out  of  the  pale 
of  history.23  The  Muhammadan  Dekhan  was  the 
causeway  which  ran  from  Hindustan  towards  the 
Peninsula ;  it  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  mountains, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  jungles;  it  was  the  great 
highway  by  which,  at  different  intervals,  the  conquerors 
of  Hindustan  have  marched  towards  the  south  to 
plunder  the  Hindu  Rajas  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Moghul  province  of  the  Dekhan  occupied  the 
northern  half  of  this  causeway.  The  southern  half 
was  occupied  by  the  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of 
Bljdpur  and  Golkonda.  These  two  kingdoms  blocked 
up  the  advance  of  the  Moghuls  into  the  Peninsula. 
For  many  years  Aurangzeb  was  bent  on  the  conquest 
of  Bljdpur  and  Golkonda.  The  two  Sultans  were 
Muhammadans,  but  Aurangzeb  detested  their  creed. 
They  were  more  or  less  Shiahs,  and  the  Persian  element 
prevailed  in  both  kingdoms.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  two  courts  were  Hinduised  by  the  employment  of 
Hindu  officials. 

Aurangzeb’s  early  schemes  of  conquest  were  thwarted 
by  his  father,  Shah  Jehan.  Meantime  a  cloud  was  rising- 
in  the  western  Glidts.  The  Mahrattas  of  the  Kon- 
kan  were  becoming  troublesome.  Sivaji,  the  Mahratta 
chief,  was  becoming  the  terror  of  the  Dekhan.  He 
was  already  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Bijdpur ;  he  was 
doomed  to  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Moohul 

O 

The  Konkan  has  always  had  a  history  of  its  own. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  a  seat  of  civilisation.  Roman 
merchants  traded  at  its  ports  ;  Brahman  sages  founded 

23  This  easterly  region  is  shrouded  in  a  mist  of  legend.  It  was  a  terra 
incognita  to  Aurangzeb.  In  the  present  day  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Nagpore  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Until  the  administration  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple  in  the  Central  Provinces,  it  was  almost  a  blank  in  the  map 
of  India. 
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temples  and  hermitages  in  tlie  secluded  mountains. 
Subsequently  the  ports  swarmed  with  pirates,  whilst 
the  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of  bandits. 

Nominally  the  Konkan  was  a  province  of  Brjapur ; 
practically  the  Konkan  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  chief¬ 
tains,  more  or  less  independent,  who  were  known  as 
Mahrattas.  The  forefathers  of  Sivaji  were  the  illegi¬ 
timate  offspring  of  some  Rajput  Raja ;  they  were 
counted  among  the  vassals  of  the  Sultan  of  Bfjapur. 
Sivaji  himself  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Bfjd- 
pur,  but  lived  in  rude  independence  in  his  mountain 
fortresses. 

Sivaji  was  the  type  of  a  Hindu  freebooter — a  happy 
mixture  of  superstition  and  audacity.  He  was  strict 
in  the  worship  of  Hindu  gods,  and  reverential  towards 
Brahmans;  he  was  gifted  with  the  intelligence,  en¬ 
terprise,  and  restless  energy  of  the  bandit.  Outlaw 
as  he  was,  he  had  a  tinge  of  Rajput  blood.  He  treated 
women  with  respect ;  he  never  insulted  the  religion 
of  the  Koran.24  But  he  wanted  the  pride,  the  bearing, 
the  sense  of  honour,  which  make  up  the  true  Rajpdt. 
He  was  a  rude  mountaineer,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  He  was  short  and  active,  with  long  arms 
and  sharp  eyes;  he  was  cunning,  faithless,  treacherous, 
without  shame  or  scruples  of  any  kind.  He  had  some 
genius  for  organisation ;  plundered  on  a  regular 
system  ;  planned  expeditions  into  the  plains  which 
returned  at  intervals  to  the  fortresses  in  the  hills. 
He  spared  villages  and  districts  on  being  paid  a  cer¬ 
tain  blackmail,  which  amounted  to  about  one- fourth 
of  the  land  revenue,  and  was  known  as  chouth.  He 


cn  \r.  vix. 


Origin  of  Sivaji. 


Character  of 
Sivaji. 


24  Khafi  Khan  hated  the  Mahrattas,  but  does  justice  to  their  good  traits  in 
the  character  of  Sivaji. 
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maintained  a  strict  discipline  amongst  his  bands  of 
marauders. 

The  proceedings  of  Sivaji  and  his  Mahrattas  caused 
much  trouble  at  Bijdpur.  At  last  the  Sultan  sent  a 
large  army  to  suppress  Sivaji.  The  Bijapur  general 
held  the  Mahrattas  in  contempt.  Sivaji  played  a 
game  of  artifice.  He  feigned  to  be  in  a  panic  of  fear  ; 
begged  forgiveness;  promised  obedience  for  the  future; 
prayed  for  a  private  interview  to  make  his  submission, 
receive  orders,  and  arrange  about  pay.  The  Bijapur 
general  was  deceived,  and  consented  to  a  lonely  meet¬ 
ing.  The  details  vary  in  different  narratives.  All 
agree  that  Sivaji  carried  a  secret  weapon  ringed  to  his 
fingers^  with  steel  hooks  or  spurs,  known  as  tigers’ 
claws.  The  Mahratta  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Mussulman ;  he  rose  up  and  stood  in  a  respectful 
posture ;  he  then  drove  the  tigers’  claws  to  the 
Mussulman’s  heart.  The  general  fell  dead.  The 
Bijapur  army  was  seized  with  panic.  The  Mahrattas 
fell  upon  the  invaders,  routed  them  in  all  directions, 
and  returned  to  their  fortresses  with  the  booty. 

This  exploit  was  noised  abroad  throughout  the 
Dekhan.  Aurangzeb  saw  that  Sivaji  would  prove  a 
useful  ally  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Bfjdpur.  He 
was  already  beginning  the  war  against  his  brothers 
which  led  to  his  obtaining  the  throne  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  defeat  he  might  find  a  refuge  with  Sivaji  in 
the  strongholds  of  the  Ivonkan.  He  made  friends 
with  Sivaji,  concluded  a  treaty,  and  ceded  territory. 
The  alliance  reveals  the  utter  hypocrisy  of  Aurangzeb. 
He  was  playing  the  part  of  a  pious  Muhammadan,  a 
devout  penitent,  vowing  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  tears  and  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  planning  a  rebellion  against  his 
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father  and  a  war  against  his  brothers,  and  providing  chap.  tit. 
against  defeat  by  securing  a  refuge  with  a  Hindu 
brigand  who  worshipped  idols. 

The  fratricidal  war  broke  out.  In  course  of  time  Arafr  Jumla. 
Aurangzeb  became  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  He  had 
overcome  all  his  brothers,  but  he  could  not  leave 
Delhi  whilst  his  father  was  a  prisoner  at  Agra.  His 
old  friend  and  supporter,  Amir  Jumla,  had  restored 
quiet  in  Bengal.  Amir  Jumla  wanted  to  return  to 
the  Dekhan,  to  conquer  Bljapur  and  Golkonda,  and 
stamp  out  Sivaji.  But  Aurangzeb  was  jealous  of 
Amir  Jumla;  he  suspected  that  Amir  Jumla  wanted 
to  found  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Deklian. 
Accordingly  he  sent  Amir  J umla  on  a  hopeless  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Assam,  with  orders  to  conquer  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Aurangzeb  appointed  his  uncle,  Shaista  Khan,  to  be  Shaista  Khan 

0  -L  x  #  #  #  and  Jaswant 

Viceroy  of  the  Deklian.  He  disregarded  his  treaty  with  Sinsu- 
Sivaji,  and  told  Shaista  Khan  to  suppress  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  their  Raja.  He  ordered  Jaswant  Singh, 

Raja  of  Jodhpur,  to  join  Shaista  Khan  with  his  Raj¬ 
put  auxiliaries.  He  thus  got  rid  of  a  dangerous  man. 

Jaswant  Singh  was  not  loyal  to  Aurangzeb.  He  was 
strongly  suspected  of  seeking  to  restore  Shah  Jehan 
to  the  Moghul  throne.  It  was,  therefore,  a  stroke  of 
policy  to  send  Jaswant  Singh  into  the  Dekhan  to 
fight  against  the  Mahrattas  under  the  eye  of  Shaista 
Khan. 

Sivaji  soon  saw  that  Aurangzeb  had  broken  faith  Broken  faith, 
with  him  ;  but  breaches  of  faith  were  common  enough 
in  India.  Sivaji  did  not  take  the  field  against  the 
Moghuls.  He  permitted  Shaista  Khan  to  advance 
and  capture  the  Mahratta  fortress  at  Poona.  The 
pains  were  about  to  begin.  Shaista  Khan  built  a 
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pavilion  of  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  fortress,  for  the 
accommodation  of  himself  and  his  seraglio  daring  the 
monsoon.25 

The  coronation-day  of  the  Emperor  was  always 
kept  as  a  festival  throughout  the  Moghul  empire. 
When  the  anniversary  came  round  in  1663,  Shaista 
Khan  gave  a  great  feast  to  his  officers.  Every  three 
hours  there  was  a  symphony  of  musical  instruments. 
Some  men  unknown  told  the  band  to  make  a  special 
noise  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  the  festival. 

Wine  was  not  spared  at  the  coronation  feast.  At 
midnight  there  was  a  deafening  uproar  of  trumpets  and 
kettledrums.  When  it  was  over,  shrieks  and  screams 
were  heard  from  the  seraglio.  A  band  of  armed  men 
had  broken  into  the  seraglio  and  made  their  way  into 
the  banquetting  hall,  followed  by  women  and  eunuchs. 
Shaista  Khan  was  too  drunk  to  comprehend  what  was 
going  on.  His  son  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon 
the  intruders,  but  received  a  stroke  which  severed  his 
head  from  his  shoulders.  The  intruders  rushed  upon 
Shaista  Khan.  The  women  saw  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  put  out  the  lights.  Friends  and  foes 
mingled  in  horrible  disorder ;  random  strokes  fell  on 
women  and  eunuchs.  Shaista  Khan  lost  a  finger,  but 
escaped  from  the  pavilion  and  fled  up  the  hill  to  the 
fortress  of  Poona. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  panic  in  the  Moghul  camp. 
Sivaji  and  his  Mahrattas  were  plundering  the  tents 
and  cutting  down  the  flying  soldiery.  Havoc  and 
confusion  reigned  supreme. 

Next  morning  Jaswant  Singh  went  to  make  his 


25  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 
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apologies  to  Sliaista  Khan.  The  Moghul  general  was 
not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  Rajpfft.  “  I  thought,” 
lie  said,  “that  the  Maharaja  was  in  his  Majesty’s 
service  wdien  this  evil  befell  me.”  Sliaista  Khan  was 
assured  in  his  own  mind  that  Jaswant  Singh  was 
privy  to  the  whole  affair.26 

Aurangzeb  was  enraged  at  the  news.  He  recalled 
Sliaista  Khan,  and  sent  him  to  govern  Bengal  in  the 
room  of  Amir  Jumla.  Early  in  1664  there  was  worse 
news  of  the  Mahrattas.  They  had  poured  down  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  and  plundered  the  Moghul  port 
at  Surat.  The  English  at  Surat  saved  their  factory 
by  a  brave  resistance.  One  Englishman  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  off  to  the  tent  of  Sivaji  outside 
the  town.  The  Mahratta  Kaja  was  at  home  ;  he  was 
ordering  heads  and  arms  to  be  chopped  off  from  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches  who  were  suspected  of  concealing 
their  hoards.27  Such  were  the  public  acts  of  the 
illustrious  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 


26  The  narrative  of  the  Mahratta  attack  on  Shaista  Khan  and  hia  camp  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  A  different  story  is 
told  by  Khali  Khan.  Shaista  Khan  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Poona,  in  a  house  which  had  been  built  by  Sivaji  and  occupied 
by  Sivaji.  The  Mahrattas  got  into  the  town  by  joining  a  marriage  procession. 
They  made  their  way  into  the  house  through  the  cook-room.  They  sub¬ 
sequently  made  their  escape,  and  were  seen  in  the  distance  climbing  a  hill 
fortress  by  the  light  of  torches. 

This  story  is  evidently  the  handiwork  of  some  Mahratta  Brahman.  Khafi 
Khan  probably  picked  it  up  during  his  travels  in  the  Mahratta  country.  It 
is  not  credible  that  a  Moghul  nobleman,  with  a  large  seraglio,  accustomed  to 
every  luxury,  should  have  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a  Mahratta  house. 

Manouchi’s  account  is  far  more  simple  and  intelligible.  He  probably  drew 
it  up  by  the  light  of  letters  received  from  the  seat  of  war.  Manouchi,  how¬ 
ever,  says  nothing  about  the  connivance  of  Jaswant  Singh  ;  that  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Khafi  Khan.  It  is  easy  to  understand  Jaswant  Singh  being 
concerned  in  an  attack  like  that  described  in  the  text.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  could  be  concerned  in  a  burglarious  attack  through  a  cook- 
room,  like  that  described  by  Khafi  Khan. 

27  English  records  at  Surat,  quoted  by  Grant  Duff. 
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The  year  1664  is  a  turning-point  in  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb.  His  health  broke  down ;  he  sank  into  a 
debility  which  rendered  him  unconscious  of  all  around 
him.  His  sister,  Royshan  Rai  Begum,  took  entire 
charge  of  his  chamber.  The  Tartar  women  kept  con¬ 
stant  guard  over  the  door  with  swords  and  bows.  So 
much  secrecy  was  observed,  that  many  believed  that 
the  Emperor  was  dead ;  not  even  the  ladies  of  the 
seraglio  knew  whether  Aurangzeb  was  dead  or  alive. 

Royshan  Rai  Begum  had  laboured  hard  for  Aur¬ 
angzeb  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  It  was 
mainly  by  her  help  that  he  gained  the  throne.  After 
his  accession  she  had  become  sole  mistress  of  the 
seraglio.  She  resolved  to  provide  for  her  own  aggran¬ 
disement  in  the  event  of  his  death.  The  eldest  son 
of  Aurangzeb  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  born  of  a 
Rajpfit  Sultana ;  he  is  best  known  by  his  title  of 
Shah  Alam.  The  second  son  was  a  pretty  boy  of  six, 
born  of  a  Muhammadan  Sultana ;  he  is  best  known 
by  the  name  of  Azam  Shah.  Royshan  Rai  Begum 
resolved  to  set  aside  the  eldest  son,  and  place  the 
second  son,  Azam  Shall,  upon  the  throne.  She  hoped 
by  these  means  to  rule  the  empire  through  a  long 
minority.  She  addressed  a  hundred  letters  in  favour 
of  Azam  Shah  to  the  different  Rajas,  Viceroys,  and 
governors  of  the  empire.  She  took  the  signet  of  the 
empire  from  the  finger  of  Aurangzeb,  and  stamped 
every  letter  with  the  seal. 

Some  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  reached  the  ears 
of  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio.  The  mother  of  the  eldest 
son,  Shah  Alam,  was  a  Rajput  princess,  but  she  was 
first  Sultana.  She  had  married  Aurangzeb  wdien  he 
was  young,  and  had  been  allowed  to  bum  incense 
before  her  idols  in  his  seraglio ;  and  she  still  possessed 
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much  influence  over  Aurangzeb.  She  resolved  to  find  chap.  vit. 
out  whether  the  Emperor  was  still  living.  She  bribed 
the  Tartar  women,  and  gained  admittance  to  the  sick¬ 
room.  She  saw  that  Aurangzeb  was  still  alive,  but 
unconscious  of  her  presence.  At  that  moment  Roy- 
shan  Eai  Begum  caught  sight  of  the  intruder,  rushed 
on  her  like  a  fury,  tore  her  face  till  it  bled,  and  forced 
her  out  of  the  room.28 

The  first  Sultana  was  bitterly  mortified.  She  wrote  Shah  Alum,  the 

,  fiii-iT  i  Crown  Prince. 

to  her  son  an  account  ot  all  that  had  occurred.  This 
Prince,  as  already  said,  is  best  known  by  his  title  of 
Shah  Alam,  or  “King  of  the  World.”  He  had  a 
palace  and  establishment  of  his  own.  He  began  to 
take  measures  for  defeating  the  designs  of  his  aunt 
in  favour  of  Azam  Shah. 

At  this  time  Jai  Singh,  Raja  of  Jaipur,  was  at  Delhi.  Jaismgh. 

At  such  a  crisis  the  Rajpiit  might  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  empire.  Shah  Alam  went  to  him  and  told 
him  that  Aurangzeb  was  dead;  that  he  himself  claimed 
the  empire  as  his  birthright ;  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
cement  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers ;  and 
that  he  was  even  willing  to  restore  Shah  Jehan.  Jai 
Singh  commended  his  intentions,  deprecated  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Shah  Jehan,  promised  his  support,  but 
would  not  commit  himself  to  any  line  of  action  until 
he  knew  for  certain  that  Aurangzeb  was  dead.  Shah 
Alam  prostrated  himself  before  the  Raja,  and  took 
his  leave  with  the  same  salutations  as  were  customary 
to  the  Emperor. 

Jai  Singh  wras  far  too  wary  to  risk  the  Avrath  of  Rajput  caution. 
Aurangzeb.  He  spared  no  pains  to  learn  the  truth. 

He  distributed  thousands  of  rupees  amongst  the 
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eunuchs  of  the  palace.  At  last  he  had  positive  news 
that  Aurangzeb  was  very  ill  hut  still  alive.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  meddle  with  the  claims  of  Shah  Alam. 

It  was  strange  that  throughout  this  period  there 
were  no  attempts  at  an  outbreak.  Wild  hopes  were 
excited  at  Agra  that  Aurangzeb  might  die  and  Shall 
Jehan  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Moghuls. 
Couriers  were  constantly  going  to  Delhi  for  news, 
and  as  constantly  returning  with  no  news  whatever. 
Every  one  was  in  mortal  fear  of  Aurangzeb.  The 
grandees  at  Delhi  and  Agra  looked  at  each  other,  but 
said  nothing.  Not  a  man  dared  to  talk  about  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  or  whisper  a  word  about  Shah 
Alam  or  Shah  Jehan. 

At  length  Aurangzeb  began  to  recover.  He  was 
restored  to  consciousness,  took  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  managed  to  show  himself  to  the  Baja  of 
Jaipur  and  a  few  of  the  grandees.  Suddenly  he 
missed  his  signet  ring.  He  accepted  the  excuses  of 
his  sister  that  it  had  fallen  from  his  finger ;  but  his 
suspicions  were  excited,  and  he  resolved  on  discover¬ 
ing  the  truth  at  some  more  seasonable  opportunity. 

After  a  while  Aurangzeb  was  able  to  take  his  seat 
upon  the  throne  at  a  public  audience.  He  had  given 
orders  that  every  one  should  be  admitted,  however 
simple  their  degree;  and  that  all  should  approach 
him  in  the  order  of  their  rank.  All  the  people  of 
Delhi  flocked  to  the  palace  to  make  their  saldms.  He 
edified  all  present  by  his  expressions  of  piety.  His 
sickness  had  been  a  warning  from  Heaven  that  he  was 
only  mortal ;  his  recovery  was  a  blessing  from  the 
Almighty.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  he  relieved  Mu¬ 
hammadans  from  certain  imposts  which  were  still 
levied  from  Hindus.  This  was  the  first  public  indi- 
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cation  of  the  policy  of  intolerance  which  was  to  bear  chap.  vii. 
such  bitter  fruit  hereafter. 

Aurangzeb  grew  more  and  more  suspicious  of  his  Aurangzeb's 
sister,  Royshan  Rai  Begum.  The  ladies  and  eunuchs  his  sister- 
saw  that  she  Avas  under  a  cloud  ;  they  had  long  hated 
her  for  her  pride  and  ill-nature,  and  they  were  ready 
to  repeat  any  story  against  her.  Aurangzeb  was  told 
that  his  sister  had  taken  the  signet  ring  from  his 
finger  only  to  ensure  the  succession  of  the  boy  Azam 
Shah  to  the  throne  of  the  Moghuls  ;  that  she  would 
have  aroused  the  empire  to  arms  but  for  the  universal 
fear  which  he  had  inspired  as  Emperor ;  that  she  had 
kept  his  illness  so  secret,  that  no  one  knew  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead ;  that  she  had  insulted  and 
assaulted  the  first  Sultana  for  venturing  to  enter  his 
sick-room. 

Aurangzeb  was  alarmed  at  these  expressions  of  counteraction, 
ambition.  He  knew  that  his  sister  would  shrink 
from  nothin  cr  to  gain  her  ends.  He  showed  his  dis- 

o  o 

pleasure  whilst  hiding  his  fears.  He  increased  the 
dignity  of  the  first  Sultana  ;  gave  her  a  new  title,  and 
lauded  her  for  her  patience  under  affliction.  Such 
trifles  are  nothing  in  ordinary  life,  but  they  stir  up 
the  fiercest  passions  in  the  confined  air  of  the  ser¬ 
aglio.  Royshan  Rai  Begum  was  so  mortified  that  she 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  seraglio  and  live 
in  a  separate  palace.  Aurangzeb  refused  the  request 
without  betraying  his  feelings.  He  pretended  that 
her  presence  was  necessary  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  his  younger  daughters. 

Meanwhile  the  eldest  daughter  of  Aurangzeb  began 
to  play  a  part  in  the  seraglio.  The  daughters  of  the 
Moghul  emperors  had  a  strange  destiny.  Those 
born  of  Rajput  mothers  were  sometimes  given  in 
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marriage  to  Rajput  princes.29  But  a  certain  number, 
never  exceeding  three  or  four,  were  treated  as  prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  imperial  blood,  and  were  supposed  to  lead 
lives  of  celibacy.  Spotless  purity  in  single  women  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  virtue  ;  it  is  to  be  seen 
amongst  Asiatic  widows  as  well  as  in  European 
spinsters  ;  but  amidst  the  surroundings  of  a  seraglio 
it  is  often  a  mere  question  of  bolts  and  bars. 

The  scandalous  lives  of  the  two  daughters  of  Shah 
Jelian,  the  sisters  of  Aurangzeb,  have  already  been 
noticed.  The  elder,  known  as  Begum  Sahib,  accom¬ 
panied  her  father  in  his  captivity  at  Agra.  The 
younger,  Royshan  Rai  Begum,  had  become  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seraglio  of  her  brother  Aurangzeb.  But 
ambition  could  not  quench  her  amorous  fire.  The 
porters  and  eunuchs  were  all  at  her  mercy.  Her 
amours  were  the  talk  of  the  eunuchs ;  and  when  it 
was  known  that  she  had  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
Aurangzeb,  the  talk  soon  reached  the  imperial  ears. 

Little  is  known  of  the  daughters  of  Aurangzeb,  but 
that  little  is  very  significant.  Two  of  them  were 
born  of  the  Muhammadan  Sultana,  who  had  given 
birth  to  Azam  Shah  ;  they  were  married  to  state 
prisoners — one  to  a  son  of  Dara  and  the  other  to  a  son 
of  Murad.30  Manouclii  tells  the  story  of  the  marriage. 
The  mother  bribed  a  fakir.  Every  Friday  morning 


29  Some  doubts  on  this  point  were  expressed  in  a  previous  chapter.  They 
have  since  been  removed  by  the  evidence  of  Catrou,  based  on  the  authority  of 
Manouchi.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  a  daughter  of  Shah  Jehan  by  a  Rajpfit 
mother  was  given  in  marriage  to  Jaswant  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur.  This 
is  not  stated  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  being  in  accordance  with  usage.  The 
fact  accounts  for  the  professed  loyalty  of  Jaswant  Singh  towards  his  father- 
in-law,  Shah  Jehan.  The  usage  has  been  naturally  ignored  by  orthodox 
Muhammadan  historians.  It  had  apparently  ceased  to  be  a  usage  in  the  reigu 
of  Aurangzeb. 

80  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  197.  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 
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when  Aurangzeb  was  going  to  the  mosque,  the  fakir  chap.  vii. 
called  upon  him  to  give  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
Aurangzeb  spoke  to  the  fakir ;  pleaded  the  ill  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  marriages,  and  urged  that  they  were 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Mohguls.31 
The  fakir  replied  that  Muhammad,  the  Apostle  of 
God,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
Prophet  Ali,  although  he  must  have  foreseen  the 
terrible  schism  which  would  follow.  Aurangzeb  was 
convinced  by  this  argument,  and  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughters.32 

Fakhr-u-Nisd,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Aurangzeb,  was  Poison- 
a  more  ambitious  princess.33  She  remained  single  in  the 
seraglio,  and  sought  to  supplant  her  aunt.  Por  some 
time  she  is  said  to  have  shared  in  her  aunt’s  gallan¬ 
tries.  Then  she  quarrelled  with  her  aunt.  She  helped 
to  enlighten  her  father  about  his  sister’s  irregularities. 

There  was  a  private  massacre  of  the  aunt’s  lovers. 
According  to  Manouchi,  they  were  put  to  death  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  without  any  form  of  justice.34 
Royshan  Rai  Begum  disappeared  for  ever  from  the 
scene.  It  was  said  that  she  was  poisoned.35 


31  No  traces  are  to  be  found  of  this  so-called  fundamental  law  of  the 
Moghuls.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  a  modern  invention.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  there  were  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing 
husbands  for  such  princesses.  No  Amir  would  willingly  have  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  ;  she  would  have  interfered  with  all  his  pleasures, 
ruled  his  other  ladies  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  made  him  her  slave  for  life. 

32  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  story.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  fakir  who  acted  a  part  was  prompted  by 
Aurangzeb  himself.  Father  Catrou  dwells  somewhat  warmly  on  the  consola¬ 
tions  which  the  captive  princes  derived  from  their  union  with  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  princesses  at  court.  This  is  rather  suggestive  in  a  monk. 

33  Fakhr-u-Nisd  is  the  name  given  by  Catrou.  She  is  named  Zebu  Nisd 
Begum  by  Mussulman  historians.  See  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  196. 

34  Manouchi  says  that  one  was  poisoned,  another  killed  by  a  venomous  ser¬ 
pent,  some  were  trampled  to  death  by  elephants,  and  some  were  cut  down  by 
the  sword. 

35  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact  date  of 
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Faklir-u-Nisa  took  her  aunt’s  place  in  the  seraglio. 
Henceforth  she  exercised  an  ascendancy  over  her 
father  that  was  felt  and  known.  She  was  worshipped 
as  the  dominant  star  of  the  Moghul.36  She  was  bom 
in  1639,  consequently  in  1664  she  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.37 

Aurangzeb  was  still  very  far  from  well.  The  heat 
of  Hindustan  and  scorching  air  of  Delhi  were  against 
him.  His  daughter  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  cool 
heights  of  Kashmir.  She  pressed  the  matter  all  the 
more  warmly  because  she  was  eager  to  leave  the 
seraglio,  to  travel  through  the  provinces,  to  show  the 
world  the  favour  in  which  she  stood  with  the  Emperor, 
and  the  superb  equipage  in  which  she  wTas  to  travel. 
The  court  physicians  also  recommended  the  Emperor 
to  go  to  Kashmir.  At  last  he  gave  his  consent.  The 
6th  of  December  1664  was  fixed  for  the  departure.38 

All  Delhi  was  filled  with  preparations  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  Emperor.  At  this  period  Aurangzeb  fell 


the  death  of  this  princess.  It  would  appear  from  Manouchi  that  she  died 
before  the  Emperor’s  journey  to  Kashmir.  Bernier  however  describes  Royshan 
Rai  Begum  going  on  the  journey  mounted  on  a  stupendous  Pegu  elephant. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  such  contradictions.  Royshan  Rai  Begum  may 
have  perished  during  the  journey,  or  the  princess  seen  by  Bernier  may  not 
have  been  Royshan  Rai  Begum,  but  some  other  lady,  perhaps  Fakhr-u-Nisa. 
It  is  certain  that  Bernier  must  have  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
seraglio. 

36  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 

37  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  196.  This  princess,  under  the  name  of 
Zebu  Nisd,  is  praised  as  a  poet  by  Muhammadan  writers.  She  is  said  to  have 
become  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  Koran. 

38  Catrou  says  that  the  6th  of  December  “sixteen  hundred  and  sixty” 
was  the  day  of  departure.  This  is  a  mistake,  the  word  “four”  has  perhaps 
dropped  out.  Bernier  not  only  says  1664,  but  dates  his  subsequent  letters 
1664  and  1665  ;  and  Bernier  himself  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Kashmir. 
The  preceding  dates  are  all  fixed  from  Mahratta  records  and  English  records 
at  Surat  quoted  by  Grant  Duff.  Sivaji  surprised  Shaista  Khan  in  1663, 
plundered  Surat  in  January  1664.  Amir  Jumla  returned  from  Assam  in 
1663,  died  in  1664;  the  news  reached  Aurangzeb  at  Kashmir. 
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under  tlie  suspicion  of  a  crime  which  long  tarnished  chap.  vii. 
his  memory.  He  was  afraid  to  go  to  Kashmir  whilst 
his  father  was  alive  at  Agra.  He  appointed  a  governor 
of  Agra  on  whom  he  could  rely ;  he  ordered  a  large 
army  to  encamp  at  Agra  ;  still  he  was  a  prey  to  dismal 
fears,  and  sank  into  a  melancholy  which  alarmed  all 
around  him. 

At  this  crisis  ambassadors  arrived  from  Persia  with  Persian 
menacing  letters  from  the  Shah.  Aurangzeb  tried  to  embd:’:,''' 
hide  his  uneasiness  by  a  show  of  courtesy.  Shah  Abbas 
the  Second,  was  a  Sufi  and  a  Shiah  ;  his  sympathies 
were  with  Shah  Jehan,  who  was  also  a  Shiah,  and 
he  hated  Aurangzeb  as  a  bigoted  Sunni.  He  demanded 
the  liberation  of  Shah  Jehan. 

Aurangzeb  was  in  sore  straits.  The  Sherif  of  Mecca  Contemplated 

0  #  .  parricide. 

refused  to  acknowledge  him ;  the  Shah  of  Persia 
threatened  him  ;  he  risked  his  life  if  he  remained  at 
Delhi ;  he  risked  his  throne  if  he  went  to  Kashmir. 

The  death  of  Shah  Jehan  would  remove  all  his  trou¬ 
bles  ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  shrank  from  the  odium  of 
parricide.  At  last  he  worked  himself  into  the  belief 
that  the  necessity  justified  the  crime.  He  confided 
his  troubles  to  his  daughter ;  she  could  not  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light ;  she  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
putting  her  old  grandfather  to  death.  She  had  con¬ 
nived  more  or  less  at  the  death  of  her  aunt,  but  then 
her  aunt  had  been  a  rival  in  love  and  ambition. 
Poisoning  a  termagant  of  her  own  sex  was  a  bagatelle  ; 
poisoning  an  aged  prince,  whom  for  years  she  had 
revered  as  a  sovereign  and  a  grandfather,  was  a  crime 
that  filled  her  with  horror. 

Fakhr-u-Nisfi  tried  hard  to  allay  her  father’s  fears.  Remonstrances. 
No  one  had  attempted  to  seize  the  throne  during  his 
sickness ;  no  one  was  likely  to  seize  it  during  his  ah- 
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sence  at  Kashmir.  His  subjects,  who  revered  him, 
had  always  despised  Shah  Jehan.  The  old  man  was 
seventy-five  years  of  age  ;  she  begged  her  father  to  let 
him  spend  his  last  days  in  peace. 

But  Aurangzeb  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  true  that  no  one  rebelled  whilst  he  lay 
a  helpless  invalid  at  Delhi ;  but  no  one  was  certain 
that  he,  the  Emperor,  might  not  appear  at  any  moment 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  Absence  at  Kashmir  was  a 
very  different  matter.  Rebels  would  know  that  no 
news  could  reach  Aurangzeb  for  weeks,  and  that  more 
weeks  must  elapse  before  he  could  return  to  Delhi ; 
during  the  interval  he  might  lose  the  empire  for 
ever. 

Aurangzeb  was  case-hardened  against  remorse  or 
shame.  He  had  caused  the  death  of  three  brothers, 
an  eldest  son, 39  and  a  sister  ;  but  he  wanted  to  justify 
the  crime  of  parricide.  Alarming  news  from  Agra 
drove  him  to  take  action.  The  governor  at  Agra  had 
insulted  the  imperial  captive;  in  return  Shah  Jehan 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  a  pair  of  slippers.  The 
governor  ordered  the  guards  to  arrest  the  prisoner ; 
not  a  man  stirred,  not  a  man  would  lay  his  hands 
upon  a  sovereign  who  for  years  had  been  reverenced 
as  a  deity. 

The  disaffection  at  Agra  sealed  the  fate  of  Shah 
Jehan ;  but  the  first  blow  was  averted.  A  cordial 
was  sent  to  the  physician  of  Shah  Jehan;  the  phy¬ 
sician  was  a  Moghul  who  had  long  been  in  atten¬ 
dance  on  his  imperial  master.  He  was  bound  to 
that  master  by  a  loyal  attachment  which  was  not 


39  The  fate  of  this  eldest  son,  Mahmud,  was  told  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Shah  Alam  was  now  the  eldest  sou. 
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uncommon  in  Moglinl  households.  He  knew  that  chap.  tii. 
the  cordial  was  poison,  and  drank  it  himself;  he 
sank  into  a  lethargy  and  died  without  pain. 

Aurangzeb  tried  another  tack.  He  sent  presents  Deatn  of  simn 
and  submissive  letters  to  Shah  Jelian.  The  old  man 
was  growing  weak  and  foolish;  he  sent  some  jewels 
to  Aurangzeb.  In  return,  Aurangzeb  sent  him  a 
European  physician.  The  name  of  this  European 
has  not  been  preserved.  He  had  been  employed 
in  more  than  one  act  of  poisoning,  and  had  been 
advanced  to  high  dignity  in  the  empire.  The 
death  of  Shah  Jehan  was  soon  announced.  How  he 
perished  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  the  Moghul 
regime. 

There  are  grave  suspicions  that  Aurangzeb  was  Grave 
guilty  of  parricide.  No  one  was  ignorant  of  the  facfcSUI1°lon  ’ 
that  the  death  of  Shah  Jehan  occurred  at  the  right 
moment  to  allow  Aurangzeb  to  start  from  Delhi  at  the 
appointed  time.  Various  accounts  were  given  of  his 
death.  One  thing  alone  was  certain;  the  death  of 
Shah  Jehan  relieved  Aurangzeb  of  the  deep  melancholy 
under  which  he  had  long  been  labouring.  Fakhr-u- 
NisJ  congratulated  her  father  on  the  event.  She 
feigned  to  know  nothing  of  the  guilt  of  the  European 
physician.  She  ascribed  the  death  of  the  old  Em¬ 
peror  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty  for  the  safety  of 
the  empire. 

There  was  a  magnificent  funeral  at  Agra.  Aurang-  Funeral  at  Agra, 
zeb  hurried  to  the  city  by  water  in  order  to  conduct 
the  remains  of  his  father  to  the  famous  shrine  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  The  body  was  laid  on  a  splendid  car.  The 
army  marched  before  it  arrayed  in  cotton,  which  was 
the  sign  of  mourning  in  India.  Aurangzeb  followed 
the  corpse  in  solemn  sadness ;  his  eyes  were  filled 
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with  tears ;  hut  what  was  passing  in  his  heart  was 
known  only  to  a  higher  power.40 


Second  Period  :  Aurangzeb  at  Kashmir,  Delhi,  and 
Kdbul,  1665-80. 

At  Kashmir  Aurangzeb  was  another  man.  He 
threw  off  all  the  languor,  melancholy,  and  anxiety 
which  oppressed  him  in  the  hot  palace  at  Delhi.  His 
predecessors  had  built  a  charming  palace  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake  of  Kashmir.  In  those  cool  re- 
treats  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  his  ladies.  Soothed  by  their  caresses  and  flatteries, 
he  indulged  in  ambitious  dreams  of  war  and  policy. 
He  busied  himself  with  Europeans ;  he  thought  to 
establish  a  maritime  power  which  should  cope  with 
the  ships  that  came  from  Europe.  In  imagination  he 
saw  himself  the  conqueror  of  China,  the  ally  of  Persia, 
the  sovereign  of  all  India  as  far  as  the  southern  ocean. 
Vision  after  vision  faded  away ;  but  throughout  the 
interval  of  rest  and  ease,  the  active  brain  of  Aurang- 
zeb  was  never  still. 

In  1665  the  Europeans  had  no  territorial  settlements 
in  any  part  of  the  Moghul  dominion.  They  had  fac¬ 
tories  at  Surat  on  the  western  coast,  and  at  Hugli  in 
Bengal ;  but  all  their  territorial  possessions  were  out- 


40  The  death  of  Shah  Jehan  is  accompanied  with  difficulties  which  defy  the 
most  patient  and  exhaustive  research.  Men  knew  it,  but  were  afraid  to  speak 
about  it.  Bernier  accompanied  Aurangzeb  to  Kashmir  in  the  full  belief  that 
Shah  Jehan  was  alive  at  Agra.  Khafi  Khan  says  that  Shah  Jehan  died  in 
January  1666.  Tavernier,  who  was  in  the  Dekhan  at  the  time,  says  that  he 
heard  of  his  death  at  the  end  of  1666.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  Shah 
of  Persia  was  suspicious  of  the  crime  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Shah 
Jehan. 
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side  the  Moghul  empire.  Bombay  bordered  on  the  chap.  yii. 
Hindu  kingdom  of  Sivaji,  the  Mahratta ;  Madras 
bordered  on  the  Muhammadan  kingdom  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Golkonda ;  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Goa, 
the  largest  European  colony  in  India,  bordered  on  the 
Muhammadan  kingdom  of  the  Sultan  of  Brjapur. 

In  those  days  the  regular  European  trade  in  the  East  Privileged 

J  traders  and 

was  carried  on  by  Portugal  under  the  name  of  the  king,  iiitei,loPe‘'3- 
and  by  England  and  Holland  under  the  name  of  their 
respective  East  India  Companies.  But  there  was  a 
large  irregular  trade  carried  on  by  European  adven¬ 
turers  on  their  private  account,  without  any  sanction 
of  king  or  charter.  They  were  called  interlopers  and 
pirates.  Their  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  was  against  them. 

At  Kashmir  Aurangzeb  heard  that  one  of  the  im-  European  piracy, 
perial  ships  that  carried  pilgrims  to  Mecca  had  been 
captured  by  a  European  pirate.  This  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  disaster  in  the  seventeenth  century.  No  Asiatics 
can  withstand  Europeans  on  the  high  seas ;  and  ships 
loaded  with  Muhammadan  pilgrims  and  much  treasure 
would  be  regarded  as  fair  prize  by  so-called  Christian 
pirates.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  pilgrims  were 
ladies  belonging  to  the  imperial  seraglio ;  and  it  was 
reported  that  they  had  been  rudely  handled  by  their 
European  captors. 

Aurangzeb  was  much  exasperated  at  the  insult.  He  Moghul  murine, 
resolved  to  build  a  fleet  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 

His  vizier  warned  him  that  he  had  no  sailors,  no  pilots, 
no  marines ;  that  one  ship  manned  with  Europeans 
would  rout  twenty  ships  manned  by  Moghuls  ;  that  if 
he  employed  Europeans,  they  might  slip  away  with 
ships  and  cargoes,  and  there  would  be  no  one  to  follow 
them.  But  Aurangzeb  was  bitten  with  a  mania  for 
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building  ships  on  European  principles.  He  resolved 
that  his  subjects  should  be  taught  and  trained  on  the 
European  system. 

An  Italian  jeweller,  named  Ortensio  Bronzoni,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  two  ships.  They  were  ornamented 
after  Moghul  taste,  manned  with  Europeans,  and 
launched  on  the  lake  of  Kashmir.  On  a  certain  day 
the  two  ships  engaged  in  a  mock  combat  before  the 
palace  windows.  The  Emperor  looked  on  with  all 
Iris  ladies.  He  saw  the  ease  and  dexterity  with  which 
the  ships  were  handled.  He  felt  that  no  amount  of 
teaching  would  impart  the  same  quickness,  nerve, 
and  energy  to  his  subjects.  Accordingly  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  design. 

O 

By  this  time  Aurangzeb’s  scheme  for  conquering 
China  came  to  an  untimely  end.  At  first  Amir  Jumla 
encountered  little  difficulty  in  invading  Assam.  He 
was  supported  by  a  Portuguese  flotilla  on  the  Brahma¬ 
putra  river.  He  captured  the  frontier  fortress  of  Azo. 
He  plundered  the  tombs  of  the  Assam  Rajas,  and  found 
much  treasure.41  He  then  advanced  twenty  days’ 
march  through  Assam  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  passing  over  the 
mountains,  but  the  valley  beyond  was  an  enchanting 
region.  The  climate  was  pleasant,  and  there  was 
abundance  of  grain  aud  fruit.  The  capital  of  Assam 
was  named  Ghergong.42  It  was  situated  on  a  declivity 
near  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  was  enriched  by  the 

41  The  tombs  of  the  Assam  Rajas  at  Azo  were  subterranean  vaults.  The 
Rajas  were  not  burnt  after  the  Hindu  fashion,  but  were  buried  with  all  their 
treasures,  and  also  with  their  favourite  wives  and  concubines,  after  the 
maimer  of  the  ancient  Scythians.  See  Khafi  Khan  in  Elliot’s  History,  vol. 
vii.  ;  also  Tavernier’s  Indian  Travels,  Book  iii. ,  chap.  17. 

42  The  ruins  of  Ghergong  were  on  the  Dikho  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Brahmaputra  river  from  the  south.  In  the  present  day  the  Dikho  river  is  a 
very  long  distance  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 
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trade  of  Cliina.  The  Moghuls  captured  and  sacked 
the  city.  Amir  Jumla  reported  that  he  was  about  to 
invade  China.  Aurangzeb  saw  himself  already  in 
possession  of  China. 

From  this  point  there  was  nothing  but  disaster. 
The  provisions  of  the  city  were  consumed.  The  rains 
began  with  unusual  violence;  the  rivers  overflowed 
their  banks  ;  the  whole  country  round  Ghergong  was 
a  deluge.  The  Moghuls  suffered  horrible  privations. 
Pestilence  followed  the  famine.  Every  day  numbers 
of  corpses  were  thrown  from  the  ramparts  upon  the 
surrounding  waters. 

After  some  months  the  waters  subsided.  The  inva¬ 
sion  of  China  was  out  of  the  question.  Amir  Jumla 
beat  a  retreat  to  Bengal.  The  way  was  strewed  with 
corpses.  The  plains  were  intersected  with  canals 
wdiich  had  been  filled  during  the  rains.  The  moun¬ 
tains  -were  blocked  up  by  bands  of  Assamese  with 
poisoned  arrows  to  their  bows.  Amir  Jumla  was 
smitten  with  mortal  disease.  The  Portuguese  flotilla 
carried  the  remains  of  the  army  to  Bengal.  Amir 
Jumla  died  shortly  afterwards.  On  his  death-bed  he 
sent  the  largest  diamond  in  India  as  a  present  to  the 
Emperor.43 

Aurangzeb  was  mortified  at  the  loss  of  his  army, 
but  consoled  by  the  death  of  Amir  Jumla.  He  had 
long  suspected  Amir  Jumla  of  sinister  designs ;  and 
he  rejoiced  at  knowing  that  he  was  out  of  the  way. 

Aurangzeb  was  forced  to  give  his  attention  to  Per¬ 
sian  affairs.  Shah  Abbas  the  Second  was  a  warlike 

43  This  diamond  was  probably  the  Koh-i-Nor,  now  in  the  possession  of  her 
Majesty.  It  was  carried  off  by  Nadir  Shah  at  the  sack  of  Delhi  in  1738-39. 
It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amirs  of  K£bul.  Runjit  Singh 
forced  Shah  Shuja  to  give  it  up.  The  English  took  possession  of  it  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjab. 
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prince,  and  Aurangzeb  was  afraid  of  him.  The  Shah 
suspected  that  the  journey  of  the  Moghul  Emperor 
to  Kashmir  was  a  blind  for  making  some  attack  on 
Persian  territory.44  Accordingly,  the  Shah  began  to 
mass  troops  in  Kandahar.  Aurangzeb  hoped  to  quiet 
down  these  hostile  demonstrations  by  sending  an  em¬ 
bassy  with  presents  to  Shah  Abbas. 

The  embassy  of  Aurangzeb  to  the  Shah  of  Persia 
must  have  made  some  stir  at  the  time.  The  old 
rivalry  between  Persia  and  the  Moghul  was  intensified 
by  the  religious  antagonism  between  the  Shiah  and 
the  Sunni.  The  Moghul  ambassador  was  treated  with 
a  studied  rudeness  and  contempt,  which  showed  that 
the  Shah  was  bent  on  war.  The  ambassador  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  long  speech  of  compliments  and  flatteries  to 
be  delivered  at  the  first  audience.  Shah  Abbas  re¬ 
ceived  him  on  horseback,  and  rode  away  the  moment 
he  began  his  speech.  When  the  presents  were  de¬ 
livered,  the  Shah  contemptuously  distributed  them 
amongst  his  officers.  At  other  audiences  the  Shah 
descanted  on  the  hypocrisy  of  Aurangzeb ;  openly 
charged  him  with  parricide;  laughed  at  his  title  of 
“Conqueror  of  the  World,”  which  was  engraved  on 
the  Moghul  coins.  At  the  final  audience,  the  beard 
of  the  ambassador  was  set  on  fire  by  a  page ;  and  the 
ambassador  was  dismissed  with  a  challeno-e  to  Au- 

O 

rangzeb  to  come  out  and  fight  the  Shah  in  Kdbul.45 


44  At  this  period  Kdbul  belonged  nominally  to  the  Moghul,  whilst  Kanda¬ 
har  was  Persian  territory.  Shah  Abbas  probably  suspected  Aurangzeb  of 
some  design  on  Kandahar. 

45  Manouchi,  through  Catrou,  gives  the  best  narrative  of  this  embassy. 
His  account  is  confirmed  by  Theveuot  and  Tavernier.  Kha.fi  Khan  says 
nothing  about  it. 

Thevenot  says  that  on  one  occasion  the  ambassador  refused  to  take  wine, 
but  was  induced  to  smoke  a  pipe  (Travels,  Part  ii. ,  chap.  11). 

Tavernier  was  under  the  impression  that  Shah  Jehan  was  still  alive,  but 
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Ijy  this  time  Aurangzeb  liacl  returned  from  Kash-  chap.  vti. 
nnr  to  Delhi.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  smiling  on  the  A^ng^s 
ambassador,  for  he  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  "  ath 
outturn  of  Mahratta  affairs.  He  received  the  ambas¬ 
sador  with  bitter  reproaches.  “  Why  had  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  loss  of  his  beard?  Why  had  he  not 
avenged  the  insult  by  stabbing  the  Shah  to  the 
heart?”  The  ambassador  was  doomed;  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  the  same  day  ;  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake  whose 
venom  always  killed. 

Shah  Abbas  kept  his  word.  He  took  the  field  with  Death  of  Shall 
sixty  thousand  of  the  finest  cavalry  of  Asia.  Au-  AblM3' 
rangzeb  assembled  fresh  armies  round  Delhi.  He 
warned  the  tributary  Rajas  to  be  ready  with  their 
respective  armies  at  the  first  summons.  He  treated 
the  challenge  of  Shah  Abbas  with  contempt,  but  dis¬ 
played  so  much  personal  cowardice  as  to  excite  strange 
murmurs.  He  certainly  was  in  extreme  peril,  but 
his  good  fortune  did  not  fail  him.  Suddenly  Shah 
Abbas  died  of  a  disorder  of  his  throat,  brought  on  or 
aggravated  by  excessive  drinking.46 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  progress  Mahratta  affairs, 
of  Mahratta  affairs.  In  1663  Sivaji  had  committed 
the  onslaught  on  Aurangzeb’s  uncle,  Sliaista  Khan. 

In  1664  he  had  plundered  Surat. 

In  1664,  before  Aurangzeb  left  Delhi  for  Kashmir,  sivaji  outwitted, 
he  had  sent  a  large  army  against  Sivaji.  It  comprised 
a  Muhammadan  force  under  a  Muhammadan  general, 
and  a  Rajpfit  force  under  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur.  The 
details  of  the  operations  that  followed  are  of  no 


reports  that  Shah  Abbas  charged  Aurangzeb  with  parricide.  Tavernier 
confirms  the  statement  that  the  ambassador  lost  his  beard,  but  says  it  was 
shaved  off  (Travels  in  India,  Book  ii.,  chap.  7). 

48  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  Tavernier  shows  that  Shah  Abbas  died  in 
1666.  This  helps  to  clear  up  the  chronology. 

23 
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interest ;  but  Jai  Singh  was  told  to  negotiate  with 
Sivaji,  to  induce  him  to  make  his  submission  to  the 
Moghul,  and  to  offer  him  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  the 
Dekhan  under  the  Moghul.  Aurangzeb  had  calculated 
that  Sivaji  would  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Raj¬ 
put  when  he  would  refuse  to  believe  the  word  of  a 
Muhammadan.  For  himself,  Aurangzeb  trusted  no 
one.  He  would  not  allow  Jai  Singh  to  leave  Delhi 
without  leaving  his  eldest  son  as  hostage  for  his 
fidelity. 

Aurangzeb  judged  correctly.  Jai  Singh  was  deceived 
by  the  Moghul,  and  Sivaji  was  deceived  by  the  Rajpiit. 
Sivaji  never  for  a  moment  doubted  his  fitness  for 
the  post  of  Viceroy  of  the  Dekhan  ;  he  was  dazzled  by 
the  prospect  of  being  Viceroy  under  the  Moghul.  He 
soon  agreed  to  go  to  Delhi  with  his  eldest  son,  Sam- 
bliaji;  to  tender  his  submission  to  Aurangzeb  ;  to  re¬ 
ceive  investiture  of  the  exalted  command. 

There  was  treachery  all  round,  excepting  in  the 
heart  of  Jai  Singh.  The  Muhammadan  general  knew 
the  trickery  of  Aurangzeb,  whereas  the  Rajput  be¬ 
lieved  that  Aurangzeb  was  in  earnest  in  his  offers 
to  Sivaji.  The  Muhammadan  wanted  to  assassinate 
Sivaji  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Emperor. 
Jai  Singh  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  proposal.  But 
his  belief  was  shaken  in  the  good  faith  of  Aurangzeb  ; 
and  he  wrote  to  his  son  at  Delhi  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  safety  of  Sivaji. 

The  Mahratta  reached  Delhi  swelling  with  pride. 
He  knew  that  he  was  feared.  Indeed,  he  might  well 
imagine  that  Aurangzeb  had  need  of  his  services  in 
the  expected  conquest  of  Bfjapur  and  Golkonda. 

Aurangzeb  had  very  different  intentions.  He  had 
ensnared  the  “mountain  rat”  only  to  humble  him  and 
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destroy  him;  to  avenge  the  onslaught  on  Shaista  Khan  chap.  vii. 
and  plunder  of  Surat. 


Sivaji  expected  to  be  petted  as  a  welcome  guest. 


Sivaji’s  mortifi¬ 
cation. 


audience. 


He  found  himself  neglected  and  held  in  contempt. 

No  one  greeted  him  on  his  arrival ;  he  was  only  told 
to  remain  in  his  tents  near  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

All  inquiries  respecting  an  audience  were  put  off  with 
evasions  and  excuses. 

After  a  weary  delay,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  audience,  swain 
All  who  were  conversant  with  the  Moghul  court  were 
conscious  that  unusual  preparations  were  being  made 
to  overawe  the  Mahratta.  The  audience  was  held  in 
the  splendid  hall  of  the  Dewan-i-Khas,  with  its  massive 
columns  of  white  marble  picked  out  with  birds  and 
fiowers  in  precious  stones.  Aurangzeb  himself  de¬ 
parted  from  his  usual  custom.  Instead  of  appearing  in 
simple  attire  on  an  ordinary  throne,  he  entered  the  hall 
in  a  blaze  of  jewels,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  peacock 
throne  of  Shah  Jehan. 

The  great  hall  was  crowded  with  grandees.  They  wrath  of  the 
were  ranged  according  to  their  rank  on  three  succes¬ 
sive  platforms.  The  first  platform  was  covered  with 
gold,  the  second  with  silver,  the  third  with  marble. 

Sivaji  was  admitted  to  the  golden  platform,  but  directed 
to  take  the  lowest  place.  He  knew  that  he  was  not 
ranked  as  Viceroy  of  the  Dekhan.  He  could  not 
master  his  anger.  He  openly  charged  Aurangzeb  with 
a  breach  of  faith.  He  turned  to  the  grandees  above 
him,  and  called  them  cowards  and  women ;  he  had 
defeated  them  in  battle,  but  here  they  were  placed 
above  him.  He  then  left  the  platform,  and  stalked 
out  of  the  palace.  He  had  bearded  the  lion  in  his 
den,  and  was  reckless  of  the  consequences. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  effect  of  this  sudden  out- 
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Self-control 

Auraugzeb. 


Sivnji 

entrapped. 


The  escape. 


ir.  burst  of  wrath  upon  the  assembled  courtiers.  There 
°f  had  been  one  or  two  outbreaks  of  Rajputs  at  the  palace 
during:  the  reign  of  Shah  Jelian  :  but  the  bold  defiance 
of  the  great  Moghul  by  a  rude  Mahratta  from  the 
mountains  was  beyond  all  experience.  Every  one  ex¬ 
pected  that  Sivaji  would  be  beheaded.  Every  eye 
was  turned  upon  Auraugzeb.  The  Emperor  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Mahratta  with  perfect  tranquillity.  A 
malicious  smile  lighted  up  his  face  when  the  grandees 
were  charged  with  cowardice,  but  that  was  all.  De¬ 
ceit  was  habitual  to  Auraugzeb.  He  could  hide  his 
rage  with  smiles,  or  veil  his  joy  with  sadness  and  tears. 
Little  could  be  learned  by  those  who  watched  his 
countenance  of  what  was  going;  on  within. 

O  C? 

Aurangzeb  had  still  a  part  to  play.  He  sent  his  mini¬ 
ster  to  pacify  Sivaji.  The  angry  Mahratta  was  told 
that  newcomers  were  never  placed  in  the  first  rank ; 
that  though  he  was  to  be  appointed  Viceroy  of  the 
Dekhau,  he  had  not  been  invested;  that  justice  would 
be  done  to  his  merits  hereafter.  Sivaji  feigned  to  be 
satisfied,  but  was  soon  subjected  to  more  trickery.  A 
guard  was  placed  over  him  under  pretence  of  shielding 
him  from  the  wrath  of  the  offended  grandees.  He 

O 

was  requested  to  remain  in  his  tents  until  a  palace 
could  be  prepared  for  him. 

A  palace  was  indeed  prepared,  not  for  entertaining 
Sivaji,  but  for  murdering  him.  The  plot  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  son  of  Jai  Singh.  The  escape  of  Sivaji 
from  Delhi  is  told  with  a  variety  of  romantic  details. 
He  and  his  son  are  said  to  have  been  carried  out  of 
Delhi  in  a  couple  of  empty  fruit  hampers,  and  to  have 
reached  their  mountain  homes  in  the  disouise  of  re- 
ligious  mendicants.  The  mode  of  escape  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  to  history.  The  English  merchants  on  the 
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Malabar  coast  observed,  in  a  letter  dated  Septem-  chap.  vii. 
ber  166G  :  “If  it  be  true  that  Sivaji  hath  escaped,  ~ 
Aurangzeb  will  quickly  hear  it  to  his  sorrow.”  47 

Aurangzeb  must  have  been  exceedingly  wroth  at  Disgust  of 
the  escape  of  his  prey.  He  devised  new  schemes  for  AunulB*eb‘ 
entrapping  the  “  mountain  rat,”  but  the  difficulties 
had  multiplied.  Sivaji  was  armed  against  every  ar¬ 
tifice.  Never  again  would  he  believe  the  word  of 
Moghul  or  Rajput;  never  again  would  he  trust  to 
oaths,  whether  sworn  on  the  Koran  or  on  Ganges 
water. 

Nevertheless  the  Emperor  preferred  stratagem  to  New  schemes, 
war,  or  only  declared  war  in  order  to  conceal  a  strata¬ 
gem.  He  sent  another  army  into  the  Heklian  under 
the  command  of  his  eldest  son,  Shah  Alam.  It  com¬ 
prised  a  Muhammadan  force  under  a  Muhammadan 
named  Diler  Khan,  and  a  Rajput  force  under  Jai 
Singh  of  Jaipur.  But  the  Prince  Imperial,  Shah  Alam, 
wTas  generalissimo. 

Shah  Alam  was  to  raise  a  sham  rebellion  against  Sham  rebellion, 
his  father ;  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  Sivaji ;  to  en¬ 
snare  him  in  his  toils  in  order  to  destroy  him.  Such 
a  rebellion  was  in  strict  accordance  with  Moghul  pre¬ 
cedents.  The  eldest  son  of  every  Emperor  from  Akbar 
downwards  had  rebelled  against  his  father.  There 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sivaji  would  eagerly  join 
in  such  a  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb  had  other  results  to  work  out  by  this  Sinister  objects, 
sham  rebellion.  He  wanted  to  know  how  far  the 
army  was  disaffected,  and  to  take  measures  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  had  a  third  object  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  but  that  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

47  Manouclii  through  Catron.  Grant  Duff’s  “History  of  the  Mahrattas. ” 

The  letter  quoted  in  the  text  fixes  an  approximate  date. 
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Sham  treachery. 


More  artifice. 


Success. 


Rebel 

agreement. 


About  16G7  the  army  of  the  Moglml  moved  into 
the  Dekhan.  Shah  Adam  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Aurangabad.  It  was  soon  evident  that  there  was 
treachery  in  the  air.  Shah  Alam  remained  inactive 
at  Aurangabad;  he  forbade  all  raids  on  Sivaji’s  terri¬ 
tories.  To  make  matters  worse,  Sivaji  was  ravaging 
the  Dekhan  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurangabad. 

Reports  soon  reached  Delhi  that  Shah  Alam  was 
afraid  of  Sivaji;  that  he  was  cooling  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers  by  delays,  and  wasting  the  time  of  the  officers 
by  festivities.  Aurangzeb  feigned  to  those  around 
him  to  be  much  concerned  at  these  rumours.  He 
wrote  letters  to  the  generals  in  the  Dekhan,  begging 
them  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Shah  Alam;  to  report 
his  movements,  but  obey  him  in  all  things.  At  the 
same  time  he  authorised  Shah  Alam  to  begin  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Sivaji.48 

Shah  Alam  sent  an  officer  to  Sivaji  to  explain  that 
he  was  about  to  rebel.  The  coming  revolt  was  noised 
abroad.  Shah  Alam  sounded  his  officers;  they  all, 
with  one  exception,  agreed  to  join  him  in  the  rebellion. 
The  Rajputs  were  especially  enthusiastic;  they  all 
knew  that  Shah  Alam’s  mother  was  a  Rajput.  The 
one  exception  was  Diler  Ivhan,  who  commanded  the 
Muhammadan  army.  He  suspected  artifice  and  ran 
off  to  Delhi.49 

Shah  Alam  drew  up  an  agreement  committing  all 
his  officers  to  the  rebellion;  all  signed  it  excepting 

48  Manouclii,  who  relates  all  these  details  through  Catrou,  was  evidently  on 
the  spot  and  in  the  confidence  of  Shah  Alam.  He  says,  what  may  be  readily 
believed,  that  Shah  Alam  was  so  suspicious  of  his  father,  Aurangzeb,  that  he 
would  not  open  up  negotiations  with  Sivaji  until  he  received  a  written 
authority  from  the  Emperor. 

49  Manouchi  says  that  Diler  Khan  was  the  man  of  all  others  whom 
Aurangzeb  desired  to  catch  tripping;  and  that  the  Emperor  had  Diler  Khan 
specially  in  his  eye  when  he  concocted  the  sham  rebellion. 
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Diler  Khan.  One  copy  was  sent  to  Aurangzeb  and  chap.  vii. 
another  to  Sivaji. 

The  Mahratta  had  become  preternaturally  suspicious  Mahratta 
since  his  escape  from  Delhi.  He  readily  signed  the  suspioion' 
agreement  to  support  the  rebellion  ;  he  applauded 
the  resolution  of  Shah  Alam  to  the  skies ;  but  he  did 
not  move  ;  he  waited  for  circumstances ;  he  bided  his 
time. 

Shah  Alam  played  his  part  to  perfection.  He  led  sham  pTO- 
the  army  some  marches  towards  Delhi.  He  issued clamatl0us- 
proclamations  that  he  was  going  to  dethrone  his 
father  and  take  possession  of  the  empire  ;  he  promised 
governments  to  his  generals,  increased  pay  to  his 
officers,  remissions  of  tribute  and  abolition  of  imposts 
to  the  people  at  large. 

Sivaji  had  his  spies  at  the  camp  of  Shah  Alam  as  sivajrs 
well  as  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  He  heard  that  envoys 
from  the  Emperor  had  ordered  Shah  Alam  not  to  cross 
the  river  Chambal.  He  also  heard  that  Shah  Alam 
had  dismissed  the  envoys  with  contempt,  and  was 
pushing  on  towards  the  river.  So  far  the  Prince 
Imperial  seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  But  suspicious  news 
came  from  Delhi.  The  Emperor  expressed  anger  but 
showed  no  uneasiness.  This  was  enough  for  Sivaji; 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  leave  the  Konkan.  He 
pressed  Shah  Alam  to  go  on  to  Delhi ;  for  himself,  he 
would  stay  in  the  Dekhan,  maintain  order,  and  keep 
a  retreat  open  for  Shah  Alam  in  the  event  of  any 
disaster. 

Shah  Alam  was  foiled.  He  begged  Sivaji  to  join  Moghui  foiled, 
him  ;  he  said  he  wanted  Sivaji  to  command  the  army 
in  the  room  of  Diler  Khan.  The  Mahratta  refused 
the  bait ;  he  had  been  caught  once  by  the  offer  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Dekhan.  He  replied  by  flattery 
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Plot  explodes. 


Shah  Alum 
disarmed. 


Pelchan  entan¬ 
glement. 


and  compliments ;  lie  began  to  see  the  hand  of  Au- 
rangzeb  in  the  game  of  rebellion. 

There  was  no  further  hope  of  catching  Sivaji.  The 
farce  was  played  out  on  the  bank  of  the  Chambal. 
Preparations  were  in  progress  for  crossing  the  river. 
An  envoy  from  the  Emperor  rode  up  to  Shah  Alam, 
seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  ordered  him  in  the 
Emperor’s  name  to  return  to  Aurangabad.  Shah  Alam 
pretended  to  faint;  he  changed  colour;  he  said  he 
would  return  to  Aurangabad.  The  rebels  were  in 
dismay.  They  might  have  torn  the  Prince  to  pieces, 
but  there  was  no  union  among  them ;  each  man  sus¬ 
pected  his  fellows.  To  crown  all,  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  fresh  troops  suddenly  appeared  under  the 
command  of  Diler  Khan.  Resistance  was  in  vain.  All 
the  rebel  officers  were  punished  by  death  or  exile ;  all 
the  rebel  soldiers  were  drafted  to  other  districts  to 
serve  under  other  generals. 

Aurangzeb  had  failed  to  entrap  Sivaji,  but  he  had 
effected  an  object  of  greater  importance  than  the 
capture  of  the  Mahratta.  Every  Moghul  Emperor  of 
Hindustan  had  suffered  from  the  rebellion  or  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  his  eldest  son.  Aurangzeb  had  already  put 
his  eldest  son  to  death  for  rebellion.  Shah  Alam 
succeeded  as  heir-apparent ;  henceforth  he  was  crip¬ 
pled  and  disarmed.  He  could  never  rebel  against 
his  father.  Not  a  Moghul  or  Rajput  would  trust  him. 
He  had  betrayed  them  once  ;  he  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  betraying  them  again. 

The  further  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Dekhan  is  for 
a  while  an  entangled  web.  There  is  a  jungle  of  ob¬ 
solete  details,  but  no  history.  Treachery  underlies  the 
whole,  but  the  clue  is  obscure.  There  was  some  sort 
of  peace  or  understanding  between  the  Moghuls  and 
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tlie  Malirattas  ;  some  large  concessions  were  made  to  chap.  vii. 
Sivaji.  To  all  appearance  Sivaji  was  bribing  Moghul 
and  Eajpiit  generals  to  leave  him  alone,  while  he  pur¬ 
sued  a  predatory  career  in  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula. 

In  1668,  after  Aurangzeb  had  been  ten  years  on  Aummraeb pro- 
tlie  throne,  he  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  his  subjects  reasons, 
from  writing  the  history  of  his  reign.  This  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  another  mystery  in  the  life  of  Aurangzeb.  A 
religious  reason  was  assigned ;  men  were  to  set  their 
hearts  on  heavenly  things,  and  not  on  things  of  this 
world.  All  this,  coming  from  the  lips  of  Aurangzeb, 
was  mere  flummery.  Every  Moghul  sovereign  took 
a  special  interest  in  the  history  of  his  own  reign ; 
he  sought  to  exaggerate  what  was  good,  and  extenu¬ 
ate  what  was  evil.  All  the  so-called  memoirs  of 
Moghuls,  from  Timur  to  Jehangir,  bear  marks  of 
being  garbled.  But  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  could 
not  be  glossed  over.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of 
the  murder  of  his  father,  of  having  shown  the  white 
feather  to  Shah  Abbas,  of  having  concluded  a  dis¬ 
graceful  peace  with  the  Mahratta  Raja.  Such  may 
have  been  the  secret  reasons  which  induced  Aurang¬ 
zeb  to  prohibit  history.  He  had  already  abolished 
music  in  order  to  suppress  satirical  songs,  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  he  abolished  history  for  a  like 
purpose.  The  edict  was  certainly  obeyed.  Kliafi 
Khan  confesses  that  after  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
he  relies  for  his  facts  chiefly  on  memory  and  hearsay. 
Henceforth  the  chief  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
remn  of  Aurangzeb  are  the  memoirs  of  Manouchi  as 
told  by  Catrou,  and  the  English  records  as  preserved 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.50 


50  The  English  records  are  invaluable  as  fixing  dates.  So,  too,  are  many 
of  the  Mahratta  records  quoted  by  Grant  Duff.  This  is  all  the  more  ini- 
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The  current  of  history  now  reverts  to  the  North- 
West.  Kabul  was  nominally  a  Moghul  province,  but 
the  Afghans  were  most  refractory  subjects.  The 
Moghul  governor  of  Kabul  resided  at  Peshawar ;  he 
was  cut  off  from  Kabul  by  the  Khaibar  Pass,  and  yet 
he  was  supposed  to  keep  the  Afghans  of  Kabul  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Moghul.  During  the  advance  of  the 
Persian  army  under  Shah  Abbas,  the  Afghans  had 
been  especially  turbulent,  and  were  probably  ready 
to  side  with  Persia. 

After  the  death  of  the  Shah,  Amin  Khan,  son  of 
the  deceased  Amir  Jumla,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Khbul.  He  employed  the  army  which  had  been 
raised  to  repel  Persia  to  engage  in  an  expedition  to 
punish  the  Afghans.  He  left  Peshawar,  pushed 
through  the  Khaibar  Pass,  and  entered  the  plain  of 
Kabul.  The  Afghans  retreated  to  the  mountains, 
and  Amin  Khan  could  not  follow  them.  In  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Afghans,  he  had  brought  the  ladies  of 
his  seraglio  with  him,  mounted  on  elephants.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  Afghans  to  an  engagement,  and  run¬ 
ning  short  of  provisions,  he  resolved  on  returning 
to  Peshawar. 

The  Afghans  saw  that  the  Moghuls  were  at  their 
mercy.  Whilst  Amin  Khan  was  vainly  trying  to 
penetrate  their  mountain  defiles,  they  had  gone  off 
by  secret  tracks  to  cut  off  his  retreat  through  the 
Khaibar. 

The  Khaibar  Pass  is  a  valley  enclosed  by  sharply 
pointed  rocks.  The  Afghans  concealed  themselves 

portant  as  Catrou  lias  made  some  mistakes  in  the  chronology.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  also  furnishes  important  dates  from  Muhammadan  authorities,  which 
serve  to  clear  up  serious  difficulties.  The  author  owes  his  first  introduction 
to  the  records  of  the  Madras  Presidency  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Madras,  in  1860. 
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behind  tlio  heights,  and  suffered  the  Moghuls  to  enter  chap.  vii. 
the  valley/1  Suddenly,  as  night  was  coming  on,  they 
rushed  down  the  sides,  sword  in  hand,  uttering  the 
most  horrible  cries.  Amin  Khan  employed  a  holy 
San  ton,  who  was  reverenced  by  both  parties,  to  arrange 
a  peace.  The  Afghans  were  so  blind  with  rage  that 
they  beheaded  the  Santon.5"  There  was  no  way  of 
escape  for  the  Moghuls.  The  Afghans  were  cutting 
their  way  to  the  elephants.  Amin  Khan  slid  down  his 
elephant,  leaving  his  secretary  in  the  liowdah.  He 
cut  down  an  Afghan,  assumed  his  dress  and  arms, And 
got  off  in  the  darkness  and  confusion. 

Amin  Khan  saved  nothing  but  his  life.  His  secre-  Moghui  disaster, 
tary  was  cut  to  pieces ;  his  army  was  massacred ;  his 
treasures  were  rifled ;  his  chief  wife  was  slaughtered  ; 
his  mother,  sister,  and  daughter  were  carried  away 
captive.  The  daughter  was  doomed  to  a  hard  fate. 

She  had  been  betrothed  to  Akbar,  third  son  of  Au- 
rangzeb.  She  was  recovered  from  the  Afghans,  but 
deemed  unworthy  to  become  the  bride  of  Akbar. 

Aurangzeb  showed  his  marked  displeasure.  He  Changes  at 

°  /  tti  l  Peshawar. 

recalled  Amin  Khan ;  he  sent  Mahdbat  Khan  to 
govern  Kdbul.  The  new  governor  had  known  the 
Afghans  of  old.  He  remained  quiet  at  Peshawar, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  a  lull  in  Afghan  affairs. 

All  this  while  Hindustan  was  tranquil.  Palace  life  Tranquillity, 
at  Delhi  was  undisturbed  by  Afghans  or  Mahrattas. 

Aurangzeb  was  easy  in  his  mind. 

61  No  reference  has  been  made  to  modern  geography.  The  description  of 
the  Khaibar  is  given  in  the  language  of  Manouchi  as  reported  by  Catrou. 

It  shows  that  Manouchi  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the 
expedition. 

62  It  will  be  remembered  that  Aurangzeb  had  not  dared  to  execute  the 
Santons  who  had  joined  Dara.  The  Afghans  must  have  been  driven  frantic 
by  the  prospect  of  revenge  before  they  could  have  ventured  on  murdering  a 
Santon. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Mission  from 
Mecca. 


The  Christian 
Sultana. 


Aurangzeb’s 

favourite. 


About  this  time  the  Slierif  of  Mecca  began  to  repent 
that  he  had  refused  Aurangzeb’s  money.  Now  that 
Shah  Jehan  wTas  dead,  there  certainly  was  no  objection 
to  his  accepting  Aurangzeb’s  donation.  He  sent  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  holy  relics  to  Aurangzeb,  such  as  the  top  of  the 
broom  that  was  used  to  sweep  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet, 
and  other  small  matters.  The  relics  were  taken  to 
Delhi  by  a  pious  Imdm.  Aurangzeb  received  them 
with  every  mark  of  respect ;  he  overwhelmed  the 
ambassador  with  honours ;  he  never  referred  to  tbe 
money.  At  last  the  Innini  broke  the  matter  to  one 
of  the  ministers  ;  he  was  told  that  the  money  had  all 
been  spent  on  works  of  mercy.  He  was  compelled  to 
return  empty-handed  to  Mecca. 

A  new  story  came  from  the  seraglio.  Aurangzeb 
was  fascinated  by  a  fair-complexion ed  Christian  lady, 
named  Udipurl.  She  was  a  native  of  Georgia.  When 
a  child  she  had  been  brought  to  India  by  a  slave 
dealer,  and  bought  by  Dara,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Aurangzeb.  She  grew  up  to  be  so  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  that  she  became  a  great  favourite  with  Dara. 
Probably  she  was  one  of  the  secret  causes  that  led 
Dara  to  declare  himself  a  Christian. 

When  Dara  was  put  to  death,  Aurangzeb  demanded 
the  two  favourite  ladies  of  his  elder  brother ;  he 
piously  remarked  that  he  was  bound  by  the  Koran 
to  marry  his  brother’s  widows.  One  lady  was  a 
Rajput ;  she  took  poison  rather  than  obey  the  sum¬ 
mons.53  Udipurl  was  more  complaisant,  she  surren¬ 
dered  at  discretion,  and  became  the  favourite  of 
Aurangzeb. 

The  Sultanas  were  accustomed  to  give  magnificent 

83  There  was  another  story,  that  she  seamed  her  face  with  a  diamond.  All 
gossip  at  Moghul  courts  is  of  this  vague  and  contradictory  character. 
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fetes  to  each  other  in  the  halls  and  gardens  of  the 
seraglio.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  these  f£tes.  Aurangzeb  was  always  present ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  vied  with  each  other  in  their  dresses  and 
adornments.  But  Udipuri  always  carried  away  the 
palm  ;  Aurangzeb  was  infatuated  with  her.  The  other 
ladies  grew  bitterly  jealous  and  plotted  her  ruin. 

As  Udipuri  was  a  Christian,  she  was  allowed  to  drink 
wine ;  occasionally  she  abused  the  privilege.  One 
day  there  was  a  grand  fete,  but  Udipuri  was  absent. 
Aurangzeb  called  for  his  favourite ;  he  was  told  that 
she  was  indisposed.  He  saw  a  malicious  smile  on  the 
faces  of  the  ladies ;  he  hastened  to  her  apartment, 
and  found  her  far  from  sober.  He  was  inclined  to 
wrath,  but  her  beauty  disarmed  him ;  he  was  more 
angry  with  the  Sultanas  who  had  forced  him  to  see 
her  in  such  a  plight.  He  ordered  that  no  more  wine 
should  be  brought  into  the  seraglio,  but  continued  to 
show  his  preference  for  Udipuri. 

Indulgence  in  wine  was  the  vice  of  Muhammadan 
seraglios.  Mussulman  ladies  are  said  to  have  urged 
that,  as  they  were  to  be  kept  out  of  paradise,  they 
were  not  bound  to  refrain  from  wine.  Begum  Sahib 
revealed  the  extent  of  feminine  intoxication  to  her 
brother  Aurangzeb.  She  gave  an  entertainment  to 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  grandees  and  divines ;  she 
plied  them  with  wine  and  then  admitted  the  Emperor. 
Next  day  there  was  an  edict  issued  forbidding  all 
women  from  drinking  wine.54 


54  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  The  court  scandals  related  by  the  Venetian 
physician  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  in  harmony  with  all  the  ancient 
traditions  of  India,  Rajpdt  and  Moghul.  There  are  pictures  of  such  convi¬ 
vialities  in  Ferguson’s  “  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.”  There  is  a  story  in  the 
Rdmdyana  of  Sitd  amusing  her  husband  Rdma  by  her  intoxication.  Biihler 
has  preserved  a  similar  scene  in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Vikramaditya. 
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Hindi!  risings. 


Aurangzeb’s 

magic. 


Rebellion  of 
the  Afghans. 


Amidst  these  revellings  the  city  of  Delhi  was  some¬ 
times  thrown  into  a  great  fear.  Aurangzeb  was  hated 
by  the  Hindus.  More  than  once,  when  the  army  was 
absent  at  the  frontier,  the  city  was  threatened  by  a 
mob  of  Hindu  fanatics.  On  one  occasion  the  zealots 
were  headed  by  an  old  woman  who  played  the  part  of 
sorceress.  She  inspired  her  followers  with  a  belief 
in  her  supernatural  powers ;  she  called  on  them  to 
dethrone  the  Emperor  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods. 
They  marched  on  towards  Delhi  in  a  religious  fer¬ 
vour.  A  large  body  of  horsemen  tried  to  stop  them, 
but  were  dispersed  by  the  fanatics. 

Aurangzeb  brought  another  form  of  superstition  into 
play.  He  had  long  impressed  the  people  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  magician ;  he 
confirmed  that  belief  by  his  sacrifices  of  pepper.  He 
raised  another  body  of  horsemen,  and  armed  them 
with  texts  and  magic  devices  fastened  to  their  banners 
and  horses’  manes.  The  power  of  the  sorceress  was 
broken  ;  the  fanatics  were  cut  to  pieces.  Henceforth 
the  people  believed  that  Aurangzeb  was  the  greatest 
magician  in  Hindustan.55 

About  1672  there  was  an  outbreak  in  Kabul  which 
threatened  to  swamp  the  empire.  Sliuja,  the  second 
brother  of  Aurangzeb,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  Arakan.  Suddenly  a  man  professing  to  be 
Shuja  appeared  in  Kabul ;  he  told  stories  of  wild 
adventure  and  hairbreadth  escapes;  he  gained  the 


llubruquis  in  the  thirteenth  century  describes  the  drinking  bouts  of  the 
Moghuls  and  their  wives  in  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Clavijo,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  Samarkand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  saw  some 
hard  drinking  amongst  the  ladies  at  the  court  of  Timur. 

56  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  A  similar  story  is  told  by  Khali  Khan.  TL)e 
fanatics  were  called  Mondihs  and  Satndmis.  They  were  distinguished  by 
depriving  themselves  of  all  hair,  even  to  their  eyelashes  and  eyebrows. 
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ears  of  the  Afghans,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  chap.  vn. 
large  army.  To  this  day  it  is  a  mystery  whether  the 
man  was  Shuja  or  an  impostor.  Maliabat  Khan, 
governor  of  Kdbul,  believed  him  to  be  really  Shuja. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  suppress  the  outbreak  ;  he 
refused  to  interfere  between  Auranerzeb  and  his 

O 


brother. 

The  rebellion  grew  into  a  national  movement.  The  Another  Shah 
Afghans  accepted  Shuja  as  their  Sultan.  They  in-  J 
dulged  in  dreams  of  the  restoration  of  Afghan  dominion 
in  Hindustan.  Their  ancestors  had  been  defeated  by 
Baber  and  conquered  by  Akbar.  They  resolved  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  fathers  ;  to  reinrpose  the 
Afghan  yoke  from  the  Kdbul  river  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges. 


The  Moghul  empire  was  evidently  in  sore  peril.  Aumnpzeb 
The  army  of  the  Dekhan  was  brought  up  and  d js_ takes  the  fl' 
patched  to  the  north-west.  All  the  available  forces  of 
the  empire  were  hurried  off  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

So  imminent  was  the  danger,  that  Aurangzeb  took  the 
field  in  person.  He  left  his  seraglio  behind  ;  he  had 
neither  palanquin  nor  elephant ;  he  appeared  on  horse¬ 
back,  lance  in  hand,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  army. 

The  war  lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  but  little  Absence  of 
is  known  of  the  details.  The  river  Indus  was  crossed 
in  the  old  fashion  on  wooden  rafts  supported  by 
inflated  ox-skins.  Mahdbat  Khan  was  sent  back  to 
Delhi,  and  died  on  the  way ;  it  was  said  that  he  was 
poisoned  at  the  instance  of  Aurangzeb.  Nothing  was 
apparently  effected  in  Kffbul.  The  Moghul  army  was 
harassed  day  and  night  by  constant  attacks  of  Afghans. 

Shuja,  or  his  representative,  was  secure  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains. 

At  last  treachery  was  tried,  and  treachery  on  a 
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CHAP.  TIX. 
Treachery. 


Festivities  at 
Peshawar. 


Massacre  of 
Afghans. 


gigantic  scale.  Aurangzeb  left  Kdbul  and  returned 
to  Delhi.  One  Kasim  Khan  was  appointed  governor 
of  Kabul.  He  sought  to  lull  the  Afghans  into  a  sense 
of  security.  He  won  them  over  by  an  affectation  of 
friendship.  He  abolished  all  taxes  ;  probably  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  them.  He  showed  none 
of  the  haughtiness  and  severity  of  former  governors  ; 
lie  mingled  freely  in  Afghan  assemblies  without  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  often  without  arms.  He  wanted  the 
Afghans  to  give  up  Sliuja,  but  found  he  was  treading 
on  dangerous  ground.  The  Afghans  were  enchanted 
with  Kasim  Khan,  but  they  would  not  betray 
Shuja. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  festival  in  Muhammadan 
households  is  the  circumcision  of  the  eldest  son. 
Kasim  Khan  prepared  to  celebrate  the  event  in  his 
own  family  with  public  rejoicings.  Games  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  to  be  held  in  the  great  square  of 
Peshawar.  There  were  to  be  elephant  fights,  horse 
races,  and  palanquin  races.  The  festival  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  great  feast  in  the  square. 

All  the  Afghan  grandees  were  invited  to  Peshawar  ; 
they  came  without  fear  or  suspicion.  Shuja  was 
invited,  but  sent  an  excuse.  The  exhibitions  were 
brought  to  an  end  and  the  feast  began.  It  was  held  on 
a  large  platform,  covered  in  with  an  awning  on  the  roof 
and  sides.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Kasim 
Khan  gashed  his  hand  in  cutting  a  melon  ;  he  asked 
leave  to  retire  ;  his  leaving  the  assembly  was  a  signal 
for  massacre.  Bodies  of  musketeers  had  been  posted 
in  houses  overlooking  the  platform.  They  poured 
volleys  of  musketry  on  the  Afghan  guests.  There 
was  no  way  of  escape.  Armed  squadrons  filled  up 
every  avenue.  The  massacre  spread  weeping  and 
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wailing  throughout  Kdbul.  Shuja  fled  away,  and  chap.  vn. 
was  heard  of  no  more. 

Aurangzeb  vehemently  condemned  the  perfidy.  Periwy  of  au* 
He  called  Kasim  Khan  to  Delhi ;  he  degraded  him  to  ang*eb' 
the  second  rank  of  grandees;  shortly  afterwards  he 
laised  him  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  massacre  of  the  Afghans  was 
the  joint  work  of  Aurangzeb  and  Kasim  Khan.66 

Afghan  affairs  gave  no  further  trouble.  The  people  Afghans  Para- 
were  paralysed  by  the  massacre.  Nothing  more  is 
told  of  them  throughout  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb. 

The  current  of  history  reverts  to  the  Dekhan.  s«c- 
Whilst  the  Afghans  had  been  threatening  the  gates  ^  8 
of  the  empire,  the  expeditions  and  exploits  of  Sivaji 
were  the  terror  and  wonder  of  the  Deldian.  The 
Mahratta  prince  levied  chout  on  the  territories  of  the 
Moghul  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Sultan  of  Bijdpur. 

He  levied  open  war  on  the  Sultan  of  Bljdpur,  to 
whom  his  fathers  had  been  vassals.  He  extended 
his  kingdom  of  the  Konkan,  and  prepared  to  assert 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  an  independent 
sovereign. 

The  year  1674  is  a  standpoint  in  Mahratta  history.  European 
The  English  at  Bombay  were  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Sivaji  at  the  very  time  he  was  preparing  to 
be  installed  as  Maharaja.  The  Europeans  in  India 
were  in  a  transition  state.  Charles  the  Second  was 
revelling  at  Whitehall ;  the  Portuguese  were  labouring 
to  keep  up  a  show  of  magnificence  at  Goa ;  whilst 
■wealth,  trade,  and  power  were  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch.  The  English  were  settling  down  in 


6d  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  Mussulman  writers  are  silent  about  the 
massacre,  and  only  allude  to  the  wars  against  the  Afghans. 
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chap.  vii.  tlieir  forts  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  struggling  to 
keep  up  a  few  exposed  factories  in  Bengal. 

Bombay  embassy  A  Mr.  Oxenden  was  governor  of  Bombay.  Ten 
years  before  be  bad  been  agent  at  Surat,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  Mabrattas  out  of  tlie  English 
factory.  Since  tlien  Sivaji  bad  become  a  great  man. 
Oxenden  wanted  to  open  a  trade  through  Sivaji’s 
territories  into  Bijdpur.  Accordingly  be  went  on 
an  embassy  to  Sivaji,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
coronation.57 

Coronation  of  The  Maharaja  was  installed  on  tlie  throne  of  the 
Ivonkan  in  Moghul  and  Bajprit  fashion.  Brahmans 
performed  their  preliminary  ceremonies.  The  new 
Maharaja  made  pilgrimages  to  pagodas.  At  last,  on 
the  day  appointed,  Sivaji  took  his  seat  upon  the 
throne.  He  received  gifts  and  congratulations  from 
all  present.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  insignia  of 
sovereignty  borne  aloft  on  lances — the  golden  fish- 
heads,  the  scales  of  justice,  and  other  well-known 
symbols.  He  was  solemnly  weighed  against  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  were  afterwards  distributed 
amongst  the  Brahmans. 


Mahratta  fron¬ 
tier. 


In  1675  another  eye-witness  describes  the  state  of 
the  frontier  between  the  Mabrattas  and  the  Moghuls. 


The  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  was  the 
fortress  of  Joonere,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Bombay.  Sivaji  was  born  at  Joonere,  but  the 
Moghuls  held  possession  of  the  fortress.58 

A  Dr.  Fryer  went  from  Bombay  to  attend  the 


67  Early  Records  of  British  India  ;  a  History  of  the  English  Settlements  in 
India,  as  told  in  the  Government  Records,  the  works  of  old  travellers,  &c. 
By  the  author  of  the  present  history.  The  hook  will  be  occasionally  cited 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

68  Joonere  is  in  the  district  of  Poona. 
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Mogliul  governor  of  Joonere.  He  saw  the  lines  of  chap,  m 
natural  fortresses  opposed  to  each  other ;  he  heard  Fryer’s  visit, 
the  shouts  of  the  watchmen  on  the  heights  above 
him.  He  describes  the  Mahrattas  as  a  ragged  lot, 
with  their  hair  covering  their  ears.  The  Moghuls 
were  more  decent  and  respectable,  and  carried  their 
weapons  in  better  fashion. 

The  country  was  a  desolation.  The  Moghuls  de-  Desolation, 
stroyed  everything,  drove  away  cattle,  carried  women 
and  children  into  slavery,  and  burnt  down  the  jungle 
to  drive  out  fugitives.  The  Mahrattas  were  just  as 
destructive.  The  cultivators  ploughed  the  lands,  but 
Sivaji  carried  off  the  harvest.  The  people  were  half- 
starved  wretches,  living  on  grass,  and  herding  in 
kennels.  They  were  greedy  for  money,  but  had  no 
provisions  to  sell.  The  people  of  the  towns  were 
better  off,  but  in  constant  alarm.59 

In  1677  Sivaji  was  encamped  near  Madras.  He  sivajut  Madras, 
had  marched  an  army  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras.  He  had 
passed  through  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Gol- 
konda.  He  concprerecl  the  Hindu  Rajas  between 
Golkonda  and  Madura.  The  English  at  Madras  sent 
him  a-  present  of  cordials  and  medicines.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  conquests  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
respected  the  zenanas  of  the  Rajas,  whilst  his  son 
Sambhaji  violated  them  by  his  lawless  irregularities.60 

Aurangzeb  was  at  Delhi.  He  thought  to  conquer siraji’s  return, 
the  Konkan  whilst  Sivaji  was  away  in  the  south. 

But  Sivaji  was  forewarned.  He  left  his  southern 


69  Early  Records  of  British  India.  Fryer  stumbled  on  strange  acquaint¬ 
ances  :  a  dirty  fakir,  who  could  only  be  kept  quiet  by  strong  drink  ;  and  an 
apostate  Dutchman,  who  had  turned  Mussulman  in  order  to  marry  two  wives. 
60  Grant  Duff,  and  Early  Records  of  British  India. 
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Last  exploits  of 
Sivaji. 


Changes  in 
Aurangzeb.  , 


kingdom  in  tlie  charge  of  his  second  son,  Ram  Raja, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  Konkan  before  the  Moghul 
army  reached  the  Dekhan. 

Shah  Alarn  commanded  the  Moghul  army  of  the 
Dekhan.  He  could  do  nothing  against  the  Mahrattas. 
He  could  neither  climb  the  precipices  of  the  Western 
Ghdts  nor  force  his  way  through  the  defiles.  If  he 
made  the  attempt,  his  troops  were  cut  off  by  ambus¬ 
cades  or  repulsed  by  inferior  numbers.  Meanwhile 
Sivaji  and  the  Mahrattas  ravaged  the  country  like 
Cossacks  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Aurangabad.  The 
Moghuls  liked  the  Dekhan,  because  they  could  squeeze 
money  and  supplies  out  of  the  Sultans  of  Bfj&pur  and 
Golkonda  ;  but  they  were  constantly  harassed  by  the 
Mahrattas.  At  a  time  when  the  Moghul  army  was 
beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  Sivaji  cut  off 
a  convoy  of  treasure  on  its  way  to  the  Moghul  camp. 
It  was  Sivaji’s  last  exploit.  He  died  about  1680.01 


Third  Period  :  Aurangzeb' s  Religious  W ars. 
1680-1707. 

The  death  of  Sivaji  was  accompanied  by  a  marked 
change  in  the  life  and  policy  of  Aurangzeb.  He  aban¬ 
doned  all  show  of  toleration  towards  Hindus ;  he  was 
bent  on  dethroning  Hindu  gods  and  suppressing 
Hindii  worship ;  he  resolved  that  faith  in  God  and 
the  Prophet  should  be  the  only  religion  of  the  Moghul 
empire.62 

61  Manouchi  says  that  Sivaji  died  in  1679.  Grant  Duff  says  April  16S0. 
Fryer  says  June  1680. 

62  Manouchi  through  Catrou  represents  Aurangzeb  as  a  persecutor  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  His  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  open  to  question.  Aurangzeb  allowed 
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Aurangzeb  began  the  work  of  persecution  with  the  CHAP.  VII. 
destruction  of  idols  and  pagodas.  A  great  pagoda  ®es1truct(i°n  of 
near  Delhi  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  magnifi- pagodas- 
cent  temple  at  Mathura,  whose  gilded  domes  could  be 
seen  from  Agra,  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  Vice¬ 
roys  and  governors  were  commanded  to  destroy  idols 
and  pagodas  in  like  manner  throughout  the  empire. 

Large  numbers  of  Yogis,  Saniasis,  and  other  Hindi! 
penitents,  were  driven  out  of  Hindustan.  The  great 
Hindi!  festivals  were  strictly  forbidden.  All  servants 
of  the  Moghul  government  who  refused  to  become 
Muhammadans  were  deprived  of  their  posts. 

So  far  the  people  of  India  seem  to  have  submitted 
to  their  fate.  Aurangzeb  issued  another  edict,  which  Jezya levied, 
nearly  drove  them  to  revolt.  He  ordered  the  Jezya 
to  be  levied,  the  old  poll-tax  on  infidels.  This  tribute 
had  been  exacted  from  all  who  refused  to  accept  the 
Koran  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  Arab 
Khalifs  who  succeeded  him.  It  had  been  exacted  from 
Hindiis  by  the  early  Muhammadan  conquerors  of 
Hindustan.  Akbar  abolished  it  as  being  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  his  policy  of  toleration.  It  was  revived  by 
Aurangzeb  as  the  crowning  act  of  the  Sunni  revival.63 


Christians  to  make  wine  and  drink  it ;  he  only  prohibited  them  from  selling 
wine  to  Muhammadans.  Again,  he  allowed  the  Christian  fathers  to  show  a 
bare  crucifix,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  exhibit  pictures  and  images  in  their 
churches.  This  was  tolerably  accommodating,  seeing  that  wine  and  idol- 
worship  are  an  abomination  to  Muhammadans  :  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
persecution. 

There  is  one  story  of  martyrdom.  A  certain  Father  Hyacinth  ran  away 
from  Goa,  turned  Muhammadan,  and  married  several  wives.  Subsequently 
he  wanted  to  turn  back  to  Christianity.  Probably  his  wives  informed  against 
him.  At  any  rate,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Muhammadan  authorities.  He  was 
deaf  to  all  threats  and  blind  to  all  temptations.  Apostasy  is  punished  by 
death  according  to  Muhammadan  law.  After  a  reference  to  the  Emperor, 
Father  Hyacinth  was  beheaded  at  Aurangabad. 

63  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 
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chap.  vn.  The  Hindus  detested  the  Jezya ;  they  appealed  to 

quLdhedPpeal  Aui’angzeb  in  vain.  One  Friday  they  blocked  up  the 
way  to  the  mosque.  Aurangzeb  ordered  the  elephants 
to  trample  down  the  mob.  Many  wrere  killed,  but 
still  the  Hindus  complained.  At  last  they  yielded 
to  their  destiny  and  paid  the  Jezya.64 

Submission  to  The  collection  of  Jezya  by  Aurangzeb  is  one  of 

the  Jezya.  . 

the  most  remarkable  phenomena  m  Indian  history. 
It  was  a  property-tax  of  the  most  offensive  kind, 
exacted  from  all  who  refused  to  become  Mussulmans. 
It  was  even  levied  on  the  English  and  Dutch  inmates 
of  the  factories  at  Hughli ;  but  they  were  allowed  to 
commute  the  demand  by  making  a  yearly  present  of 
Persian  horses  to  the  Nawab.65 

Jaipur  pays  Aurangzeb  was  resolved  that  the  subjects  of  Rajput 
Raj  as  should  pay  the  Jezya.  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur  was 
dead  ;  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  sham  rebellion  of 
Shah  Alam,  and  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned.  His 
eldest  son  was  a  hostage  at  Delhi.  The  kingdom  of 
Jaipur  was  thus  open  to  the  Moghul  officers,  and  the 
Jezya  was  paid. 

Jodhpur  redeems  Jaswant  Singh  of  Jodhpur  was  also  dead.  His  widow 

Jezya. 

was  regent  of  Marwar.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Shah 
Jehan  by  a  Rajput  princess.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  palace,  and  taught  by  her  mother  to  worship 
Hindu  gods.  She  refused  to  allow  the  Moghul  officers 
to  levy  the  Jezya  within  her  dominions.  She  was 
threatened  with  war;  her  heart  misgave  her;  she  was 


64  Khafi  Khan,  translated  by  Dowson. 

65  Stewart,  in  his  History  of  Bengal,  says  that  the  Jezya  was  6J  per  thou¬ 
sand  on  all  property.  The  sick,  lame,  and  blind  were  excused.  Christians 
paid  an  additional  duty  of  per  cent,  on  their  trade. 

Manouchi  through  Catrou  says  that  merchants  paid  13J  rupees  ;  artisans, 
rupees  ;  and  poor  people,  3^  rupees. 
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allowed  to  redeem  the  Jezja  by  the  concession  of  the  chap.  vii. 
district  of  Mirta. 

There  was  no  one  left  to  resist  the  Jezya  but  the  Aurangzeb 

.  J  threatens 

liana  of  Udaipur.  He  alone  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Udaipur- 
storm.  Aurangzeb  sent  him  the  most  arrogant  de¬ 
mands.  The  Rana  was  to  allow  cows  to  be  killed 
within  his  dominions ;  to  throw  down  the  pagodas 
or  suffer  them  to  be  turned  into  mosques ;  to  ad¬ 
minister  justice  according  to  the  Koran  ;  and  above 
all,  to  require  his  subjects  to  pay  Jezya  or  turn 
M  u  h  am  madans. 

The  Rana  w7as  at  bay.  He  had  no  alternative  but-rheRana’s 
to  renounce  his  religion  or  fight  on  until  the  bitter 
end.  He  resolved  to  abandon  his  cities  and  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  plains;  to  retire  with  all  his  subjects 
into  the  Aravulli  mountains  ;  to  defend  their  lives  and 
liberties  behind  the  precipices  and  defiles  of  the  Ara¬ 
vulli  range  against  the  whole  might  of  the  Moghul. 

o  o  o  o 

Aurangzeb  was  exceedingly  angry.  He  resolved  sioghui  prepara- 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Rana ;  to  crush  the 
petty  Rajput  who  dared  defy  his  power.  His  pre¬ 
parations  were  on  a  stupendous  scale.  It  wras  the 
old  story  of  Moghuls  against  Greeks ;  the  hordes  of 
High  Asia  against  the  Hellas  of  India.  It  seemed  as 
if  Aurangzeb  projected  the  subjugation  of  a  potent 
sovereign  rather  than  of  a  refractory  Raja,  whose  terri¬ 
tory  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  surface  of  the  empire. 

His  sons  were  summoned  from  their  governments  at 
the  extremities  of  his  dominions.  Shah  Alam  com¬ 
manded  the  army  of  the  Dekhan;  Azam  Shah  the 
army  of  Bengal ;  Akbar  the  army  of  Multan.  The 
fourth  son  was  too  young  to  command  an  army,  but 
still  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the  war  against 
Udaipur. 
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chap.  vir. 


Aravulll  moun¬ 
tains. 


Four  Moghul 
armies. 


Azam  Shah. 


Aurangzeb's  dis¬ 
aster. 


The  Aravulli  chain  of  mountains  begins  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Ajnnr,  and  runs  towards  the  south-west 
past  the  city  of  Udaipur  at  the  foot  of  its  eastern 
slopes.  The  western  side  is  formed  by  a  mountain 
wall  which  overlooks  the  sandy  plain  of  Jodhpur  or 
Marwar.  On  this  side  there  is  but  one  opening  that 
can  be  called  a  pass ;  the  opening  is  opposite  the 
village  of  Ganerao.  The  eastern  side  is  broken  into 
defiles,  which  overlook  the  fertile  territory  of  Udai¬ 
pur,  the-  garden  of  Rajputana. 

Each  of  the  four  armies  of  the  Moghuls  had  its  place 
of  rendezvous.  Shah  Alam,  coming  up  from  the  Dek- 
lian,  marched  past  Ahmadabad  towards  the  western 
wall.  He  entered  the  mountains  at  the  pass  opposite 
Ganerao.  He  made  his  way  up  the  bed  of  the  Gumti 
river,  and  then  turned  south  towards  the  great  lake 
in  front  of  the  Rana’s  summer  palace  at  Kankroli. 
There  he  halted.  The  road  was  partially  blocked  up 
by  the  lake  and  palace.  If  Shah  Alam  had  gone  far¬ 
ther,  he  would  have  imperilled  the  communications  in 
his  rear.66 

Azam  Shah,  coming  up  from  Bengal,  seems  to  have 
got  to  the  south  of  Udaipur,  or  else  to  the  westward 
of  the  Aravulli  range.  He  could  do  nothing  but 
pound  hopelessly  against  the  mountain  wall.  There 
was  not  a  pass  open  to  any  one,  save  Bhfls  and  goats, 
from  the  city  of  Udaipur  to  the  pass  at  Ganerao. 

Aurangzeb  was  joined  by  his  son  Akbar  at  Ajmir. 
He  then  advanced  south  towards  the  city  of  Udaipur, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.  Not  a  soul  inter¬ 
rupted  his  progress  to  the  capital  of  the  Rana.  He 

66  A  glance  at  sheet  49  of  the  Topographical  Survey  Maps  of  India  will 
indicate  Shah  Alam’s  position  and  the  general  character  of  the  Aravulli 
range. 
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tried  to  enter  a  defile  which  seemed  to  reach  to  the 
Marwar  side.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  entrapped. 
Before  and  behind  the  way  was  blocked  by  ramparts 
of  trees,  impassable  for  horses  or  elephants.  On 
either  side  the  Rajputs  lined  the  defiles.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  beautiful  Udipuri  was  surprised 
in  another  defile,  and  carried  off  prisoner  by  the 
Rajputs. 

For  a  whole  day  Auraugzeb  and  his  army  were 
starving  in  the  defiles.  The  Rana  still  respected  the 
Moghul.  Fie  ordered  the  trees  to  be  removed,  and 
thus  released  the  invaders.  He  delivered  up  Udi¬ 
puri  to  the  Emperor.  He  begged  Aurangzeb  to 
abandon  his  claim  for  Jezya ;  above  all,  to  spare  the 
sacred  cows,  who  had  been  left  behind  to  pasture  in 
the  plains. 

Aurangzeb  despised  the  clemency  of  the  Rana. 
He  left  his  son  Akbar  in  command ;  he  beat  a  retreat 
to  Ajmir  ;  before  he  went,  he  ordered  the  slaughter  of 
the  cows.67 

For  years  the  strength  of  the  Moghuls  was  frittered 
away  before  the  Aravulli  mountains.  Aurangzeb  lay 
in  slothful  ease  at  Ajmir.  He  exhorted  his  sons  to 
pierce  the  defiles  and  capture  the  Rana.  Each  one 
sent  back  his  excuses,  or  declared  he  was  starving  out 
the  Rajputs.  Ho  one  ventured  to  enter  the  defiles. 
All  this  time  the  Rana  was  sending  out  messengers 
to  arouse  the  princes  of  Rajputana  to  turn  against 
their  common  enemy. 

Meanwhile  a  dangerous  plot  was  brewing.  Akbar, 


67  The  foregoing  narrative  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  authority  of  Manouehi 
through  Catron  ;  also  on  the  native  authorities,  translated  by  Tod  in  his 
great  work  on  Rajasthan.  There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  two, 
but  nothing  of  any  moment. 
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ciiap.  vii. 

Disaffection  of 
A  kbar. 


Rajput  plot. 


The  astrologer. 


Warnings. 


Awakening  of 
Aurangzeb. 


O  *7  U 
O/  O 

the  third  son  of  Aurangzeb,  was  a  rebel  at  heart.  He 
occupied  a  position  nearer  to  Ajmlr  than  either  of  his 
brothers.  He  knew  that  Aurangzeb  had  denuded  his 
army  to  strengthen  his  sons ;  that  the  Emperor  had, 
in  fact,  only  a  small  force  at  Ajmlr. 

At  this  crisis  the  widow  of  Jaswant  Singh  of  Mar- 
war  sent  secret  messengers  to  Akbar  in  the  joint 
names  of  herself  and  the  Rana.  She  exhorted  him  to 
rebel  against  his  father  ;  to  seize  Aurangzeb  at  Ajmlr  ; 
to  mount  the  throne  and  take  possession  of  the  empire. 
She  promised  to  send  fifty  thousand  Rajpfits  to  sup¬ 
port  him ;  she  declared  that  every  worshipper  of  the 
Hindu  gods  would  join  him  the  moment  he  began 
his  march  to  Ajmlr. 

Akbar  closed  with  the  offer  at  once.  In  due  course 
he  was  joined  by  the  fifty  thousand  Rajputs.  Suc¬ 
cess  was  a  certainty.  In  an  evil  hour  he  consulted 
his  astrologer.  There  was  a  delay  in  making  the 
calculations.  A  spy  revealed  the  plot  to  Shah  Alam. 

The  throne  of  the  Moghuls  was  in  sore  peril.  Shah 
Alam  saw  that  his  own  birthright  was  in  danger. 
Possibly  he  was  mortified  by  the  thought  that  but 
for  the  sham  rebellion  he  might  have  headed  the 
plot.  He  sent  off  full  particulars  to  Aurangzeb.  He 
offered  to  march  at  once  on  Ajmlr  for  the  protection 
of  his  father  against  the  rebel  Akbar. 

The  Emperor  believed  nobody.  He  was  rudely 
wakened  to  the  fact  that  his  force  was  very  small. 
He  suspected  Shah  Alam  of  a  design  to  seize  him  and 
dethrone  him,  just  as  he  himself  had  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  his  father,  Shah  Jehan.  He  wrote  back 
that  Shah  Alam  was  altogether  mistaken  about  Akbar  ; 
that  Shah  Alam  was  not  to  leave  his  post  until  fur¬ 
ther  orders.  Shortly  afterwards,  Aurangzeb  received 
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letters  from  Akbar’s  camp,  revealing  tlic  whole  plot ;  ciiap.  vii. 
one  of  the  letters  came  from  Akbar’s  astrologer. 

Akbar  was  on  his  march  to  Ajmir  with  fifty  thousand 
Rajput  auxiliaries.  Fortunately  Shah  Alam  had  not 
waited  for  his  father’s  orders.  He  was  only  one  day’s 
march  behind  Akbar.  The  Emperor  sent  a  secret 
messenger  to  order  the  astrologer  to  delay  Akbar. 
Accordingly,  Shah  Alam  got  to  Ajmir  three  hours 
before  Akbar. 

The  chances  of  battle  were  very  doubtful.  The  Artmoe. 
Rajput  auxiliaries  rendered  Akbar  very  formidable. 

Night  was  coming  on ;  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  at 
early  morning.  Aurangzeb  heard  from  his  spies  that 
the  Rajputs  were  to  form  the  first  line  of  Akbar’s 
army.  He  wrote  a  feigned  letter  to  Akbar,  which 
was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Rajpfit  general.  In 
this  letter  he  rejoiced  over  the  destruction  of  idolatry 
and  massacre  of  the  Rajputs ;  reminded  Akbar  to 
place  the  Rajputs  in  the  front,  so  that  they  might  be 
slaughtered  from  before  and  behind  ;  not  a  Rajput 
was  to  escape  ;  the  massacre  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
God  and  the  Prophet. 

This  letter  fell,  as  was  intended,  into  the  hands  of  the  RajpiUs 
Rajput  general.  He  at  once  concluded  that  Akbar 
was  playing  the  same  game  of  sham  rebellion  that  had 
been  played  by  Shah  Alam.  He  thanked  the  gods 
for  opening  his  eyes  in  time.  Before  morning  the 
Rajput  auxiliaries  were  in  full  march  for  Mar  war. 

Akbar  woke  in  the  morning  to  find  that  his  Raj- Akbar’s  flight, 
puts  had  fled  to  Marwar,  and  that  his  Muhammadans 
were  deserting  to  the  Emperor.  The  astrologer  had 
gone  off  to  Ajmir.  One  faithful  adherent  made  a. 
desperate  attempt  to  assassinate  Aurangzeb,  but  was 
cut  to  pieces  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  Akbar  fled 
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The  escape. 


Game  of  craft. 


Humiliating 
peace  with 
the  liana. 


to  Marwar  in  despair.  There  he  learned  how  the  Raj¬ 
puts  had  been  gulled  by  the  feigned  letter. 

Shah  Alam  was  sent  with  an  army  to  arrest  Akbar 
and  bring  him  to  Ajmlr  in  silver  chains.  The  Rajputs, 
however,  helped  Akbar  on  his  way  through  wilds  and 
jungles.  Suddenly  they  were  all  surrounded  by  the 
army  of  Shah  Alam.  Akbar  was  entrapped,  but  he 
was  so  far  safe  that  Shah  Alam  could  not  get  at  him. 

Then  followed  a  game  of  craft  between  the  two 
brothers.  Shah  Alam  promised  pardon  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ;  he  implored  his  brother  to  rely  on  the  mercy  of 
Aurangzeb.  Akbar  replied  that  he  was  anxious  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  father;  but  the  Raj¬ 
puts  were  clamouring  for  pay ;  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rajputs.  Shah  Alam  Avas  taken  in  ; 
he  advanced  the  money.  Akbar  paid  part  to  the 
Rajputs  and  told  them  Shah  Alam  Avas  in  the  plot. 
The  Rajputs  were  so  cheered  that  they  broke  through 
the  army  of  Shah  Alam  ;  and  Akbar  escaped  from  one 
mountain  to  another  until  he  found  a  refuge  amongst 
the  Mahrattas  of  the  Ivonkan. 

For  four  years  the  Rana  stood  out  against  Aurang¬ 
zeb.  The  Moghuls  were  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Rajputana.  The  rebellion  and  flight  of  Akbar  made 
matters  worse.  The  Emperor  Avas  forced  to  leave  the 
Rajput  and  fly  at  the  Mahratta;  to  Avithdraw  from  the 
heart  of  Hindustan  in  order  to  assail  the  Konkan  in 
the  Western  Ghats.  It  was  humiliating  to  leave  the 
idolaters  of  Udaipur  to  worship  their  gods  in  peace  in 
order  to  fight  against  the  mountain-rats  of  the  Konkan. 
The  shame  was  covered  up  in  the  old  Moghul  fashion. 
The  Rana  Avas  supposed  to  sue  for  peace ;  the  demand 
for  Jezya  Avas  dropped.  The  Rana  was  left  in  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom  without  having  yielded  a 
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point  or  ceded  a  foot  of  territory.  Henceforth  Au-  ci-up.  th. 
rangzeb  was  devoted  to  the  conquest  of  the  Dekhan ;  ~ 
nothing  more  was  said  about  Rajputana. 

Aurangzeb  concealed  his  disgrace  from  the  public  Moghul 

l  i  r*  i  •  n  i  »  -•  mag ni  lice  nee. 

eye  by  a  show  of  pomp  and  magnificence  which  was 
remembered  for  generations.  He  had  opened  out  the 
secret  hoards  of  his  fathers  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  Koran.68  He  moved  from  Hindustan  to  the 
Dekhan  with  the  splendour  and  parade  of  a  Darius 
or  a  Xerxes.  Honour  and  royalty  were  wanting,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  gorgeous  colouring  or  cloth  of 
gold.  The  memory  of  the  magnificence  of  Aurangzeb 
outlived  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.69 

The  pomp  of  the  camp  of  Jehangir  has  been  told  in  imperial  camp, 
the  story  of  his  reign.  That  of  Aurangzeb  is  told  by 
Manouchi  and  the  Mahratta  records ; 70  it  appears  to 
have  been  on  a  grander  scale,  especially  as  regards 
artillery.  The  imperial  army  seems  to  have  moved  in 
three  divisions.  Omitting  a  cloud  of  details,  the  order 
of  march  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  outline. 

A  body  of  pioneers  walked  in  front  with  spades  anc!  order  of  march, 
hods  to  clear  the  way  ;  then  followed  a  vanguard  of 
heavy  cannon  ;  the  imperial  treasures,  with  wealth  of 
gold  and  jewels  ;  the  account-books  and  records  of  the 


68  Gold  rupees  or  mohurs  were  very  plentiful  in  India  at  this  period.  There 
was  a  fall  in  gold  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  silver.  Unfortunately  the  data 
are  very  imperfect.  It  is  said  that  the  European  mints  in  India  made  large 
profits  by  the  change  of  value. 

69  Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  effect  of  splendour,  however  hollow, 
on  the  Oriental  imagination.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  still  remembered  as  the  greatest  but  one  of  all  the  Gover- 
nors-General  by  all  the  old  native  servants  of  Government-House  at  Calcutta, 
because  on  state  occasions  he  ordered  every  candle  to  be  lighted.  The  one 
exception  was,  of  course,  the  Governor-General  of  the  time,  who  happened  to 
be  Lord  Lawrence. 

70  Grant  Duff’s  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  vol.  i.,  chap.  10.  Manouclii 
through  Catrou. 
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empire  on  elephants  and  carts ;  camels  loaded  with 
drinking  water  from  the  Ganges ;  provisions  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  cooks  by  hundreds  ;  wardrobes  of  dresses  and 
decorations ;  masses  of  horsemen,  which  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  Moghul  army. 

The  approach  of  the  Emperor  was  heralded  by  in¬ 
cense  ;  smoking  cauldrons  of  perfumes  were  carried 
before  him  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Aurangzeb  ap¬ 
peared  on  an  elephant,  or  on  horseback,  or  in  a  rich 
palanquin.  On  either  side  were  the  imperial  guards 
on  horseback.  After  him  came  the  ladies  of  the 
seraglio  in  glittering  howdahs  veiled  with  the  finest 
gauze.  Flocks  of  other  women  appeared  on  horseback, 
shrouded  in  long  cloaks  from  head  to  foot.  Light 
artillery  drawn  on  wooden  rafts  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  imperial  household. 

Lastly  came  the  motley  host  of  infantry,  camp  fol¬ 
lowers,  sutlers,  servants  of  all  descriptions,  with  spare 
horses,  tents,  and  baggage. 

Wherever  the  Emperor  halted  there  was  a  city  of 
tents  and  pavilions  as  large  and  populous  as  Delhi. 
Every  encampment  was  a  vast  square.  In  the  centre 
were  the  pavilions  of  the  Emperor,  also  forming  a 
square ;  they  were  moving  palaces,  with  courts,  halls, 
and  chambers  as  magnificent  as  the  solid  buildings  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  Every  approach  was  guarded 
by  rows  of  cannon. 

The  secret  of  this  life  in  camp  transpired  in  after 
years.  Auraugzeb  had  resolved  never  more  to  dwell 
within  palace  walls  or  quit  the  command  of  his  army. 
He  was  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  father,  Shah  Jehan, 
never  to  return  to  Delhi.  He  was  warned  by  the 
rebellion  of  Akbar  never  more  to  trust  a  son  with  a 
force  superior  to  his  own.  He  was  advanced  in  years, 
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but  lie  lived  for  another  quarter  of  a  century.  He  chap.  ytt. 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  camp,  wander¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  after  the  manner  of  his  Moghul 
ancestors. 

The  news  of  the  Emperor’s  march  was  soon  noised  Fruitless 

_  Muhracta  wars. 

abroad  throughout  the  Dekhan;  the  wonders  of  his 
camp  and  army  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  But 
the  war  against  the  Mahrattas  was  as  fruitless  as  that 
against  the  Rajputs.  Sambhaji,  the  elder  son  of 
Sivaji,  was  Maharaja  of  the  Mahrattas.  Whilst  Au- 
rangzeb  was  trying  to  crush  the  Rana,  Sambhaji  had 
consolidated  his  power.  He  was  bold  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  like  his  father  Sivaji;  but  the  Mahrattas  were 
incensed  against  him  on  account  of  the  licentiousness 
of  his  amours.71 

Sambhaji  had  received  Akbar  with  every  kindness.  Mahratta 

tt  °  J  resistance. 

He  wTas  prepared  to  defend  the  Prince  against  the 
Emperor.  He  played  off  the  old  Mahratta  tactics ; 
repulsed  every  attempt  of  the  Moghuls  to  pierce  the 
defiles ;  and  broke  out  at  intervals  upon  the  plains, 
ravaging  villages,  cutting  off  supplies,  and  returning  by 
secret  ways  to  his  mountain  fortresses.  He  poisoned 
the  tanks  near  the  Moghul  camp.  Aurangzeb  and  his 
household  escaped  because  they  drank  the  Ganges 
water ;  but  multitudes  of  men  and  horses  perished 
from  drinking  poisoned  water.72 


71  Khafi  Khan  tells  a  homely  story  of  Mahratta  life,  which  brings  out  the 
contrast  between  Sivaji  and  his  degenerate  son.  Sivaji  had  dug  a  well  near 
his  door  and  set  up  a  bench.  It  was  his  custom  to  sit  upon  this  bench,  and 
talk  to  the  women  who  came  to  draw  water  as  he  would  have  talked  to  his 
mother  and  sisters.  Sambhaji  sat  on  the  same  bench,  but  when  the  women 
came,  he  dragged  them  to  the  seat  and  treated  them  rudely.  So  the  Ryots  of 
that  place  went  out  of  the  Mahratta  country,  and  dwelt  in  the  lands  of  the 
Portuguese.  Elliot’s  History,  edited  by  Dowson,  vol.  vii. 

72  Manouchi  through  Catrou.  The  later  Mahratta  practice  of  poisoning 
tanks  is  mentioned  in  the  Madras  records.  It  was  never  charged  against 
Sivaji. 
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All  this  while  the  Mahrattas  were  plotting  against 
their  Maharaja ;  they  were  bent  on  revenging  the 
shame  he  had  brought  on  many  of  their  houses.  The 
conspirators  invited  Akbar  to  become  their  Maharaja. 
Akbar  rashly  assented  ;  then  he  was  afraid  of  being 
entrapped,  and  revealed  the  whole  plot  to  Sambhaji. 
From  that  day  there  was  a  firm  friendship  between 
Sambhaji  and  Akbar.  Meanwhile  every  conspirator 
against  the  life  of  Sambhaji  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
put  out  of  the  way. 

Aurangzeb  learned  all  these  plots  and  counterplots 
from  his  spies.  He  laid  another  plot  of  his  own. 
The  old  tutor  of  Akbar  was  disguised  as  a  fakir,  and 
sent  to  the  Moghul  prince  with  offers  of  pardon. 
Akbar  was  to  revive  the  conspiracy  against  Sambhaji  ; 
to  bribe  the  Mahratta  generals  to  admit  a  Moghul 
force  into  their  capital.  Akbar  listened  with  feigned 
acquiescence,  but  told  everything  to  Sambhaji.  Both 
agreed  to  deceive  Aurangzeb.  Akbar  accepted  his 
father’s  forgiveness ;  fixed  the  day  for  the  Moghul 
advance ;  and  obtained  a  large  sum  for  bribing  the 
Mahratta  generals.  When  the  day  came,  the  Moghuls 
were  surrounded  by  the  Mahrattas  and  slaughtered 
like  cattle.  Akbar  employed  the  money  to  secure  an 
escape  to  Persia. 

The  rage  of  the  baffled  Emperor  may  be  imagined. 
The  Mahrattas  and  his  rebel  son  were  alike  beyond 
his  reach.  At  this  crisis  he  planned  another  scheme. 
He  resolved  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguese 
Viceroy  of  Goa.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  Goa  to  persuade 
the  Viceroy  to  attack  the  Mahrattas  by  sea,  blockade 
the  Mahratta  ports,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  Akbar. 
In  this  scheme  there  was  no  idea  of  a  community  of 
interests.  Aurangzeb  only  wanted  the  Portuguese  to 
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do  liis  bidding,  and  then  proposed  to  capture  Goa  by  chap  vn. 
treachery  and  surprise. 

Goa  had  long  been  on  the  decline.73  She  still  Portuguese 
maintained  a  show  of  magnificence,  but  her  prosperity 
and  power  were  passing  away  to  the  Dutch.  The 
Portuguese  Viceroy  was  flattered  beyond  measure  at 
receiving  an  envoy  from  the  Moghul  Emperor ;  his 
head  was  completely  turned.  Manouchi  was  in  Goa 
at  the  time,  and  helped  to  translate  the  Moghul’s 
letter.  He  warned  the  Viceroy  that  there  was  no 
trusting;  Aurangzeb  :  that  the  Maliratta  was  a  better 
neighbour  than  the  Moghul ;  that  the  Konkan  was 
the  rampart  of  Goa  against  the  Moghul ;  that  when 
the  Mahratta  was  destroyed,  the  Moghul  would  become 
the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Portuguese.  But  the  Viceroy 
shut  his  ears  to  all  that  was  said.  He  was  so 
dazzled  by  the  flatteries  and  promises  of  Aurangzeb, 
that  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Moghul  against 
the  Maliratta.74 

Akbar  was  in  the  utmost  alarm.  He  sent  a  rich  Akbar's  ship- 

.  buildiug. 

present  of  rubies  and  other  precious  stones  to  the 
Portuguese  Viceroy  ;  and  was  allowed  to  send  men 
and  materials  to  Goa  for  building  a  ship  to  carry 
him  to  Persia.  The  scheme  was  a  plot  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Goa  by  the  Mahrattas.  Goa  was  very  poorly 
garrisoned.  Mahratta  soldiers  were  landed  at  Goa 
disguised  as  carpenters  and  artisans.  Every  day 
there  were  fresh  boatloads  of  workmen  arriving  at 
Goa.  Sambhajf  was  preparing  to  follow  with  an 
army.  Manouchi  discovered  the  plot  in  time.  The 
Viceroy  was  put  upon  his  guard.  The  ship  was 


73  A  description  of  Goa  in  her  better  days  will  be  found  in  a  previous 
volume.  See  vol.  iii. ,  chap.  9. 

74  Manouchi  through  Catrou. 
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finished  and  sent  to  the  port  of  Vingorla  in  Maliratta 
territory.  The  Portuguese  of  Goa  then  declared  war 
against  the  Mahrattas. 

The  war  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Portuguese. 
They  were  beguiled  into  attacking  one  of  the  Mali- 
ratta  fortresses  near  the  shore.  They  were  surprised 
by  Sambhaji,  and  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  Vice¬ 
roy  was  severely  wounded,  but  escaped  with  his  life, 
accompanied  by  a  remnant  of  his  army.  At  that 
moment  a  Maliratta  fleet  threatened  Goa.  Every 
man  in  Goa  flew  to  arms.  The  women  crowded  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Monks  and  missionaries 
appeared  with  swords  and  muskets.  A  battalion  of 
Christian  fathers  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Maliratta 
fleet  and  drove  away  the  enemy.  In  this  manner 
Goa  was  saved. 

Meanwhile  Aurangzeb  had  grown  sick  of  the  Mah¬ 
rattas.  He  left  his  eldest  son,  Shah  Alam,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  Konkan,  and  went  away  to 
make  war  on  Bijapur.  It  soon  transpired  that  Shah 
Alam  had  been  ordered  to  capture  Goa.  A  Moghul 
squadron  tried  to  force  an  entrance  to  the  Goa 
river,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  fire  of  the  Portuguese 
fortress.  Shah  Alam  complained  of  the  breach  of 
treaty.  Manouchi  was  sent  to  explain  matters. 
Manouchi  had  formerly  been  physician  to  Shah  Alam. 
He  discovered  that  Aurangzeb  meant  treachery,  but 
that  Shah  Alam  was  reluctant  to  attack  the  Por¬ 
tuguese.  At  last  the  Moghul  squadron  disappeared. 
Manouchi  was  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  by  being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  James. 

Shah  Alam  was  at  this  time  playing  a  double  game. 
He  made  a  show  of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  Aurang- 
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zeb ;  but  iu  reality  lie  ran  counter  to  those  orders,  chap.  yii. 
Aurangzeb  wanted  him  to  surprise  Goa  and  crush  the 
Mahrattas.  Shah  Alam,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
resolved  to  be  friends  with  the  Portuguese  and  Mah¬ 
rattas,  as  they  might  help  him  in  the  event  of  Au- 
rangzeb’s  death  and  a  fratricidal  war.  Shah  Alam 
was  only  anxious  to  arrest  Akbar.  He  laid  siege  to 
Vingorla,  but  Akbar  got  away  to  Persia;  and  then 
Shah  Alam  came  to  a  secret  understanding  with  Sam- 
bhaji.  Shah  Alam  was  allowed  to  return  through  the 
Konkan  without  being  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas. 

The  remaining  yea®  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  Sham  wars, 
were  passed  in  sham  wars  and  wearisome  intrigues. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  tell  the  tedious  details. 

A  general  review  will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of 
history. 

Shah  Alam  was  sent  to  make  war  on  Golkonda  *  Golkonda. 
but  his  father,  Aurangzeb,  was  already  suspicious  of 
his  good  faith,  and  was  still  more  alarmed  by  his 

conduct  of  the  war  in  Golkonda.  Shah  Alam  made 

•  * 

a  show  of  war  to  satisfy  his  father,  and  a  show  of 
friendship  to  win  the  support  of  the  Sultan.  At  last 
he  made  peace  with  the  Sultan  ;  left  him  in  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  and  promised  that  the  Moghuls 
should  never  molest  him  again.  Aurangzeb  was  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  peace ;  he  wanted  the  diamond  mines 
of  Golkonda ;  but  he  concealed  his  wrath  for  a  while, 
and  feigned  to  accpiiesce  in  the  treaty. 

Shah  Alam  tried  the  same  game  in  Bijapur.  He  B^pur. 
supplied  the  Sultan  with  money  and  provisions  whilst 
besieging  him  in  his  fortress  of  Bijapur.  He  pro¬ 
posed  making  a  similar  treaty,  but  Aurangzeb  refused 
to  sanction  the  terms.  The  Sultan  of  Bijapur  was 
dethroned.  He  was  promised  his  life,  but  soon  disap- 
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peared  from  the  scene.  It  was  said  lie  had  been 
poisoned  by  Aurangzeb. 

The  intrigues  of  the  sons  of  Aurangzeb  derive  some 
interest  from  the  different  religions  of  their  mothers. 
Shah  Alam,  as  already  seen,  had  a  Rajput  mother, 
and  courted  the  support  of  Hindus.  Azam  Shah  had 
a  Muhammadan  mother,  and  courted  the  support  of 
Mussulmans.  Kam  Baklish,  the  youngest,  had  a 
Christian  mother,  the  beloved  Udipurl ; 75  he  built 
his  hopes  on  the  influence  of  his  mother  with 
Aurangzeb. 

Each  of  the  three  sons  was  pulling  his  father  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  Shah  Alam  wanted  Aurangzeb  to  return 
to  Delhi  and  disband  his  Muhammadan  army.  Azam 
Shah  wanted  Aurangzeb  to  remain  in  camp,  for  he 
could  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Muhammadan  army. 
Udipurl  tried  to  persuade  Aurangzeb  to  conquer  Gol¬ 
konda,  in  order  to  make  her  son,  Kam  Baklish,  Sultan 
of  Bljdpur  and  Golkonda. 

Aurangzeb  yielded  to  ^ the  prayers  of  his  favourite 
Sultana ;  but  when  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
make  war  on  Golkonda,  Shah  Alam  exclaimed  against 
it  as  a  breach  of  treaty.  Aurangzeb  accused  Shah 
Alam  of  disloyalty,  but  suddenly  feigned  to  be  re¬ 
conciled.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  Delhi  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  peace.  He  sent  to  Delhi  all  the 
generals  and  troops  that  were  well  affected  towards 
Shah  Alam.  He  then  arrested  Shah  Alam  and  made 
him  a  close  prisoner. 

Aurangzeb  took  Golkonda  by  deception  after  his  old 
treacherous  fashion.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  going  on 


75  The  name  of  Kam  Bdklish  was  known  to  our  forefathers  as  Cawn  Bus. 
It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Cambyses, 
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pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  at  Kulbarga,  and  then  sud-  ciiap.  vii. 
denly  fell  upon  Golkonda.  The  Sultan  was  taken  by  ~ 
surprise,  but  managed  to  find  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Golkonda;  his  generals,  however,  had  been  already 
corrupted,  and  agreed  to  admit  the  Moghuls  at  mid¬ 
night.  There  was  a  show  of  mining  a  bastion  and 
blowing  down  two  curtains,  but  the  Moghul  army  did 
not  even  mount  the  walls.  At  midnight  a  Moghul 
force  was  admitted  into  the  citadel.  The  doors  of 
the  seraglio  were  forced  open  amidst  the  screaming 
of  women  and  blazing  of  torches.  The  Sultan  was 
dragged  from  his  hiding-place  and  carried  off  a 
prisoner.  He  was  beaten  and  tortured  to  make  him 
give  up  his  secret  hoards.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  dethroned  by 
treachery  and  silenced  for  ever  by  poison. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  was  spent  LastMahratta 
in  partial  conquests  in  Southern  India,  and  in  vain 
efforts  to  capture  Mahratta  fortresses  in  the  Western 
Dekhan.  The  conquests  in  Southern  India  are  only 
interesting  from  their  association  with  the  English 
settlement  at  Madras.  Zulfikar  Khan,  the  first 
Nawab  of  the  Moghul  conquests  in  the  south,  con¬ 
firmed  the  English  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges 
at  Madras.  His  successor,  Daud  Khan,  besieged  Fort 
St.  George  for  several  weeks,  and  was  then  bribed 
to  retire.76 

The  last  wars  of  Aurangzeb  against  the  Mahrattas  of  sambhnji  a 

•  i  .  ....  victim. 

the  Konkan  might  prove  equally  interesting  by  their 
association  with  the  English  at  Bombay.  But  nothing 
is  known  of  the  early  Bombay  records  ;  and  little  is 
known  of  the  wars  against  the  Mahrattas  beyond  the 


76  Early  Records  of  British  India.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 
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fact  that  they  were  a  tissue  of  intrigues  and  shams.77 
Aurangzeb  captured  Sambliaji  by  corrupting  one  of  his 
ministers.  He  put  the  Maliratta  to  a  barbarous  death, 
and  caused  his  remains  to  be  eaten  by  liunting-dogs. 
He  carried  off  a  little  son  of  Sambliaji,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  known  as  Saliu  or  Shao.  But  still  the  Mahrattas 
continued  to  harass  him.  Sambliaji  was  succeeded  on 
the  Maliratta  throne  by  a  younger  brother,  named 
Ram  Raja.  Meanwhile,  Aurangzeb  often  suffered 
disasters,  which  he  was  careful  to  conceal.  It  was 
said  that  he  bribed  Ram  Raja  to  suffer  him  to  capture 
unimportant  fortresses,  in  order  to  impress  the  people 
of  India  with  his  victories.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  last  years  of  Aurangzeb  were  wasted  in  desultory 
and  useless  wars. 

Aurangzeb  grew  jealous  of  his  second  son,  Azam 
Shah.78  Accordingly  he  liberated  his  eldest  son,  Shah 
Alam,  as  a  counterpoise.  He  sent  his  three  sons  to 
remote  provinces,  to  prevent  them  from  making  war 
on  each  other  whilst  he  was  alive.  He  divided  the 
empire  between  them,  to  prevent  them  from  making- 
war  after  his  death.  But  his  hopes  were  vain.  He 
died  in  1707.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  death 
Hindustan  was  convulsed  by  a  fratricidal  war. 

Aurangzeb  was  the  last  of  the  Moghuls  who  played 
a  real  part  in  history.  He  was  the  last  who  had  a 
policy.  He  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  empire 
upon  one  design; — the  dethronement  of  the  Hindi! 


77  The  Records  of  Surat  and  Bombay  were  investigated  some  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  Philip  Anderson,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  a  work  entitled  “  The 
English  in  Western  India.”  But  Mr.  Anderson  confined  his  attention  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  English  settlements,  and  his  volume  throws  no  light 
upon  Mahratta  history. 

'8  Manouchi  says  that  Azam  Shah  was  invading  Southern  India  and  plunder¬ 
ing  the  pagodas.  This  is  probable,  but  vague. 
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gods  and  extension  of  the  religion  of  the  Koran  over  chap,  m 
the  whole  of  India.  He  was  baffled  alike  by  Kajputs 
and  Mahrattas.  The  great  Akbar,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  had  bound  the  empire  together  by  his  tolera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  races.  Aurangzeb  had  shaken  it 
to  it  foundations  b}^  his  intolerance  and  persecution. 

When  Aurangzeb  died,  the  disintegration  of  races  had 
already  begun.  Within  fifty  years  of  his  death,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Moghuls  had  dwindled  to  an  empty 
name. 
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MOGHUL  EMPIRE:  DECLINE  AND  FALL,  1707  TO  1761. 

The  death  of  Auraugzeh  awakened  the  empire  from 
its  seeming  lethargy.  Shall  Alam  proclaimed  himself 
Emperor  under  the  name  of  Bahadur  Shah.  His 
forces  concentrated  near  Agra.  Azam  Shah  advanced 
up  from  the  Dekhan  with  another  army.  A  bloody 
battle  ensued  near  Agra,  and  Azam  Shah  was  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead.1 

Bahadur  Shah  was  Emperor  of  all  the  territories 
inherited  by  Aurangzeb.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
would  have  been  content  to  leave  his  remaining 
brother,  Kam  Bakhsh,  to  reign  as  Sultan  of  Bijapur 
and  Golkonda.  But  his  sons  would  not  hear  of  it. 
They  instigated  the  Mullahs  to  urge  the  impiety  of 
leaving  the  new  conquests  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian. 
The  mother  of  Kam  Bakhsh  implored  the  new  Em¬ 
peror  to  spare  her  son  ;  but  her  tears  and  prayers 
were  thrown  away.  Bahadur  Shah  marched  against 
the  south  ;  and  the  news  soon  arrived  that  the  son  of 
the  Christian  Sultana  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Bahadur  Shah  was  next  anxious  to  punish  the 
Rajput  princes.  He  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
Rana  of  Meywar.  He  only  aspired  to  re-establish  the 


1  The  best  authorities  for  the  events  told  in  this  chapter  are  the  Madras 
Records  and  the  native  history  known  as  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakheriu. 
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Mogliul  yoke  on  Jaipur  and  Marwar.  But  alarming  chap.  viii. 
news  came  from  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  had  broken 
out  in  rebellion.  Bahadur  Shah  “  forgave  ”  the  Raj¬ 
puts,  and  hurried  away  to  Lahore. 

The  Sikhs  veie  not  a  nationality.  IVXany  were  -The  sikhs 
Rajputs,  others  were  a  race  of  cultivators  known 
as  Jilts.  They  were  a  religious  sect,  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Nanuk 
Guru. 

The  career  of  Nanuk  was  like  that  of  many  religious  Nanuk  Guru, 
teachers  in  India.  He  was  a  Kshatriya  or  Rajput. 

When  young,  his  goodness  of  disposition  excited  the 
admiration  of  a  Muhammadan  fakir  of  the  Sufi  per¬ 
suasion.  Nanuk  was  henceforth  educated  in  all  the 
spiritual  mysticism  of  the  Stiffs.  He  forgot  his 
Hindu  training.  He  laid  hold  of  many  of  the  Sufi 
doctrines,  and  turned  them  into  Punjabi  poetry.  Such 
is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Granth,  or 
sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs. 

Nanuk  became  known  as  a  Guru  or  religious  teacher  siki.bm- 

,  ,  0  tlierlioods. 

in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about  the 
time  that  Baber  was  invading  Hindustan.  For  a 
long  wdiile  his  followers  differed  in  no  way  from  the 
bulk  of  Muhammadan  fakirs.  They  formed  com¬ 
munities  or  brotherhoods ;  each  community  had  its 
own  superior,  and  all  the  members  of  the  community 
treated  one  another  as  brothers,  without  regard  to  race, 
tribe,  or  clan.  When  Nanuk  Guru  died,  he  was  not 
succeeded  in  his  spiritual  authority  by  his  son,  but  by 
a  servant  of  his  household. 

The  Sikhs  began  to  create  trouble  in  the  time  of  Tug  Bahadur. 
Aurangzeb.  The  ninth  Guru  in  succession  to  the 
servant  of  Nanuk  was  one  Tugh  Bahadur.  He  grew 
ambitious,  took  to  plunder  and  rapine,  and  became  a 
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terror  to  the  country  round.  He  was  arrested,  sent 
to  Gwalior,  and  there  executed. 

Hitherto  the  Sikhs  had  generally  followed  a  reli¬ 
gious  calling  and  carried  no  arms.  The  death  of 
Tugli  Bahadur  led  to  an  entire  change.  Guru  Go- 
vind,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  slaughtered  Guru, 
formed  the  Sikh  communities  into  military  bands 
or  brotherhoods  under  trusty  leaders.  Every  com¬ 
munity  wras  known  as  a  Misl ;  and  the  collective 
body  was  known  as  the  Khalsa,  or  the  army  of  the 
Khalsa.  Every  Sikh  was  a  soldier  of  the  Klidlsa, 
fighting  for  God  and  the  Guru. 

Stories  of  Sikh  atrocities  induced  Bahadur  Shah 
to  remove  his  capital  from  Delhi  to  Lahore.  He  sent 
many  forces  against  the  Sikhs,  but  the  troubles  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Bahadur  Shah  was  a  Shiah  at  heart.  At  Lahore 
he  avowed  himself  a  Slnah.  He  wanted  to  introduce 
the  Shiah  doctrine  into  the  public  prayer  for  the 
wellbeing  of  the  sovereign,  known  as  the  Khutba.  The 
Sunni  Khutba  began  with  the  name  of  Muhammad  and 
the  four  Klialifs,  ending  with  Ali.  Bahadur  Shah 
wanted  to  add  the  word  “heir”  to  the  name  of  Ali, 
to  indicate  that  Ali  was  the  true  “heir”  or  successor 
to  the  Prophet.  The  innovation  raised  a  storm 
amongst  the  Sunnis.  A  Shiah  reader  began  to  recite 
the  new  Khutba  in  the  chief  mosque  at  Lahore ;  but 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Sunni  congregation. 
Their  wrath  at  the  notion  that  Ali  was  the  first 
rightful  successor  of  Muhammad  overbore  every  other 
consideration. 

Bahadur  Shah  died  in  1712.  He  left  four  sons. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  battles  for  the 
succession.  Three  were  killed,  mainly  by  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  Nawab  Zulfikar  Khan,  who  began  to  ciiap.  yih. 
play  an  important  part  at  the  Moghul  court.  A 
worthless  sot  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Jehandar  Shah.  Zulfikar  Khan  became 
Vizier,  and  exercised  all  the  real  power  of  the  sove¬ 


reign. 


Jehandar  Shah  was  the  slave  of  a  dancing-sirl  v 


fices  of  the 
new  Emperor. 


named  Ldl  Kan  Avar.  The  brother  and  kinsfolk  of  this 
favourite  Avere  all  musicians  and  dancers  of  the  same 
stamp.  The  new  Emperor  showered  titles  and  hon¬ 
ours  on  the  Avhole  of  them.  He  gave  a  patent  to  the 
brother,  appointing  him  governor  of  Agra.  Zulfikar 
Khan  refused  to  affix  the  seals.  He  said  he  wanted  a 
thousand  guitars  as  his  fee  ;  he  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  all  the  grandees  that  wanted  promotion 
for  the  future  would  have  to  play  on  guitars.  The 
new  Emperor  was  silenced  by  the  implied  rebuke, 
and  deemed  it  advisable  to  overlook  the  sarcasm. 

The  dancing-girl  had  a  friend  named  Zahra,  avIio  Scandal, 
used  to  sell  vegetables  in  the  bazar.  The  connection 
continued  after  the  promotion  of  the  dancing-girl  to 
be  the  faArourite  of  the  Emperor.  Scandal  tells  stories 
of  the  three  getting  drunk  together  and  being  found 
in  Avoful  plight ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact 
sufficiently  indicates  the  state  of  affairs.  One  story 
is  worth  preserving.  Grandees,  courtiers,  and  all  avIjo 
Avanted  favour,  sent  presents  and  bribes  to  the  favour¬ 
ite  through  Zahra.  Consequently  Zahra  visited  the 
palace  with  all  the  parade  of  a  princess.  Her  people 
were  overbearing  and  insulting,  after  the  manner  of 
upstarts.  At  last  there  Avas  a  catastrophe. 

Clnn  Kulich  Khan  had  been  one  of  the  grandees  of  Insolence  of 
Aurangzeb.  He  had  filled  high  offices,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  was  destined  to  become  the 


Zalna. 
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founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Nizams  of  Hyderabad. 
One  day  Zahra  rebuked  this  grandee  with  insolent 
language  from  the  howdah  of  her  elephant.  He  made 
a  sign  to  his  followers.  In  one  moment  the  woman 
was  dragged  from  her  elephant  and  soundly  chastised. 

Chin  Kulich  Khan  knew  his  danger.  He  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  the  Vizier,  but  hastened  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  The  Vizier  at  once  dispatched  a  note 
to  the  Emperor  declaring  that  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Chin  Kulich  Khan.  The  note  was  just  in  time. 
Zahra  was  already  in  the  seraglio,  laying  ashes  on  her 
head  and  rolling  in  the  dust.  Lai  Khanwar  was 
rousing  the  Emperor  to  avenge  the  insult.  Jehandar 
Shah  read  the  note  and  did  nothing. 

The  new  Emperor  was  held  in  contempt  and  de¬ 
testation  by  all  good  Muhammadans  in  Hindustan. 
Suddenly  a  storm  began  to  gather  in  Bengal.  A 
grandson  of  Bahadur  Shah  was  living  in  Bengal ;  he 
is  best  indicated  by  his  later  title  of  Farrukh  Siyar. 
Two  Shiahs  of  great  influence  proclaimed  Farrukh 
Siyar  as  Emperor.  These  two  men  were  widely  known 
as  Sayyids  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  They  were 
joined  by  hosts  of  Shiahs.  An  army  pushed  on  to¬ 
wards  Delhi  with  Farrukh  Siyar  and  the  two  Sayyids 
at  its  head. 

Zulfikar  Khan  was  a  tried  general,  but  Jehandar 
Shah  was  an  arrant  coward.  The  Emperor  and  his 
Vizier  took  the  field  with  a  large  army.  Jehandar 
Shall  was  accompanied  by  his  favourite  dancing-girl. 
A  battle  began  at  Agra;  and  then  Jehandar  Shah  fled 
back  to  Delhi  with  his  low-born  companion.  Zulfikar 
Khan  was  helpless  wdthout  the  presence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  His  troops  deserted  in  large  numbers  to  Far¬ 
rukh  Siyar.  So  many  grandees  went  over  to  Farrukh 
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Siyar,  that  Zulfikar  Khan  followed  their  example.  But  chap.  vm. 
Zulfikar  Khan  had  excited  the  bitter  enmity  of  .Far¬ 
rukh  Siyar.  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  and 
kindly  received.  As  he  went  out  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  creatures  of  Farrukh  Siyar,  who  exasperated 
him  by  their  taunts  and  then  stabbed  him  to  death. 

Farrukh  Siyar  went  on  to  Delhi.  Jehandar  Shah  Fam.™  siyar, 
was  taken  and  executed.  There  was  a  horrible  mas- 1  ^  ' 
sacre  of  princes  and  grandees.  After  a  while  the 
public  mind  began  to  quiet  down.  Abdulla  Khan, 
the  elder  of  the  two  Say y  ids,  was  made  Vizier.  Both 
he  and  his  brother,  Husain  Ali  Khan,  exercised  para¬ 
mount  influence  at  the  court  of  Delhi. 

There  was  soon  a  coolness  between  Farrukh  Siyar  Breach  with  the 
and  the  two  Sayyids.  The  Emperor  began  to  chafe  l"°  b,'yyida' 
under  their  control.  He  listened  to  the  insinuations 
of  Sunni  grandees,  especially  to  a  man  named  Amir 
Jumla.  He  showed  neither  capacity  nor  resolution. 

He  was  willing  to  destroy  the  two  Sayyids,  but  afraid 
to  take  action. 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  send  Husain  Ali  Khan  Oil  War  against 
an  expedition  against  Marwar  (Jodhpur).  Ajit  Singh, 

Raja  of  Marwar,  had  set  the  Moghul  at  defiance,  pulled 
down  mosques,  built  up  pagodas,  and  driven  out  the 
Muhammadan  Kdzfs  and  Mullahs  whom  Aurangzeb 
had  quartered  on  his  territories.  Husain  Ali  Khan 
gladly  accepted  the  command  of  the  expedition.  No 
sooner  had  he  invaded  Marwar  than  Raja  Ajit  Singh 
withdrew  to  the  mountains,  with  all  his  family, 
treasure,  and  soldiery. 

The  Raja  of  Marwar  must  have  been  in  some  pel’-  Submission  of 

•  1  Jodhpur. 

plexity.  He  dared  not  venture  to  cope  with  the 
Moghul  army  in  the  plains.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  receiving  letters  from  Farrukh  Siyar  exhorting 
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him  to  stand  on  his  defence  and  crush,  the  invader. 
He  deemed  it  politic  to  come  to  terms  with  the  in¬ 
vader.  He  promised  obedience  for  the  future,  en¬ 
gaged  to  send  his  son  to  tender  his  submission  to 
the  Moghul  general,  and  offered  to  send  a  daughter 
to  the  imperial  seraglio. 

Husain  Ali  Khan  was  burning  for  military  glory. 
He  would  have  refused  to  make  terms  with  the  Marwar 
Raja,  but  he  was  receiving  letters  of  evil  omen  from 
his  brother  at  Delhi.  Abdulla  Khan  reported  that 
mischief  was  brewing  at  court,  and  implored  his 
brother  to  return  to  Delhi.  Accordingly  Husain  Ali 
Khan  made  peace  with  Marwar. 

Husain  Ali  Khan  returned  to  Delhi  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Raja.  On  the  way  he  treated  the 
future  bride  of  the  Emperor  as  his  own  adopted 
daughter.  He  found  that  she  had  certain  papers  in¬ 
trusted  to  her  by  her  father.  Of  course  he  was  soon 
master  of  their  contents.  He  discovered  that  Farrukh 
Siyar  had  urged  the  Raja  to  destroy  him. 

Husain  Ali  Khan  wanted  to  be  Viceroy  of  the 
Deklian  ;  not  that  he  meant  to  go  there,  but  only  that 
he  might  appoint  a  deputy  and  profit  by  the  revenue. 
This  did  not  suit  Farrukh  Siyar ;  there  was  nothing 
lie  wanted  so  much  as  to  send  Husain  Ali  Khan  to  a 
distance  from  his  brother  the  Vizier.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  breach  grew  wider  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  two  Sayyids.  The  two  brothers 
began  to  fortify  their  palaces  and  enlist  troops.  At 
last  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor.  Amfr  Jumla,  the  prime  enemy  of  the 
Sayyids,  was  sent  to  Patna  to  be  Viceroy  of  Bihar ; 
whilst  Husain  Ali  Khan  was  sent  to  Aurangabad  to 
be  Viceroy  of  the  Deklian. 
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About  this  time  Farrakh  Siyar  celebrated  his  mar-  chap.  viii. 
riage  with  the  Marwar  princess.  The  religious  diffi-  R;w|ifc 

°  o  marriage. 

culty  in  such  marriages  had  been  easily  overcome  by 
the  tolerant  Akbar,  and  was  no  obstacle  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  union.  When  the  Rajput  bride  entered  the 
seraglio,  she  repeated  the  formula  of  the  Muham¬ 
madan  faith,  aud  received  a  Muhammadan  name. 

Nothing  further  was  required. 

Amir  Jumla  went  off  to  Bihar,  and  Husain  A1  1  More  treachery. 
Khan  went  off  to  the  Dekhan  ;  but  still  there  was 
treachery.  Daiid  Khan,  the  Afghan,  was  governor 
of  Guzerat.  He  received  from  Delhi  public  instruc¬ 
tions  to  obey  the  orders  of  Husain  Ali  Khan,  and 
private  instructions  to  destroy  him ;  and  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defeating  and  slaughtering  Husain  Ali 
Khan,  he  wTas  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  post  of 
Viceroy  of  the  Dekhan  as  his  reward. 

Husain  Ali  Khan  had  no  fears  on  his  own  account.  Emperor 
He  was  only  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  brother 
Abdulla.  Before  he  left  the  court,  he  solemnly 
warned  the  Emperor  that  if  anything  happened  to 
his  brother  the  Vizier,  he  would  be  at  Delhi  within 
twenty  days. 

Diiud  Khan  was  lying  in  wait  for  the  new  Vicero\  7  Da ud  Khan  and 

^  °  J  the  Makrattas, 

of  the  Dekhan.  He  had  a  strong  force  of  Afghans ; 
he  had  also  a  body  of  Mahratta  horse.  He  had  made 
some  concessions  to  the  Mahrattas  as  regards  chout ; 
he  had  also  scattered  Moghul  titles  and  commands 
among  Mahratta  generals. 

Husain  Ali  Khan  soon  found  that  Daud  Khan  was  Defeat  and  dent* 

of  Daud  Khan. 

not  a  subordinate  commander,  but  a  hostile  and  dan¬ 
gerous  rival.  The  battle  was  one  of  life  and  death, 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  the  Dekhan  was  to 
be  the  reward  of  the  conqueror.  Daud  Khan’s  Mali- 
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viii.  rattas  did  nothing ;  they  galloped  about  the  plain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fight,  aud  then  looked  on  like 
unconcerned  spectators.  Daiid  Khan  made  great  play 
with  his  Afghans.  He  pressed  on  towards  his  rival, 
but  was  shot  dead  by  a  bullet  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  Husain  Ali  Khan  was  consequently  the  con¬ 
queror.  The  Maliratta  commanders  changed  sides 
after  Maliratta  fashion.  They  made  their  submission 
to  the  conqueror ;  whilst  their  followers  plundered 
Daud  Khan’s  camp,  and  then  rode  off  with  the  spoil. 

News  of  the  victory  of  Husain  Ali  Khan  soon 
reached  Delhi.  The  Emperor  could  not  hide  his 
mortification.  He  complained  in  the  presence  of  the 
Vizier  that  Daud  Khan  had  been  shamefully  put  to 
death.  Abdulla  Khan  resented  the  affront.  “  Had  my 
brother,”  he  said,  “  been  murdered  by  this  Afghan 
savage,  his  death  would  have  been  more  welcome  to 
your  Majesty.” 

id  Husain  Ali  Khan  went  on  to  Aurangabad  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  his  new  viceroyalty.  Meanwhile  there  were 
fierce  disputes  at  Delhi  between  Sunnis  and  Shiahs. 
The  question  of  whether  the  four  Khalifs  were  the 
rightful  successors  of  the  Prophet,  or  whether  Ali 
was  the  direct  successor,  was  not  only  a  war  of  words, 
but  of  swords.  Slnah  singers  were  accustomed  at 
Delhi  to  chant  the  praises  of  Muhammad,  and  of  Ali  as 
the  first  of  the  twelve  Im&ms,  without  any  reference 
to  the  three  Khalifs — Abubakr,  Omar,  and  Othman. 
A  Sunni  saint  from  the  provinces  was  aghast  at  this 
enormity.  He  admitted  that  Ali  was  a  good  man 
and  the  fourth  Khalif,  but  denied  that  he  was  the  heir 
to  the  Prophet ;  he  was  only  the  husband  of  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  the  Prophet.  On  this  point  the  Sunni 
saint  preached  some  vigorous  sermons  in  the  chief 
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mosque.  “  Ali,”  lie  said,  “  was  only  the  son-in-law  of  chap.  vnr. 
the  Prophet ;  he  was  not  under  the  cloak,  he  was 
not  the  offspring  of  Muhammad.  To  praise  Ali  and  his 
family,  whilst  omitting  the  names  of  the  three  Khalifs 
who  went  before  him,  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Islam.” 

The  Shiahs  were  equally  hot  on  the  other  side.  The  Sbfah  outbreak 
three  Khalifs  were  usurpers  ;  Ali,  and  Ali  alone,  was 
the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet.  Another  Friday 
came  round  ;  the  Sunnf  zealot  once  again  mounted  the 
pulpit  to  launch  his  thunders  against  this  soul-destroy¬ 
ing  heresy.  A  number  of  young  Persian  Shiahs  placed 
themselves  in  front,  displaying  rosaries  and  amulets 
of  the  sacred  clay  of  Kerbela,  in  which  the  remains  of 
Ali  had  been  buried.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  the 
thousands  of  Sunnis  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  They  rushed  upon  the  heretics,  drove  them 
out  of  the  mosque,  and  murdered  not  a  few  in  the 
righteous  determination  of  teaching  the  world  who  was, 
and  who  was  not,  the  rightful  successor  of  the  glorious 
Prophet,  the  beloved  of  Allah. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  there  was  stirring  Death  of  Cura 
news  from  the  Punjab.  Two  sons  of  Guru  Govind 
had  been  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.  The 
Guru  was  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast.  He  took 
refuge  in  a  remote  stronghold  far  away  from  his 
family.  He  was  delivered  from  his  forced  captivity 
by  some  Afghans.  They  waited  until  his  beard  was 
grown,  and  then  clothed  him  in  the  blue  garb  of  an 
Afghan  highlander,  and  palmed  him  ofl  as  an  Afghan 
saint.  From  that  day  the  length  of  beard  and  the 
blue  garb  became  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Sikhs. 

But  Guru  Govind  was  broken-hearted  at  the  loss  of  his 
sons,  and  perished  in  a  melancholy  mania. 

26 
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Bandu,  a  new  chief,  became  the  Guru  of  the  Sikhs. 
This  man  is  charged  by  Muhammadan  writers  with 
every  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  The 
Moghul  commandant  of  Sirhind  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  a  Sikh  fanatic  whilst  saying  his  prayers.  The  Mog¬ 
hul  Viceroy  of  the  Punjab  fled  in  terror  to  Lahore.  At 
last  the  Moghul  Viceroy  of  Kashmir  came  down  and 
routed  the  Sikhs.  Bandu  Guru  was  hunted  from  post 
to  post  like  a  savage  of  the  jungle.  He  flung  himself 
into  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Sikhs  at  Gurdaspur, 
about  ten  days’  journey  from  Delhi.  He  was  so  closely 
invested  that  not  a  grain  of  corn  could  find  its  way 
within  the  walls.  The  beleaguered  Sikhs  devoured 
asses  and  food  of  the  vilest  description;  they  were  even 
driven  to  eat  the  sacred  flesh  of  cows.  The  famine 
brought  on  pestilence.  At  last  the  pangs  of  hunger 
drove  them  to  surrender.  Many  were  tied  hand  and 
foot  and  massacred.  The  remainder  were  bound  on 
camels  and  carried  off  to  Delhi,  preceded  by  a  ghastly 
display  of  bleeding  heads  on  pikes.  At  Delhi  the 
prisoners  were  beheaded  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
a  day.  Not  a  man  stirred,  except  to  beg  that  he 
might  be  executed  before  his  fellows.  Bandu  per¬ 
ished  in  every  agony  of  mind  and  body  that  Asiatic 
malice  could  suggest ;  and  the  horrible  details  may 
well  be  dropped  in  oblivion. 

About  this  time  Amfr  Jumla  suddenly  arrived  at 
Delhi  from  Patna.  He  had  squandered  all  the  public 
money  ;  his  army  was  in  mutiny  for  want  of  pay  ;  his 
life  was  threatened  by  the  people  of  Bihar ;  and  he 
had  fled  disguised  as  a  woman  in  a  veiled  palanquin. 
The  Emperor,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  Delhi  was  soon  crowded  by  disbanded  soldiers 
from  Bihar,  who  clamoured  for  pay.  At  last  Amfr 
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Jumla  was  banished  to  Multan,  and  something  like  chap.  viit. 
quiet  was  restored  to  the  capital. 

The  state  of  Delhi  at  this  period  is  brought  home  English  mission 
to  Englishmen  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  English 
mission  at  Delhi,  which  stayed  there  during  two 
years.  In  1715,  two  English  merchants  and  an 
Armenian  had  gone  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  English  doctor  named  Hamilton,  to  lay 
the  wrongs  of  the  little  factories  at  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta  before  the  Emperor.  They  reported  the 
course  of  events  to  their  masters  at  Calcutta,  as  well 
as  the  progress  of  their  mission.  They  specially 
dilated  upon  the  breach  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Sayyids ;  the  departure  of  Husain  Ali  Khan  for  the 
Dekhan ;  the  sickness  of  the  Emperor,  which  delayed 
his  marriage  with  the  Marwar  princess ;  the  death  of 
Ddud  Khan ;  the  arrival  of  Bandu  the  Sikh  with  two 
thousand  heads  set  upon  poles  ;  the  escapade  of  Amir 
Jumla,  and  disturbed  state  of  the  capital.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  doctor  who  accompanied  the  mission  succeeded 
in  curing  the  Emperor  of  his  distemper.  The  mission 
got  all  they  wanted  after  a  protracted  delay,  but  the 
doctor  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  Moghul  to  permit  him  to  return  to  Calcutta.2 

Meanwhile  the  finances  of  the  empire  were  in  utter  Alarms  at  Delhi, 
confusion.  The  Vizier,  Abdulla  Khan,  had  left  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  the  hands  of  a  Hindu  deputy 
named  Batan  Cliand.  There  were  monstrous  abuses 
in  the  accounts.  Jaghfrs  had  been  granted  to  worth¬ 
less  persons.  Hindu  defaulters  were  screened  from 
justice  by  Batan  Chand.  There  was  a  talk  amongst 

2  The  correspondence  of  this  mission  was  published  by  the  author  in  his 
“History  of  Madras  in  the  Olden  Time,”  vol.  ii.  It  will  also  be  found  in  the 
“  Early  Records  of  British  India,”  already  quoted. 
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the  Muliammeclans  of  resuming  the  Jaghlrs  granted 
to  Hindus,  and  collecting  Jezya  from  all  who  refused 
to  become  Muliammedans ;  and  these  threatening 
rumours  only  increased  the  general  alarm. 

Meanwhile  the  provinces  were  drifting  into  anarchy. 
The  Malirattas  were  ravaging  towns  and  villages  to 
enforce  their  claims  to  chout.  The  Moghul  Viceroys 
sometimes  defeated  the  Malirattas,  but,  in  the  long- 
run,  were  helpless  to  resist  their  demands.  The  Vizier, 
Abdulla  Khan,  found  that  the  Emperor  and  Sunni 
grandees  were  bent  upon  his  ruin. 

The  crash  came  at  last.  Husain  Ali  Khan  marched 
from  the  Dekhan  to  Delhi  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
including  a  force  of  Mahratta  mercenaries.  The 
people  of  Delhi  were  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Malirattas  ;  they  spread  abroad  the  wildest  rumours 
of  pillage  and  massacre.  Meanwhile  the  streets  and 
bazars  were  occupied  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  palace 
was  surrounded  by  the  forces  of  the  two  Sayyids. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  was  like  a  horrible  dream. 
The  wretched  Emperor  was  praying  the  two  Sayyids 
for  forgiveness..  They  showed  him  the  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  Daild  Khan  ordering  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Husain  Ali  Khan.  At  midnight  there  was 
uproar  and  screaming  in  the  palace.  Throughout  the 
city  there  was  a  cry  that  the  Malirattas  were  plunder¬ 
ing  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants.  The  Malirattas 
were  assailed  by  the  mob,  and  hundreds  were  slain. 
Some  of  the  Mahratta  saddles  were  broken  open,  and 
found  full  of  gold ;  and  the  sight  rendered  the  be¬ 
holders  more  frantic  than  ever. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  lull  in  the  strife.  The  kettle¬ 
drums  were  thundering  at  the  palace  gates  ;  the  firing 
of  salutes  was  booming  through  the  morning  air. 
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Farrukh  Siyar  had  ceased  to  reign  ;  he  was  deprived  chap.  vra. 
of  sight,  and  lay  trembling  in  a  dungeon,  from  which 
there  was  to  be  no  deliverance  save  by  the  dagger  or 
bowstring.  A  captive  prince  was  taken  out  of  the 
state  prison  of  Selimghur,  which  adjoined  the  palace, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne  of  the  Moghuls.  He  was 
a  type  of  the  sinking  condition  of  the  Moghul  empire; 

— a  state  prisoner,  unwashed,  confused,  and  disordered, 
suddenly  thrust  upon  the  throne,  and  adorned  with 
a  chaplet  of  pearls. 

The  Sayyids  were  once  again  masters.  The  new  plippet 
Emperor  was  a  puppet,  and  died  within  three  months.  L“U’J1013 
Another  puppet  was  set  up,  and  died  within  five  months 
more.  A  third  captive  prince,  with  a  better  constitu¬ 
tion,  was  taken  out  of  the  state  prison  and  placed 
upon  the  throne.  He  lived  to  reign  for  twenty-eight 
years ;  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blow  which  heralded 
the  downfall  of  the  empire.  His  name  was  Muham¬ 
mad  Shah. 

The  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  began  with  plot  and  Muhammad 
assassination.  The  grandees  were  weary  of  the  Say¬ 
yids  ;  the  new  Emperor  was  intriguing  to  get  rid  of 
the  Sayyids.  Husain  Ali  Khan  was  marching  an  army 
towards  the  Dekhan,  when  he  was  suddenly  stabbed 
to  death  by  a  Calmuk.  The  army  declared  for  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shah.  The  Vizier  Abdulla  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  new  Emperor  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne 
without  a  mentor  or  a  rival. 

The  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  presents  a  troubled  Troubled  times, 
picture  of  grandees  intriguing  for  place  and  rank,  and 
of  endless  wars  against  Mahratta  bandits.  There  was 
no  patriotism,  no  gallant  exploit,  no  public  virtue ; 
nothing  but  rapacity,  corruption,  and  sensuality,  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  men  of  the  stamp  of 
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Turkish  Pashas,  unfettered  by  public  opinion  or  con¬ 
ventional  morality.  Two  grandees  may  be  named  as 
types  of  the  class.  Saddut  Khan  was  a  Persian  adven¬ 
turer,  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Nawab  of  Oude. 
Chin  Kulich  Khan,  better  known  as  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
was  of  Turkish  or  Tartar  origin  ;  he  had  seized  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Dekhan,  and  was  rapidly  becoming 
an  independent  sovereign.  These  two  men  were 
princes  in  their  respective  provinces;  at  Delhi  they 
were  rival  courtiers.  Saadut  Khan  was  a  Shfali  ; 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  was  a  Sunni. 

The  Mahrattas  were  the  pest  of  India ;  they  plun¬ 
dered  the  country,  regardless  of  the  Moghul  or  his 
Viceroys,  until  they  had  established  claims  to  black¬ 
mail.  At  intervals  they  vrere  checked  by  generals 
like  Saddut  Khan  or  the  Nizam ;  but  otherwise  their 
flying  hordes  infested  the  country  like  locusts.  If 
driven  out  of  a  district  one  year,  they  came  again  the 
next  with  claims  for  arrears. 

The  nominal  sovereign  of  the  Mahrattas  was  Maha¬ 
raja  Sahu  or  Sliao.  He  was  the  son  of  Sambhaji,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  seraglio  of  Aurangzeb  ;  and 
his  training  unfitted  him  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Mahrattas.  The  real  sovereign  wras  the  minister,  a 
Mahratta  Brahman  known  as  the  Peishwa.  The 
minister  was  the  founder  of  a  hereditary  line  of 
Peishwas,  who  ultimately  became  the  recognised 
sovereigns  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  whilst  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  Sahu  were  kept  as  state  prisoners  at  Satara. 
There  were  also  Mahratta  leaders,  subordinate  to  the 
Peishwas,  who  were  of  lower  caste  than  Brahmans, 
but  founded  principalities  under  the  names  of  Sindia, 
Holkar,  the  Bhonsla,  and  the  Gaekwar.  Their  wars 
were  those  of  brigands  ;  they  had  nothing  that  can  be 
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called  history  until  they  came  in  conflict  with  the  ciiap.  viii. 
English.  The  Mahratta  empire  was  thus  a  loose  con¬ 
federation  of  bandit  generals,  with  a  Brahman  at  the 
head.  Sometimes  they  threatened  to  plunder  Delhi, 
but  in  general  they  were  kept  quiet  by  titles,  honours, 
and  yearly  tribute. 

In  1738  there  was  alarming  danger  on  the  north- Rise  of 

&  _  Nadir  Shah, 

west  frontier.  There  had  been  a  revolution  in  Persia. 

The  Sufi  dynasty  of  Persian  Shahs  bad  been  over¬ 
turned  by  an  Afghan  invasion.  A  robber  chief  came 
to  the  front  under  the  name  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  was 
a  conqueror  of  the  same  stamp  as  Chenghiz  Khan  or 
Timur  ;  and  he  soon  became  master  of  all  Persia  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  from  the  frontier  of  the  Turk 
to  that  of  the  Moghul. 

Nadir  Shall,  like  new  potentates  in  general,  was  invasion  of 
anxious  to  be  recognised  by  contemporary  sovereigns. 1738“39- 
With  this  view  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Delhi.  The 
Moghul  court,  in  mingled  ignorance  and  pride,  treated 
the  ambassadors  with  contempt.  Nadir  Shah,  the 
conqueror  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  was  very  angry. 

He  marched  from  Kd-bul  to  Delhi  without  check  or 
hindrance.  There  were  no  garrisons  in  the  passes,  no 
hill  tribes  to  block  out  the  Persian  army.  For  years 
the  subsidies  granted  for  the  purpose  had  all  been 
appropriated  by  the  Moghul  Vizier  at  Delhi. 

Both  Saddut  Khan  and  the  Nizam  were  at  Delhi.  Court  rivalries. 
Tlieir  rivalry  against  each  other  overcame  all  other 
considerations.  Saddut  Khan  went  out  with  a  large 
army  to  attack  Nadir  Shah ;  the  Nizam  out  of  jealousy 
refused  to  join  him,  and  the  result  was  that  Saadut 
Khan  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  Nizam  w’as  next  sent  to  bribe  Nadir  Shah  to  Malicious 

treason. 

return  to  Persia  with  a  sum  of  about  two  millions 
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chap,  m  sterling.  Nadir  Shah  was  ready  to  take  the  money. 

Saadnt  Khan,  however,  had  a  grievance  against  Loth 
Muhammad  Shah  and  the  Nizam  ;  he  had  coveted  the 
post  and  title  of  “  Amir  of  Amirs,”  and  these  honours 
had  been  conferred  on  the  Nizam.  Out  of  sheer 
malice  Saddut  Khan  told  Nadir  Shah  that  the  money 
offered  was  but  a  flea-bite  to  the  riches  of  Delhi. 
Nadir  Shah  was  thus  persuaded  to  plunder  Delhi. 
He  summoned  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Moghul  sovereign, 
to  his  camp.  He  then  marched  into  the  city  of  Delhi, 
accompanied  by  Muhammad  Shah,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  palace. 

Massacres  at  Nadir  Shah  posted  guards  in  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  people  of  Delhi  looked  with  disgust 
on  the  strangers.  Next  day  it  was  reported  that  Nadir 
Shah  was  dead.  The  people  fired  upon  the  Persians 
from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  their  houses,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  work  of  slaughter  far  into  the  night. 
Next  morning  at  daybreak  Nadir  Shah  rode  into  the 
city,  and  saw  his  soldiers  lying  dead  in  the  streets. 
Stones,  arrows,  and  bullets  were  flying  around  him. 
One  of  his  own  officers  was  shot  dead  by  his  side. 
In  his  wrath  he  ordered  a  general  massacre.  The 
slaughter  raged  throughout  the  day.  Nadir  Shah 
watched  the  butchery  in  gloomy  silence  from  a  little 
mosque  in  the  bazar,  which  is  shown  to  this  day. 

Ruck  and  deEOla-  At  evening  time  Nadir  Shah  stopped  the  massacre. 

It  is  useless  to  guess  at  the  numbers  of  the  slain. 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  corpses  were  thrown  into 
heaps  with  the  timber  of  fallen  houses,  and  burnt 
together  in  one  vast  holocaust.  The  imperial  palace 
was  sacked  of  all  its  treasures ;  and  so  were  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  grandees.  Contributions  were  forced  from 
all  classes  ;  they  were  especially  demanded  from  the 
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governors  of  provinces.  Nadir  Sliali  married  his  son 
to  a  Moghul  princess.  He  placed  Muhammad  Shah 
upon  the  throne,  and  ordered  all  men  to  obey  him 
under  pain  of  punishment  hereafter.  He  then  marched 
back  to  Persia  with  gold  and  jewels  to  the  value  of 
many  millions  sterling. 

Delhi  had  suffered  the  fate  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
but  her  inhabitants  were  not  carried  away  captive. 
Slowly  they  awoke  out  of  their  lethargy  and  returned 
to  their  daily  labour.  Once  more  there  was  life  in 
the  streets  and  bazars.  But  the  Moghul  empire  was 
doomed ;  it  lingered  on  for  a  few  years  under  the 
shadow  of  a  name  until  it  was  engulfed  in  anarchy. 

After  the  departure  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Mahrattas 
broke  out  worse  than  ever.  They  affected  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  servants  of  the  Moghul;  but  no  yearly  tribute 
was  forthcoming  to  bribe  them  to  keep  the  peace  ; 
and  they  began  to  ravage  and  collect  clnout  in  every 
quarter  of  the  empire.  The  Moghul  Viceroys  of  the 
provinces  struggled  against  the  Mahrattas  with  varied 
success.  They  ceased  to  obey  the  Moghul ;  they  be¬ 
came  hereditary  princes  under  the  old  names  of  Nawab 
and  Nizam.  Whenever  a  Viceroy  died,  his  sons  or 
kinsmen  fought  one  another  for  the  throne;  and  when 
the  war  was  over,  the  conqueror  sent  presents  and 
bribes  to  Delhi  to  secure  letters  of  investiture  from 
the  Emperor.  It  was  by  taking  opposite  sides  in 
these  wars  in  the  Peninsula  that  English  and  French 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  in  India.  The  English 
eventually  triumphed,  and  rapidly  became  a  sovereign 
power. 

Nadir  Shah  was  assassinated  in  1747.  Had  he  left 
religious  matters  alone,  after  the  manner  of  Chenghiz 
Khan,  he  might  have  founded  a  permanent  dynasty 
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in  Persia.  But  lie  thought  to  create  an  empire 
which  should  uniformly  follow  the  Sunni  faith.  With 
this  view  he  tried  to  turn  the  Persians  into  Sunnis  ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  excited  that  blind  zeal  which 
brought  him  to  a  violent  end.  After  his  death  the  new 
Persian  empire  became  broken  into  different  king¬ 
doms.  Afghanistan  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  warrior  named 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.  He  conquered  the  Punjab,  and 
converted  the  Moghul  into  a  puppet  and  a  vassal. 

Muhammad  Shah  died  in  1748  ;  so  did  the  Nizam 
of  the  Dekhan ;  so  did  Sahu,  the  last  Mahdraja  of 
the  Mahrattas  who  wielded  the  semblance  of  power. 
Henceforth  there  were  puppet  kings  and  sovereign 
ministers  at  Poona  and  Delhi.  In  1757,  the  year  that 
Clive  gained  the  victory  at  Plassy  in  Bengal,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Muhammad  Shah  was  murdered  by  his  mini¬ 
ster  ;  the  Vizier  fled  away  into  obscurity ;  the  son  of 
the  dead  Moghul  was  a  fugitive  in  Bengal,  proclaiming 
himself  Emperor  under  the  high-sounding  title  of 
Shah  Alam.  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  advanced  to  Delhi 
and  began  a  struggle  with  the  Mahratta  powers.  In 
1761  he  gained  the  battle  of  Paniput,  which  crushed 
the  Mahrattas  for  a  while,  and  established  the  Afghans 
as  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  Hindustan. 


SUPPLEMENT  :  HINDU  ANNALS. 

The  foregoing  history  speaks  of  Moghul  courts  and 
sovereigns,  but  tells  little  of  the  Hindu  people.  It 
furnishes  glimpses  of  Rajput  Rajas,  the  vassals  of 
the  Moghul  empire  ;  but  it  reveals  nothing  of  their 
inner  life  and  forms  of  government.  Above  all,  it  is 
silent  as  regards  the  Rajas  of  the  south,  who  lived 
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and  reigned  outside  the  Moghul  empire,  and  were  chap.  viii. 
never  brought  under  foreign  influences  until  com¬ 
paratively  modern  times. 

The  so-called  histories  of  Hindu  dynasties,  written  unsatisfactory 
by  Hindu  annalists,  have  little  or  no  historical  value.  du  histories. 
They  are  strings  of  panegyrics,  as  truthful  and  au¬ 
thentic  as  those  found  in  epitaphs,  and  with  no  better 
claims  on  the  credibility  of  the  reader.  They  are 
mingled  with  details  which  have  small  interest  for 
Europeans,  such  as  fabulous  accounts  of  temples, 
thrones,  and  palaces,  or  wildly  mythical  stories  of 
gods  and  Brahmans.  They  contain  sprinklings  of 
authentic  data,  which  serve  as  guides  over  the  dreary 
void ;  but  the  plainest  matters  of  fact  are  glossed 
over  with  Oriental  falsifications  and  exaggerations. 
Specimens  have  been  preserved  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  volume,  from  which  a  mass  of  mythical 
matter  has  been  necessarily  excluded  ;  sufficient,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  whole.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  legends  that  the  beginnings  j?;lbuious  origin 

f,  t-,  .  -|  .  ■,  -i  of  Hindu  dynas- 

oi  every  Kaj  or  dynasty,  however  modern,  are  more  or  ties, 
less  wrapped  up  in  fable.  The  genealogists,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  record  the  history,  found  it  necessary  to  coin 
a  myth  which  should  associate  the  reigning  family 
with  one  or  other  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mali  ft  Bharat  a 


*  A  large  collection  of  these  native  histories  was  formed  by  Colonel  Colin 
Mackenzie,  between  the  years  1796  and  1 8 16.  Many  were  translated  into 
English,  written  out  in  some  twenty  folio  volumes,  and  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta.  As  far  back  as  1862-64,  the  author 
prepared  an  abstract  of  these  manuscripts,  and  filled  a  thick  folio  of  several 
hundred  pages.  The  whole  has  been  digested  into  the  brief  narrative  printed 
as  Appendix  II.  to  the  present  volume.  Small  as  it  is,  it  contains  nearly  all 
that  is  valuable  of  modern  Hindu  history.  After  the  rise  of  the  British 
empire,  more  authentic  details  were  procurable  from  English  eye-witnesses  ; 
and  these  will  be  brought  forward  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Antagonism  be¬ 
tween  Brahmans 
and  Jains. 


Evidences  of  the 
antagoni m  in 
the  R&mnyana. 


or  Ramayana,  and  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  domi¬ 
nion  to  the  supernatural  interposition  of  gods  or 
Brahmans. 

Beneath  this  overgrowth  of  myth  and  fable,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  one  important  fact  pervades  the 
whole,  namely,  the  conflict  between  the  Brahmans 
and  the  Jains  ;  and  this'  antagonism  in  various  forms 
is  still  going  on  in  the  southern  Peninsula.  It  is  a 
conflict  between  theism  and  atheism,  between  gods 
and  no  gods.  The  Brahmans  promulgated  a  religion 
which  enforced  the  worship  of  the  gods  as  the  rulers 
of  the  universe,  or  they  taught  the  higher  doctrine  of 
a  Supreme  Spirit,  who  ruled  the  universe  and  was  the 
universe,  the  Supreme  Soul  who  created  and  animated 
all  existing  things.  The  Jains,  on  the  other  hand, 
taught  that  the  gods  had  no  real  existence ;  that  even 
if  they  did  exist  they  had  no  power  or  authority  to 
override  the  inexorable  destiny  which  governed  the 
universe.  They  promulgated  the  dogma  that  the 
only  divine  existence  which  had  any  force  or  efficacy 
was  goodness  ;  that  the  only  goal  worth  striving  after 
was  perfect  goodness  ;  that  the  only  objects  deserving 
of  reverence  and  worship  were  those  holy  men  who 
had  become  the  incarnations  of  goodness  on  earth  ; 
whose  memories  were  to  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  all  aspirants  after  perfect  goodness  ;  and  wrho  wTere 
to  be  worshipped  as  the  only  true  manifestations 
of  a  divine  life  on  earth,  throughout  an  eternity  of 
being. 

The  Jain  denies  that  he  is  a  Buddhist.  The  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  between  Jain  and  Buddhist  is  of 
little  moment  in  dealing  with  religious  developments. 
The  religion  of  the  Jains  is  the  outcome  of  the  same 
forms  of  thought  as  that  of  the  Buddhists.  It  is  a 
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rebellion  against  the  worship  of  the  gods,  whether  chap.  viii. 
considered  separately,  or  resolved  in  one  Supreme 
Being.  This  conflict  finds  expression  in  the  Rdmh- 
vana ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  legends  in  the 
Appendix  that  this  same  conflict  is  stamped  upon 
every  myth  and  tradition  that  has  been  preserved  of 
the  religious  history  of  Southern  India  from  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

To  apprehend  arig'lit  the  nature  of  this  antagonism,  Both  religions 

.  .  °,  associated  with 

it  should  be  borne  m  mmd  that  originally  one  dogma  thed°sma?fthe' 

<d  J  o  metempsychosis. 

was  common  to  both  religions.  The  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  through  endless  transmigra¬ 
tions  was  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  in  the  Oriental 
world.  But  whilst  the  Brahmans  taught  that  a  higher 
scale  of  existence  hereafter  was  to  be  attained  by 
worship  and  austerities,  the  Buddhists  and  Jains 
taught  that  it  was  only  to  be  attained  by  goodness, 
purity,  and  loving-kindness.  Such  religious  ideas, 
however,  could  not  always  be  in  antagonism ;  they 
must  often  have  mingled  in  the  same  stream.  There 
were  Brahmans  who  taught  that  goodness,  purity,  and 
loving-kindness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  were  as 
essential  as  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  fitting  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  soul  for  a  higher  life  hereafter.  In  like 
manner  there  have  been  Jains  who  taught  that  so  far 
as  the  gods  were  the  manifestations  or  representatives 
of  goodness,  they  were  entitled  to  the  reverence  and 
worship  of  all  good  men. 

The  religious  story  of  Rhma  reveals  the  nature  of  Character  of 
this  early  conflict  between  gods  and  no  gods.  The  or  Buddhist, 
conception  of  Rdvana,  king  of  the  Rakshasas  or  devils, 
is  that  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  who  originally  wor¬ 
shipped  the  gods,  and  thereby  conquered  an  empire. 
Subsequently,  R&vana  rebelled  against  the  gods, 
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chap.  viii.  oppressed  them,  and  treated  them  as  his  slaves  ;  in 
other  words,  he  prohibited  the  worship  of  the  gods 
and  persecuted  the  worshippers.  The  suffering  divi¬ 
nities  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Spirit  for  succour  ; 
first  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  and  ultimately  to  Vishnu 
as  greater  than  Brahma.  The  result  was  that  Vishnu 
became  incarnate  as  R&ma  for  the  destruction  of 
Rhvana. 

Antagonism  ex-  In  the  Hindu  legends  now  presented  in  the  Ap- 

legeuiu  pendix,  there  is  a  conflict  between  Salivahdna  and 
Vikramaditya,  which  is  a  reflex  of  the  same  religious 
idea.  The  incarnations  of  Sankara  Acliarya  and 
Basava  Iswara  were  undertaken  for  a  like  object, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  the  Jains.  The  historical 
relics  of  successive  Hindu  empires  in  the  south  reflect 
a  like  antagonism.  The  legends  of  the  Belal  empire 
of  Karnata  express  both  a  conflict  and  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two  religions.  The  legend 
of  the  Telinga  empire  reveals  something  of  a  Brah- 
manical  revival.  The  traditions  of  the  empire  of 
Vijayanagar  are  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The 
empire  itself  was  associated  with  the  worship  of  Vishnu, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Vaishnava  religion  in 
the  room  of  Jains,  and  also  of  Linga-worshippers ; 
but  it  was  finally  overthrown,  not  by  any  religious 
revolution  within  the  Hindu  pale,  but  by  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  Muhammadan  Sultans. 

Modem iiimiu  The  fall  of  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar  was  brought 
about  by  the  battle  of  Talikota  in  1565,  being  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  Moghul  sovereigns  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  Moghul  dynasty.  Vijayanagar  was 
the  last  of  the  old  Hindu  empires,  which  have  dawned 
upon  the  world  at  different  periods  from  the  fabled 
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G19.  of  the  IMrIhI  Blidrata  aud  Ramdyana.  Ilcncc-  ciiap.  tiii. 
forth  the  Hindu  provinces  became  independent  king¬ 
doms,  and  the  Naiks,  or  deputies  of  the  old  Vijaya- 
nagar  sovereigns,  became  independent  kings  or  Rajas. 

The  history  is  in  like  manner  broken  up  into  dynastic 
annals,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  petty  Rajas, 
and  bearing  a  general  resemblance  in  matter  and 
style. 

The  annals  of  the  Naiks  of  Madura  are  summar-  Annais  of  the 

•  i  a  -l  •  i  n  ,  Naiks  of  Madura. 

iseci  m  the  Appendix,!  partly  because  they  are  more 
full  than  those  of  any  other  southern  kingdom,  and 
partly  because  they  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Hindu 
idea  of  history  in  modern  and  Brahmanical  times. 

They  exhibit  something  of  the  interminable  details 
which  were  compiled  by  family  Brahmans,  and  passed 
off  under  the  name  of  history.  Every  Raja  of  any 
note  is  praised  in  turn,  but  nothing  whatever  is  said 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  under  their  rule.  In¬ 
deed,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  histories  they  are  beneath 
criticism  ;  and  that  they  betray  in  all  directions  that 
indifference  to  truth,  which  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  all  Hindu  annals  that  have  hitherto  been  recovered.} 


*  Some  might  he  inclined  to  regard  the  empire  of  the  Mahrattas  as  the 
last  of  the  old  Hindu  empires  ;  but  Sivaji  was  not  a  conqueror  like  SiMditya 
or  Asoka,  but  a  freebooter,  who  founded  a  principality  and  dominion  on  the 
basis  of  black-mail. 

f  See  Appendix  II.,  sect.  v. 

£  The  evidence  of  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  Southern  India  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  furnishes  a  real  picture  of  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  Rajas  and  the  exactions  of  their  Brahman  ministers.  Some  extracts 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  “Manual  on  Madura.”  Some  realistic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  countries  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter,  drawn  from 
the  works  of  travellers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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MOGHUL  EMPIRE:  CIVILISATION. — A.D.  1600  TO  1764. 

In  tlie  preceding  chapters  the  history  of  India  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Information  has  been  gathered  up  respect¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  successive  Moghul  sovereigns  ;  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  delineate  their  respective 
characters ;  and  the  daily  routine  of  Moghul  courts 
has  been  described  by  the  light  of  European  eye¬ 
witnesses.  But  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  at 
large,  whether  Muhammadan  or  Hindu,  is  still  a 
blank  to  the  imagination.  The  Moghul  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  of  ladies  and  grandees,  of  princes,  generals, 
and  soldiers,  are  visible  enough ;  but  there  is  no 
background  to  the  picture ;  nothing  that  will  open 
out  the  country  and  people  to  modern  eyes. 

Much  of  what  is  wanting  is  supplied  by  educated 
Europeans  who  travelled  in  India  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  early  half  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
evidence  of  some  of  these  travellers,  including  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  Mendelslo,  and  Bernier,  has  already  been 
brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  court 
and  administration  under  Moghul  rule.1  But  there 
have  been  other  eye-witnesses  in  India  who  tell  less 
of  current  history,  and  more  about  the  distinctive 
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manners  and  civilisation  of  tlie  people.  They  belong  chap.  rx. 
to  different  nationalities,  professions,  and  religions. 

Terry  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England;  Della  Valle  was  a  Catholic  gentleman  be¬ 
longing  to  a  noble  family  of  Rome ;  Tavernier  was  a 
French  jeweller ;  Thevenot  was  a  French  gentleman  ; 

Fryer  was  an  English  surgeon  educated  at  Cambridge; 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  ship’s  captain ;  and  Kar- 
stens  Niebuhr  was  a  distinguished  German.  All 
these  men  looked  at  India  from  different  points  of 
view.  Moreover,  they  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  intervals  of  time  sufficiently  near  to  enable  them 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  each  other’s  story,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  remote  to  impart  a  historical  significance  to 
their  respective  narratives.2  It  may,  therefore,  be  as 
well  to  review  the  evidence  of  each  one  in  turn.  It 
will  then  be  found  that  their  united  testimony  sup¬ 
plies  the  background  of  the  picture  which  has  hitherto 
been  wanting  to  Moghul  history. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Terry  travelled  in  India  between  Terry,  1615-18. 

Abundance  of 

1615  and  1618  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy  of  Sir  provisions. 
Thomas  Roe.3  Like  a  healthy  young  English  divine, 
he  was  charmed  with  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  good  provisions  in  Hindustan.  The  country,  he 
says,  produces  wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  various  other 
grains,  all  good  and  exceedingly  cheap.  The  bread 
is  whiter  than  that  made  in  England,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  people  have  a  coarser  grain,  which  they  make 
up  in  broad  cakes  and  bake  on  small  round  iron 


2  Terry  and  Della  Valle  travelled  in  India  during  the  reign  of  Jehanglr  ; 
Tavernier  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Aurangzeb  ;  Thevenot  and  Fryer  in 
the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  ;  Hamilton  during  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire  ; 
a  id  Niebuhr  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah. 

3  Terry’s  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  18mo,  1655.  Reprinted,  8vo,  1777. 
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chap.  ix.  hearths.  The  people  chum  butter,  which  is  soft  in 
that  hot  climate,  but  otherwise  sweet  and  good. 
They  have  a  great  number  of  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
buffaloes.  There  is  no  lack  of  venison  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  elk,  and  antelope. 
They  are  not  kept  in  parks,  for  the  whole  empire  is 
as  it  were  a  forest  for  the  deer  ;  and  as  they  are  every 
man’s  game,  they  do  not  multiply  enough  to  do  much 
harm  to  the  corn.  There  is  great  store  of  hares,  wild 
and  tame  fowl,  and  abundance  of  hens,  geese,  ducks, 
pigeons,  turtle-doves,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  quails. 
They  have  also  numerous  varieties  of  fish.  By  reason 
of  this  plenty,  and  because  many  natives  abstain  from 
eating  anything  that  has  life,  flesh  and  fish  are  to  be 
bought  at  very  easy  rates,  as  if  they  were  not  worth 
the  valuing. 

Trade  and  man®.  The  most  important  staples  of  the  Moghul  empire 
were  indigo,  which  was  manufactured  in  vats ;  and  cot¬ 
ton  wool,  which  wTas  made  into  calicoes.  There  was  also 
a  good  supply  of  silk,  which  was  made  into  velvets, 
satins,  and  taffaties,  but  the  best  of  them  were  not  so 
good  as  those  made  in  Italy.  The  English  sold  a  few 
of  their  woollen  cloths  in  India,  but  they  bought  most 
of  the  Indian  commodities  in  hard  silver.  Many  silver 
streams  were  thus  running  into  India,  whilst  it  was 
regarded  as  a  crime  to  carry  any  quantity  away.4 

Indian  annoy-  Terry  dwells,  however,  at  some  length  on  the  an- 

ances.  .  ~ 

noyances  of  Indian  beasts  of  prey,  crocodiles,  scorpions, 
flies,  musquitoes,  and  chinches, 

ciyiiuy  of  the  Terry  describes  the  people  of  India  as  very  civil 
unless  they  were  affronted.  When  Sir  Thomas  Roe 


4  The  Moghuls  had  an  instinctive  objection  to  the  exportation  of  silver. 
It  was  equally  forbidden  by  the  Moghul  sovereigns  of  Hindustan  and  the 
kings  of  Burma, 
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first  arrived  at  Surat,  liis  English  cook  got  drunk  at 
some  Armenian  wine-dealer’s.  In  this  pot-valiant 
condition  he  met  a  grandee  who  was  the  brother  of 
the  Nawab  of  Surat.  The  grandee  was  on  horseback, 
and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  retainers  ;  yet  the 
drunken  cook  called  him  a  heathen  dog,  and  struck  at 
him  with  a  sword,  and  was  arrested  by  the  retainers 
and  put  into  prison.  Roe  wrote  to  the  Nawab  of  Surat 
to  say  that  he  would  not  patronise  any  disorderly 
person,  and  accordingly  left  the  Englishman  to  be 
punished  as  the  Moghul  authorities  might  think  fit. 
Presently,  however,  the  drunken  cook  was  restored 
to  his  master,  without  having  received  any  punish¬ 
ment  at  all.5 

Terry,  accompanied  by  four  Englishmen  and 
twenty  natives,  proceeded,  with  six  waggons  laden 
with  presents  for  Jehangfr,  from  Surat  to  Mandu,  a 
journey  of  about  four  hundred  miles.  At  night-time, 
the  party  halted  outside  some  large  town  or  village, 
arranging  their  waggons  in  a  ring,  and  pitching  their 
huts  within  the  circle.  They  kept  watch  in  turns,  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  servant  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Guzerat ;  and  whenever  there  was  any  suspicion 
of  danger,  this  servant  procured  a  company  of  horse¬ 
men  as  a  guard.  As  it  happened,  however,  the  jour¬ 
ney  was  accomplished  without  a  single  encounter. 

At  one  place  the  inhabitants  persisted  in  guard¬ 
ing  them  all  night,  although  told  they  were  not 
wanted.  Next  morning  they  demanded  payment, 
and  being  refused,  three  hundred  men  came  out  and 
stopped  the  waggons.  One  of  the  Englishmen  pre- 

s  The  Moghul  authorities  were  always  polite  to  English  visitors  so  long 
as  those  visitors  were  polite  and  courteous  in  return.  But  the  lower  orders 
of  Englishmen,  then  as  now,  were  too  often  insolent  and  arrogant  towards 
native  authorities.  Roe,  as  will  be  seen,  behaved  like  a  gentleman. 
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pared  to  fire  his  musket  ;  and  the  men  themselves 
began  to  bend  their  bows.  At  this  moment  it  was 
discovered  that  a  gift  equal  to  three  shillings  sterling 
would  satisfy  the  whole  three  hundred.  The  money 
was  accordingly  paid,  and  the  men  went  away  quite 
contented. 

On  another  occasion,  a  hot-headed  young  gentleman 
from  England  gave  some  trouble.  He  had  arrogantly 
ordered  the  servant  of  the  Viceroy  of  Guzerat  to  hold 
his  horse,  and  the  man  had  refused  to  do  his  bidding. 
Accordingly,  the  rash  English  youth  laid  his  horse¬ 
whip  about  the  man’s  shoulders,  and  fired  a  pistol, 
tearing  the  man’s  coat  and  bruising  his  knuckles. 
The  offender  was  soon  disarmed,  and  the  servant  was 
propitiated  with  a  rupee  and  a  promise  of  more 
money  on  reaching  Mandu.  The  servant  seemed 
satisfied  at  the  time,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
whole  thing  was  forgotten.  Ten  hours  afterwards, 
however,  a  native  grandee  passed  by  with  a  large 
train,  and  the  servant  complained  to  the  great  man 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  The  grandee  said 
that  the  English  were  in  the  wrong,  but  that  it  was 
no  business  of  his,  and  so  went  his  way.  That  same 
night  the  English  party  halted  near  a  large  town,  and 
the  servant  complained  to  the  inhabitants.  Many  of 
the  people  came  out  of  the  town  and  looked  at  the 
strangers,  but  did  nothing.  All  the  English  kept 
watch  that  night  to  guard  against  any  surprise  from 
the  townspeople ;  but  next  morning  the  servant  was 
quieted  with  a  little  money  and  many  good  words, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  matter. 

There  were,  however,  mountains  and  forests  in 
part  of  the  country  between  Surat  and  Mandu 
which  were  infested  by  robbers ;  and  travellers 
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often  hired  stout  daring  men,  such  as  Beloochis,  CHAP.  IX. 
Patans,  or  Kajpfits,  as  guards.  These  men  were  so 
trustworthy  that  they  were  always  ready  to  die  in 
defence  of  the  property  they  were  engaged  to  protect. 

Terry  said  that  an  English  merchant  might  have 
travelled  alone  under  such  a  guard  from  Surat  to 
Lahore  with  a  treasure  of  gold  and  jewels  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  men  received  their  fair  wages,  not  one 
would  have  touched  a  penny  of  it.  Terry  doubted  if 
an  Indian  merchant  could  have  done  the  same  in 
England  without  being  robbed  and  murdered.  Terry, 
it  will  be  remembered,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First. 

The  faithfulness  of  servants  in  India  was  said  to  be  Faithfulness  of 

...  servants. 

very  remarkable.  Iheir  pay,  equal  to  five  shillings 
a  month,  was  given  them  every  new  moon,  but  they 
always  required  a  month’s  pay  in  advance.  One  of 
the  camel-leaders  in  Terry’s  party  received  his  pay 
regularly  for  two  months,  but  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month  was  told  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  when  a  fresh  , 

supply  of  cash  would  come  to  hand.  The  man  was 
offended  at  the  delay,  and  took  a  solemn  farewell  of 
his  camel,  and  then  went  away  and  was  never  seen 
again.6  The  other  servants  stayed  with  the  party, 
and  were  paid  within  the  specified  time. 

Terry  furnishes  some  particulars  respecting  the  Power  of  the 
Great  Moghul  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
country,  which  are  valuable  as  expressions  of  con¬ 
temporary  opinion.  The  Great  Moghul,  he  says,  is  an 
overgrown  power  in  respect  to  the  vast  extent  of  his 
territories.  He  is  like  a  huge  pike  in  a  great  pond 
that  preys  upon  all  his  neighbours.  Consequently, 

6  Terry  can  scarcely  have  told  this  story  as  a  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of 
native  servants. 
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the  native  princes  outside  his  dominions  purchase  his 
forbearance  by  large  presents  and  homage,  and  by  a 
submissive  acknowledgment  of  his  mighty  power.7 
He  is  master  of  unknown  treasures,  and  can  command 
what  number  of  men  he  pleases.  His  armies  consist 
of  incredible  multitudes,  but  the  officers  are  not 
learned  in  the  art  of  war,  and  they  are  in  need  of 
skilful  captains  and  commanders. 

There  were  no  laws  to  regulate  justice  but  what 
were  written  in  the  breasts  of  the  Moghul  and  his 
Viceroys.  The  governors  often  proceeded  as  they 
pleased  in  punishing  the  offender  rather  than  the 
offence  :  men’s  persons  more  than  their  crimes. 

Murder  and  theft  were  punished  with  death,  and 
with  that  kind  of  death  which  the  judge  pleased  to 
impose.  Some  malefactors  were  hanged,  some  were 
beheaded,  some  were  impaled,  some  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts,  some  were  killed  by  elephants, 
and  some  were  stung  to  death  by  snakes.8 

The  Moghul  never  suffered  any  one  of  his  Viceroys 
to  tarry  long  in  one  government.  After  one  year, 
he  generally  removed  them  elsewhere,  so  that  none 
might  become  too  popular  or  powerful  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  province. 

The  Moghul  and  his  Viceroys  adjudicated  all  cases 
of  life  and  death.  There  were  officers  to  assist  them, 
who  were  known  as  Kotwals  ;  and  it  was  the  business 
of  the  Kotwal  to  arrest  offenders  and  bring  them 
before  the  judge.  There  were  other  judges,  known  as 
Kdzfs,  but  they  only  meddled  with  contracts,  debts, 
and  other  civil  matters.  The  Kotwal  arrested  both 


7  Terry  is  probably  alluding  to  tbe  Rajput  Rajas. 

8  Terry  was  writing  in  tbe  reign  of  Jehangir.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
Aurangzeb  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  passing  sentence  on  all  capital  cases. 
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debtors  and  sureties,  and  brought  them  before  the  chap.  ix. 
K&zf ;  and  if  the  debt  was  not  satisfied,  both  debtors 
and  sureties  were  imprisoned  and  fettered,  or  sold 
into  slavery,  together  with  their  wives  and  children.9 

Pietro  Della  Yalle  was  a  noble  Italian  from  net™  Delia 
Rome,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  by  birth,  education, 
and  conviction.  He  had  no  taste  for  trade  or  profit 
of  any  kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  Portuguese  in  India,  who  affected  to 
be  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  whilst  their  daily  lives 
were  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Della  Valle 
visited  India  out  of  an  intelligent  curiosity,  begotten 
of  the  learning  of  the  time,  to  discover  any  affinities 
that  might  exist  between  the  religion  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  India.  He  had  previously  travelled  in  Turkey 
and  Persia,  and  had  lost  a  dearly  beloved  wife.  In 
India  he  found  a  change  of  scene,  but  he  could  not 
throw  off  the  melancholy  which  often  tinges  his 
narrative.10 

Della  Yalle  landed  at  Surat,  on  the  western  coast  of  Surat:  Dutch 
India,  in  February  1623.  The  port  belonged  to  the  factories  ;  hatred 

7  J  x  <D  of  the  Portu- 

Moghuls,  and  was  already  the  resort  of  European guese- 


9  This  barbarous  custom  prevailed  in  all  Moghul  countries,  and  exists  to 
this  day  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Burma. 

10  Della  Valle’s  Travels  in  the  East  Indies.  English  translation,  folio. 
Loudon,  1665.  Della  Valle  was  born  in  1586,  and  set  out  on  his  travels  in 
1614,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  landed  at  Surat  in  1623, 
when  be  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  The  story  of  his  marriage  is  a  for¬ 
gotten  romance.  At  Bagdad  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  Maronite 
lady,  whom  he  calls  Madame  Maani.  He  married  Maani,  and  she  accom¬ 
panied  him  during  his  subsequent  travels  through  Kurdistan  and  Persia.  In 
his  letters  to  his  friends  in  Italy,  he  describes  her  as  a  model  of  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  virtue.  She  died  in  Persia  in  1621,  and  the  bereaved 
husband  had  her  body  embalmed,  and  carried  it  with  him  during  his  subse¬ 
quent  travels  in  India.  In  1626,  five  years  after  her  death,  her  remains  were 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  and  Della 
Valle  pronounced  a  funeral  oration,  expressing  his  intention  of  being  laid  in 
the  same  place  that  their  two  souls  might  rise  together  at  the  last  day. 
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traders,  especially  Dutch  and  English.  Both  Dutch 
and  English  had  factories  at  Surat,  and  thence  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Persia  on  one  side,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  on  the  other.  At  this  period  neither 
Madras,  Bombay,  nor  Calcutta  had  any  existence. 
Farther  south,  half-way  between  Surat  and  Cape 
Comorin,  the  Portuguese  had  a  city  and  territory  at 
Goa ;  and  Goa  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  the  East,  and  the  residence  of  a  Portu¬ 
guese  Viceroy,  for  more  than  a  century.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  were  Catholics,  and  hated  both  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  as  heretics  in  religion  and  rivals  in  the 
Eastern  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  both  English  and 
Dutch  were  equally  bitter  against  the  Portuguese, 
not  only  as  Papists,  but  as  claiming  to  hold,  by  some 
dubious  grant  from  the  Pope,  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
trade  to  the  eastward. 

Della  Valle  was  accompanied  on  his  voyage  to 
Surat  by  a  young  girl  named  Signora  Mariuccia,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  his  family  from  infancy,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  his  deceased  wife. 
The  custom-house  officials  at  Surat  had  been  rude  to 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Mandelslo  ;  and  even  Della  Valle 
complained  of  the  strictness  with  which  they  ex¬ 
amined  every  article  of  baggage  ;  but  they  behaved 
like  gentlemen  towards  the  Signora.  They  required 
to  be  informed  of  her  quality,  and  ordered  that  she 
should  be  politely  treated  and  protected  from  any 
violence  or  disorder.  Meanwhile,  a  certain  Donna 
Lucia,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Dutchmen 
at  Surat,  sent  a  coach  to  bring  away  the  Signora, 
and  accommodate  her  in  her  own  house.11 

11  This  young  girl  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Della  Valle  in  subsequent 
parts  of  his  travels,  under  the  more  familiar  name  of  Mariam  Tinitiu. 
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At  this  period  the  English  in  India  were  all  chap.  ix. 
bachelors,  or  living  as  bachelors;  for  those  who  had  Dutch  marriages, 
been  married  in  England  were  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  East  India  Company  from  having 
their  wives  out  in  India.  The  Dutch,  however,  were 
mostly  married  men  living  with  their  wives.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Dutch  had  been  under  the  same  restrictions 
as  the  English,  but  they  had  recently  planted  a 
colony  in  Java  under  the  name  of  New  Batavia, 
and  great  privileges  had  been  offered  to  every  Dutch¬ 
man  who  married  a  wife  and  settled  in  Java.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  unmarried  Dutchmen  in  Surat  were  bent  on 
finding  wives,  as  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
trading  life  in  the  East,  In  the  absence  of  European 
women,  they  married  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  even 
Hindus  ;  in  fact,  a  Dutchman  was  ready  to  marry 
a  wife  belonging  to  any  class  or  nationality,  provided 
only  that  she  was  a  Christian  or  would  become  a 
Christian.  Della  Valle  states,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  discredit  him,  that  sometimes  a  Dutchman  bought 
a  female  slave  in  the  bazar,  and  required  her  to  become 
a  Christian,  in  order  to  marry  her  at  once  and  carry 
her  off  to  Java. 

Donna  Lucia,  who  took  charge  of  the  voung  Sig  llOl’a  Adventures  nf 

_  1  .  n  i  Donna  Lucia, 

Manuccia,  had  been  the  heroine  of  a  strange  adventure  the  catholic 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  send  a 
number  of  well-born  orphan  girls  every  year  to  Goa, 
with  sufficient  dowries  to  procure  them  husbands  in 
Portuguese  India.  Donna  Lucia  was  one  of  three 
Portuguese  orphan  girls  of  good  family  who  had 
been  sent  to  India  the  previous  year.  The  fleet 
which  carried  them  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
captured  some  of  the  ships,  and  carried  off  the  three 
damsels  to  Surat.  Being  passably  handsome,  the 
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most  eminent  merchants  in  Surat  were  anxious  to 
marry  them.  All  three  became  Protestants,  and 
were  provided  with  Protestant  husbands.  Two  had 
gone  oft'  with  their  husbands  to  Java  or  elsewhere, 
but  Donna  Lucia  had  married  the  wealthiest  Dutch¬ 
man  at  Surat  and  remained  there.  Della  Valle  found, 
however,  to  his  great  joy,  that  Donna  Lucia  was 
only  a  Protestant  in  name.  She  had  been  obliged  to 
conform  publicly  to  the  Protestant  “  heresy,”  but 
was  a  Catholic  in  private,  with  the  knowledge  and 
connivance  of  her  Protestant  husband. 

At  the  time  of  Della  Valle’s  visit  to  Surat  the 
Moghul  rule  was  tolerant  in  the  extreme.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Jehangfr  was  a  Mussulman,  but  not  a  pure  one  ; 
and  Christians,  Hindus,  and  people  of  all  religions 
were  allowed  to  live  as  they  pleased,  and  in  what  style 
they  pleased.  The  president  of  the  English  factory 
and  the  commendator  of  the  Dutch  factory  went 
abroad  with  the  same  state  as  Moghul  grandees, 
accompanied  by  music  and  streamers,  and  a  train  of 
native  servants  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
swords  and  bucklers.  Such  weapons  were  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  protection,  but  were  part  of  the  pomp  which 
was  affected  by  every  great  man  in  India. 

Native  servants,  says  Della  Valle,  cost  very  little 
in  India ;  three  rupees  a  month  was  the  regular  rate 
of  wages  in  the  best  families.  There  were  also  nume¬ 
rous  slaves,  who  cost  less  ;  they  were  clad  in  cottons, 
which  wTere  very  cheap,  and  lived  on  rice  and  fish, 
which  were  very  plentiful. 

Della  Valle  was  not  interested  in  the  Muham¬ 
madans.  He  had  seen  enough  of  them  during  his 
previous  travels  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  He  was, 
however,  anxious  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
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Hindus,  especially  as  they  were  allowed  to  practise 
all  their  religions  rites  at  Surat,  excepting  that  of 
widow-burning  or  Sati.  He  adds,  however,  that  the 
Nawab  of  Surat  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  permit 
a  widow  to  burn  herself  alive  with  her  deceased 
husband  ;  but  this  permission  could  only  be  obtained 
by  bribes.  Della  Valle  saw  a  marriage  procession  of 
two  boy-bridegrooms  and  two  girl-brides,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  usual  pomp  of  music 
and  streamers. 

Della  Valle  witnessed  a  religious  rite  in  Surat 
which  is  not  often  described  by  travellers.12  He 
saw  the  worship  of  Parvatl,  the  wife  of  Siva,  in  the 
form  of  a  tree.  A  circle  was  carved  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  to  represent  the  face  of  the  goddess.  It  was 
painted  flesh  colour,  and  decorated  around  with  flowers 
and  leaves  of  betel,  which  were  often  renewed.  It 
was  set  about  with  eyes  of  gold  and  silver,  the  gifts 
of  pious  votaries,  who  had  been  cured  of  diseases  of 
the  eye.  Overhead  was  a  great  bell,  and  this  bell 
was  rung,  not  to  summon  the  worshippers  to  devo¬ 
tion,  but  to  call  upon  the  goddess  to  listen  to  their 
prayers.13 

When  the  worshippers  had  rung  the  bells,  they 
joined  their  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  They 
next  stretched  their  hands  down  to  the  ground,  and 
then  slowly  raised  them  to  their  lips,  and  finally  ex- 


12  The  worship  of  trees  is  universal  in  India,  and  the  religious  rites  described 
by  Della  Valle  are  precisely  those  that  may  still  be  seen.  The  worship  of 
trees  and  rivers  fiuds  expression  in  the  Rfimayana  (see  History  of  India, 
vol.  ii.).  The  worship  of  a  mountain  is  described  in  the  legends  of  Krishna 
(see  History,  vol.  i.). 

33  This  idea  of  bells  is  essentially  Oriental.  A  great  bell  was  hung  up  in  like 
manner  in  the  palaces  of  Hindu  Rajas,  and  even  in  the  palace  of  the  Great 
Moghul,  and  was  rung  by  petitioners  to  induce  the  sovereign  to  listen  to 
their  complaints. 
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tended  them  as  high  as  possible  over  their  heads. 
Some  said  their  prayers  standing ;  others  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  earth,  or  touched  the  ground  with 
their  foreheads,  and  performed  other  acts  of  humility. 
Next  they  walked  one  or  more  times  round  the  tree, 
and  sprinkled  the  idol  with  rice,  oil,  milk,  and  other 
like  offerings.  But  there  was  no  sprinkling  of  blood. 
Indeed  the  slaughter  of  animals,  even  for  sacrifice, 
was  regarded  as  a  mortal  sin.  Some  gave  alms  to  the 
priest  who  attended  upon  the  idol ;  in  return  they 
were  presented  with  a  portion  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  betel  which  surrounded  the  idol.  They 
kissed  these  flowers  and  leaves  with  great  devotion, 
and  placed  them  on  their  heads  in  token  of  reverence. 

Beside  the  tree  was  a  little  chapel  with  a  narrow 
window  which  served  for  entrance.  Barren  women 
entered  that  chapel,  and  some  time  afterwards  found 
themselves  with  child.  This  result  was  ascribed  to 
the  presence  of  priests  within  the  chapel.14 

Della  Valle  stayed  only  a  few  days  at  Surat.  He 
was  anxious  to  go  to  Cambay,  about  eighty  miles  to 
the  northward,  where  the  Hindus  were  more  nume¬ 
rous.  The  times  were  troubled.  Shah  Jehan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Jehangfr,  was  in  open  rebellion  against 
his  father,  and  marching  an  army  towards  Agra.  On 
the  eve  of  Della  Valle’s  departure  from  Surat,  news 
arrived  from  Agra  that  Jehangfr  had  sent  Asof  Khan 
to  Agra  to  remove  the  imperial  treasures  before  Shah 
Jehan  should  arrive  there.15 

Della  Valle  made  the  journey  from  Surat  to  Cambay 


14  Similar  abominations  are  carried  on  in  India  to  this  day,  especially  in 
the  territories  of  Rajput  princes. 

16  This  incident  has  already  been  related  in  dealing  with  the  reign  of 
Jehangir.  There  are  several  authorities  for  the  same  story.  Della  Valle, 
however,  fixes  the  date,  1623. 
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in  four  days,  and  lodged  at  tlie  house  of  the  Dutch 
merchants,  who  treated  him  with  great  hospitality. 

The  strangest  things  to  he  seen  at  Cambay  were 
the  hospitals  for  sick  and  lame  animals.  The  Hindus 
maintained  these  hospitals  because  they  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  tending  sick  animals  was  equivalent  to 
tending  the  souls  of  departed  men.  Della  Valle 
visited  a  hospital  for  lame  or  diseased  birds  of  all 
kinds,  wild  and  domestic.  Those  which  recovered 
were  set  at  liberty  :  the  wild  ones  flew  away ;  the 
domestic  ones  were  given  to  some  pious  person  to 
keep  in  his  own  house.  In  the  same  hospital  were 
certain  orphan  mice  without  sire  or  dam.  An  old 
man  with  a  white  beard,  and  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
kept  the  mice  in  a  box  with  cotton  wool,  and  gave 
them  milk  with  a  bird’s  feather. 

Della  \ralle  also  visited  a  hospital  of  goats  and 
sheep ;  some  were  sick  or  lame ;  others  had  been 
redeemed  from  Muhammadan  butchers  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  ransom.  There  was  another  hospital  of  cows 
and  calves ;  some  had  broken  legs ;  others  were  old, 
infirm,  or  very  lean.  A  Muhammadan  thief,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  hands,  was  also  maintained  in 
the  same  hospital. 

No  ransom  was  paid  for  the  redemption  of  cows  or 
calves,  as  the  Hindus  of  Cambay  had  prevailed  on 
the  Moghul  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  prohibit 
the  slaughter  of  those  animals  under  heavy  penalties. 
If  any  man,  Muhammadan  or  otherwise,  slaughtered 
a  cow  or  calf  at  Cambay,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  life. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambay,  Della  Valle  saw 
a  troop  of  naked  Yogis,  smeared  with  ashes,  earth, 
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and  colours.  They  were  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  making  a  ring  round  their  Archimandrita  or 
leader.  This  man  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  for 
holiness,  not  only  by  the  Yogis,  but  by  the  common 
people.  Many  grave  persons  went  and  made  low 
reverences  to  him,  kissed  his  hands,  and  stood  in  a 
humble  posture  before  him ;  whilst  he  affected  a 
strange  scorn  of  all  worldly  things,  and  scarcely 
deigned  to  speak  to  those  that  came  to  honour  him. 
The  Yogis  lived  upon  alms,  and  despised  clothes  and 
riches.  They  feigned  to  lead  lives  of  celibacy,  but 
were  known  to  commit  debaucheries.  They  formed 
societies  under  the  obedience  of  their  superiors,  but 
otherwise  wandered  about  the  world  without  having 
any  settled  abode.  Their  habitations  were  the  fields, 
the  streets,  the  porches,  the  courts  of  temples,  and 
under  the  trees,  especially  where  any  idol  was  wor¬ 
shipped.  They  underwent  with  the  utmost  patience 
the  rigour  of  the  night  air  or  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  midday  sun.  They  had  spiritual  exercises,  and 
some  pretensions  to  learning ;  but  Della  Valle  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  so-called  wisdom  chiefly  consisted 
in  arts  of  divination,  secrets  of  herbs,  and  other 
natural  things  ;  also  in  magic  and  enchantments,  to 
which  they  were  much  addicted,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  boasted  of  doing  great  wonders. 

In  March  1623  Della  Valle  returned  to  Surat. 
Further  news  had  been  received  from  Agra,  Shah 
Jehan  had  taken  and  sacked  the  city,  but  failed  to 
capture  the  fortress  which  contained  the  imperial 
treasure.  Fearful  barbarities  had  been  committed  by 
the  rebel  prince  and  his  soldiery.  The  citizens  of 
Agra  had  been  put  to  the  torture  to  force  them  to 
discover  their  secret  hoards.  Many  ladies  of  quality 
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lnxd  been  outraged  and  mangled.  Meanwhile  Jehangir  chap.  ix. 
suspected  that  Asof  Khan  was  implicated  in  the 
rebellion,  and  placed  him  in  close  custody.  It  was 
reported  that  Jehangir  was  marching  an  army  very 
slowly  towards  Agra. 

Della  Valle  next  proposed  going  to  Goa,  the  famous  Proposed  voyage 
capital  of  Portuguese  India.  Goa  was  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Surat.  The  distance 
was  too  great  for  a  land  journey,  whilst  the  voyage 
was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Malabar  pirates  that 
infested  those  waters.  At  last  Della  Valle  arranged 
to  undertake  the  voyage  in  the  company  of  a  large 
Portuguese  convoy. 

At  starting  there  was  a  domestic  difficulty.  Della  story  of  Gaui, 
Valle  had  taken  a  Muhammadan  boy  into  his  service  Mussulman, 
in  Persia,  named  Galal,  and  induced  him  to  become  a 
Christian.  On  arriving  at  Surat,  Galal  ignored  his 
conversion,  and  declared  himself  a  Mussulman.  At 
first  Della  Valle  thought  the  boy  was  acting  through 
fear  of  the  Moghul  authorities  ;  but  soon  had  reason 
to  suspect  him  of  an  intention  of  returning  to  the 
religion  of  the  Koran.  The  custom-house  officials 
interfered,  and  refused  to  allow  Galal  to  accompany 
his  Christian  master  to  a  Christian  country  like  Goa, 
where  he  might  be  perverted  from  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet.  Della  Valle  was  so  angry  that  he  threatened 
the  boy  with  death  if  he  ventured  to  turn  Mussulman. 

On  this  Galal  was  so  frightened  at  the  prosjiect  that 
he  resolved  to  remain  a  Christian  ;  and  he  accordingly 
managed  to  escape  from  Surat,  and  eventually  accom¬ 
panied  his  master  to  Goa. 

Della  Valle  left  Surat  on  the  24th  of  March  1623,  Description  of 

the  island  of 

and  reached  Goa  on  the  8th  of  April.  The  city  was  Goa- 
the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
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the  East.  It  was  seated  on  one  of  the  numerous 
islands  off  the  western  coast,  which  were  formed  by 
rivers  that  separated  them  from  the  mainland.  It 
was  built  on  the  innermost  side  of  the  island,  facing 
the  continent ;  but  the  whole  island,  especially  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  was  adorned  with  towns  and 
country-houses,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  palm  trees 
and  delightful  gardens.  The  island  was  nearly 
environed  by  a  wall,  especially  on  the  land  side, 
and  the  gates  were  continually  guarded.  This  was 
necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Mahratta  and 
Muhammadan  neighbours,  and  to  prevent  the  outlet 
of  thieves  or  slaves,  who  might  otherwise  escape 
over  the  river  into  the  dominions  of  the  Muham¬ 
madan  Sultan  of  Bijapur.  On  the  sea  side  such 
precautions  were  unnecessary.  Here  there  were 
numerous  islets  and  peninsulas  belonging  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  which  were  occupied  by  towns  and  numerous 
churches. 

Della  Valle  entered  the  river  of  Goa  from  the  north 
side.  As  he  reached  the  inmost  recess  he  saw  the 
city  stretched  out  on  his  right  hand.  It  was  built 
partly  upon  a  plain,  and  partly  on  pleasant  hills  ; 
and  from  the  tops  of  these  hills  there  was  a  charming- 
prospect  of  the  whole  island  and  the  sea  beyond. 
The  buildings  were  good,  large,  and  convenient. 
They  were  contrived,  for  the  most  part,  to  receive 
the  breezes  and  fresh  air  which  moderated  the  ex¬ 
treme  heats.  The  churches  were  the  finest  buildino-s 

O 

in  Goa.  Many  were  held  by  religious  orders,  such 
as  Augustines,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites, 
and  Jesuits.  Indeed,  there  were  too  many  priests  at 
Goa;  half  the  number  would  have  sufficed  for  a 
much  larger  city.  Besides  the  religious  orders,  there 
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were  many  secular  priests,  parishes,  and  cliapels,  and,  ciiap.  ix. 
lastly,  the  cathedral. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Goa  were  numerous,  Native  popuia- 
but  the  most  part  were  slaves.  They  were  a  black 
generation,  ill  clad,  and  a  disparagement  to  the 
city. 

The  Portuguese  were  few  in  number,  and  had  much  Poverty  and 

pride  of  the 

declined  of  late  years.  They  used  to  be  rich,  but  i,°rtuguese- 
had  lost  their  wealth  through  the  incursions  of  the 
Dutch  and  English,  and  become  very  poor.  In  out¬ 
ward  appearance  they  still  lived  in  some  splendour, 
for  the  country  was  very  plentiful,  and  they  made  a 
show  of  all  they  had.  But  in  secret  they  suffered 
great  hardships.  They  were  all  desirous  of  being 
accounted  gentlemen  ;  and  rather  than  submit  to 
mechanical  employments,  they  underwent  much  dis¬ 
tress,  and  even  wTent  out  begging  in  the  evening. 

They  all  professed  arms,  and  claimed  to  be  considered 
as  soldiers,  the  married  as  well  as  the  single.  Few, 
except  priests  and  doctors  of  law  and  physic,  were 
seen  without  a  sword.  Even  the  artificers  and 
meanest  plebeians  carried  swords  and  wore  silk 
clothes. 

Della  Valle  found  the  Portuguese  singularly  squeam-  significant 

0  0  .  squeamishness. 

ish.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  young  girl,  Mariam 
Tinitin,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  his  house  from 
a  little  child,  and  was  always  treated  as  his  own 
daughter :  but  the  Portuguese  of  Goa  held  it  to  be 
contrary  to  good  manners  that  the  two  should  be 
dwelling  in  the  same  house.  Della  Valle  accord¬ 
ingly  placed  Mariam  Tinitin  in  the  charge  of  a  Portu¬ 
guese  gentlewoman  ;  but  he  could  not  help  remarking 
on  the  depravity  which  was  often  to  be  found  amongst 
near  relations  at  Goa,  and  which  rendered  such  pre- 

28 
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cautions  necessary  to  prevent  public  scandal.16  As 
regards  Della  Valle,  however,  his  feelings  were  des¬ 
tined  to  undergo  an  extraordinary  change.  The 
story  has  already  been  told  of  his  burying  his  beloved 
wife  with  great  pomp  at  Rome,  and  delivered  an 
oration  over  her  remains.  Subsequently  he  married 
Mariam  Tinitin. 

Della  Valle  lodged  for  a  few  days  in  a  convent  of 
the  Jesuits.  Here  he  found  many  Italian  fathers, 
besides  Portuguese,  Castilians,  and  priests  of  other- 
nations.  The  Jesuits  employed  many  Italian  fathers 
on  missions  to  China,  Japan,  India,  and  other  countries 
in  the  East.  Many  of  these  missionaries  were  learned 
and  accomplished  men.  One  was  skilled  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  China  and  Japan  ;  another  was  a  great 
mathematician ;  a  third  was  learned  in  Greek  and 
Arabic ;  whilst  one  priest  was  distinguished  as  a 
painter. 

On  the  27th  of  April  1623  there  was  a  solemn 
procession  at  Goa  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  for 
the  annual  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  procession 
was  made  by  the  whole  clergy,  with  a  greater  show 
of  green  boughs  than  clothes.  Mysteries  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  persons  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  ficti¬ 
tious  animals,  dances,  and  masquerades.  These  things 
were  not  to  Della  Valle’s  liking.  He  says  that  in 
Italy  they  would  have  been  better  suited  to  rural 
villages  than  to  great  cities. 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  a  Portuguese  gentleman  arrived 


16  Other  old  travellers  to  Goa  bear  similar  testimony  to  the  vices  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  The  strictest  laws  were  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
sexes  apart  in  ordinary  domestic  life.  The  same  depraved  inclinations  are  to 
be  found  to  this  day  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  half-caste  Portuguese  at 
Calcutta. 
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at  Goa;  lie  had  come  from  the  court  of  Spain  over¬ 
land  through  Turkey.  He  was  said  to  have  made  a 
rapid  journey  ;  he  brought  letters  from  Madrid  dated 
the  end  of  October,  and  landed  at  Goa  in  little  more 
than  six  months.  At  Marseilles  he  met  the  courier 
who  was  carrying  the  tidings  to  Madrid  that  the 
Portuguese  had  lost  their  famous  settlement  in  the 
island  of  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  brought 
out  a  variety  of  news  from  Europe,  especially  that 
five  saints  had  been  canonised  in  one  day,  namely, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  Philip  Neri,  Teresa, 
and  Isidore. 

Saint  Teresa  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites.  Accordingly,  the  Carmelites 
at  Goa  determined  to  celebrate  her  canonisation  at 
once,  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the 
canonisation  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  ceremonial  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  May,  being  nine  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  news.  Two  Portuguese  boys,  richly  clad  in  riding- 
habits  as  couriers,  were  sent  to  announce  the  canonisa¬ 
tion  of  Saint  Teresa  to  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  in  certain 
appropriate  verses.  The  same  boys  proclaimed  the 
glorious  occasion  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  through¬ 
out  the  streets  of  Goa,  and  scattered  the  verses 
amongst  the  people  of  the  city.  Meanwdiile  the 
bells  in  all  the  churches  were  ringing  with  joy;  for 
so  the  Bishop  had  given  orders.  At  night  there 
were  displays  of  fireworks  throughout  the  city ; 
whilst  all  the  chief  Portuguese  of  the  place  paraded 
the  streets  in  various  disguises  after  the  manner  of 
a  masquerade.  Della  Valle  went  in  the  garb  of  an 
Arab  gentleman,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  boy 
dressed  as  a  Persian  soldier. 
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On  the  24th  of  June  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  was  celebrated  at  Goa.  The  Viceroy  and 
other  Portuguese  gentlemen  rode  through  the  city  in 
masquerade  habits,  but  without  masks.  They  next 
heard  Mass  in  the  church  of  Saint  John,  and  then 
went  to  the  large  street  of  Saint  Paul.  Many  com¬ 
panies  of  Kanarese  Christian  soldiers  marched  past 
with  ensigns,  drums,  and  arms,  leaping  and  playing 
along  the  streets  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 
Della  Valle  saw  the  show  from  the  house  of  a  native 
who  was  called  King  of  the  Maldives.  The  ancestors 
of  this  man  had  been  real  kings,  but  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  own  subjects ; 
and  he  had  fled  to  Goa  and  turned  Christian,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Portuguese  would  help  him  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been 
deceived ;  and  there  were  many  other  princes  in  India 
who  had  been  deceived  by  the  Portuguese  in  like 
manner. 

Subsequently  the  Jesuits  of  the  college  of  Saint 
Paul  celebrated  the  canonisation  of  their  two  saints, 
Ignatius  and  Xavier,  and  the  splendour  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Carmelites.  All  the 
collegians  came  forth  in  a  great  cavalcade,  divided 
into  three  squadrons  under  three  banners.  One 
squadron  represented  Europe,  the  second  Asia,  and 
the  third  Africa ;  and  the  men  of  each  squadron 
were  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  the  nations  of 
their  respective  continents.  Before  the  cavalcade 
went  a  chariot  of  clouds,  with  Fame  on  the  top,  who 
sounded  her  trumpet  to  the  accompaniment  of  other 
music,  and  proclaimed  the  canonisation  of  Ignatius 
and  Xavier.  Two  other  chariots  followed ;  one  re¬ 
presented  Faith,  or  the  Church;  the  other  was  a 
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Mount  Parnassus,  carrying  Apollo  and  the  Muses  as 
representatives  of  the  sciences  taught  in  the  college. 
Five  great  pyramids,  covered  with  pictures,  were  also 
drawn  along  on  wheels  by  men  on  foot.  The  first 
Avas  painted  Avitli  all  the  martyrs  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits.  The  second  Avas  painted  with  doctors  and 
authors  belonging  to  the  same  order.  The  third  was 
painted  with  figures  of  every  nation  to  Avhicli  the 
Jesuits  had  sent  missions,  and  thus  represented  the 
various  languages  in  which  the  Jesuits  preached  and 
taught.  The  fourth  pyramid  was  painted  with  devices 
showing  all  the  provinces  of  the  said  religion.  The 
fifth  displayed  all  the  miracles  which  had  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  two  saints,  Ignatius  and  Xavier.  These 
pyramids  Avere  drawm  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  then  placed  as  monuments  in  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  the  Augustine  fathers 
made  a  solemn  procession  to  represent  the  footsteps 
of  our  Lord  during  His  Passion.  They  carried  a 
figure  of  Christ  with  a  cross  on  his  shoulders,  and 
many  scourged  themselves  as  they  Avalkecl  along. 
They  Avere  clad  in  Avhite  sackcloth,  very  gravely, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  Portuguese  nation. 
Altars  had  been  set  up  at  certain  places  in  the  city, 
and  the  procession  halted  at  each  altar,  whilst  the 
fathers  sang  appropriate  hymns.  After  a  while  the 
figure  of  Christ  was  turned  back,  and  the  people  filled 
the  air  Avitli  their  lamentations. 

There  was  no  city  in  the  world  where  there  were 
so  many  processions  as  in  Goa.  The  religious  orders 
Avere  rich  and  numerous,  and  the  priests  were  vastly 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  of  Goa  Avere  naturally  idle  and  addicted  to 
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shows.  They  neglected  matters  of  more  weight,  and 
more  profit  to  the  public,  and  readily  busied  them¬ 
selves  in  these  exhibitions. 

Della  Valle  remarked  that,  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  such  shows  were  all  very  well  as  part  of  Divine 
worship  ;  but  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  they  were 
unprofitable,  and  much  too  frequent.  The  crowd  of 
monks  and  ecclesiastics  was  burdensome  to  the  state 
and  prejudicial  to  the  militia.  Goa  was  a  city  border¬ 
ing  on  enemies ;  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom 
lying  in  the  midst  of  barbarians.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  utmost  attention  should  have  been 
given  to  fleets  and  armies. 

Della  Valle  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
low  tone  of  Christian  thought  in  Goa.  During  Lent 
there  were  sermons  preached  at  evening  time  in  the 
different  churches  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  At 
the  end  of  these  sermons  pictures  were  exhibited  by 
lighted  tapers  ;  one  day  that  of  “Ecce  Homo,”  another 
day  that  of  our  Lord  carrying  the  cross,  and  on  the 
last  day  there  was  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  Some¬ 
times  the  figures  in  the  pictures  were  made  to  move 
and  turn ;  thus  a  robe  fell  from  the  “  Ecce  Homo  ” 
and  discovered  the  wounded  body.  At  this  sight  the 
people  raised  prodigious  cries  and  the  women  shrieked 
and  screamed.  The  gentlewomen  were  so  zealous 
that  they  not  only  cried  out  themselves,  but  obliged 
their  maids  to  cry  out  in  like  manner ;  and  if  there 
was  any  failure  in  this  respect,  they  would  beat  their 
maids  in  church,  and  that  very  loudly,  so  that  every 
one  could  hear  them. 

In  October  1623  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  proposed 
sending  an  ambassador  to  the  Puaja  of  Kanara,  a 
potentate  whose  dominions  lay  at  some  distance  to 
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the  south  of  Goa.  Della  Valle  was  very  anxious  to 
see  some  Hindu  country  under  Hindu  rule,  where 
the  people  performed  their  own  rites  after  their  own 
manner,  without  any  interference  from  Muhammadan 
or  Christian  masters.  Accordingly  he  accompanied 
the  ambassador  on  his  mission  to  Kanara. 

Before  describing  Della  Valle’s  visit  to  Southern 
India,  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  general 
history  of  the  Peninsula. 

There  were  three  traditional  Hindu  empires  or 
nationalities  in  the  south,  'which  are  distinguished 
by  their  respective  languages ;  namely,  the  Telinga, 
the  Tamil,  and  the  Kanarese.  Each  of  these  empires 
wras  occasionally  disjointed  into  groups  of  kingdoms, 
and  sometimes  one  or  more  kingdoms  were  conso¬ 
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lidated  into  some  temporary  empire.  The  Telinga 
empire  of  Vijayanagara,  the  Tamil  kingdom  of  Madura, 
and  the  Kanarese  empire  of  the  Beldl  dynasty, 
might  be  accepted  as  representatives  of  such  Hindu 
states  and  powers ;  but  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  dealing  with  Hindu  history,  that  whilst 
the  political  areas  were  constantly  changing,  the 
areas  of  the  respective  languages  remained  the 
same.17 

When  a  Hindu  empire  was  broken  up,  its  provinces  conversion  of 

xx  provinces  into 

became  kingdoms,  and  the  Naik  or  deputy  governor  ™°“ts0aud 
of  a  province  became  an  independent  Raja.  The  Kaja£" 
breaking-up  of  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar  is  an 
illustration  of  these  revolutions.  A  number  of  petty 
princes,  like  the  Naiks  of  Kanara,  Mysore,  Vellore, 

Tanjore,  and  Madura,  sprang  into  existence,  and  were 
soon  engaged  in  intermittent  wars  amongst  thern- 


17  See  Appendix  II.,  Hindu  Annals. 
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selves.18  Della  Valle’s  visit  to  the  south  will  bring 
some  of  these  petty  Eajas  under  close  review. 

According  to  Delia  Valle,  the  Raja  of  Kanara  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Venk-tapa  Naik.  The  father 
or  predecessor  of  this  prince  was  some  time  vassal  of 
the  great  Raja  of  Vijayanagar ;  but  after  the  down¬ 
fall  of  that  empire  he  became  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  province  of  which  he  had  been  hitherto  only 
governor.  Venk-tapa  Naik  was  a  good  soldier,  and 
had  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by  seizing  the 
territories  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  gone  to  war 
with  a  neighbouring  prince,  known  as  the  Raja  of 
Banghel,  who  was  an  ally  of  Portugal.  He  had  dis¬ 
possessed  the  Raja  of  his  fort  and  territory,  and 
defeated  a  Portuguese  force  which  had  been  sent  to 
restore  the  Raja  to  the  throne  of  Banghel. 

In  spite  of  this  victory  over  the  Portuguese  forces, 
Venk-tapa  Naik  was  anxious  for  peace  with  Portugal. 
His  country  produced  much  pepper,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  were  accustomed  to  buy  it.  Moreover,  the 
Portuguese  owed  him  a  large  balance  for  the  pepper 
of  the  previous  year.  He  was  thus  ready  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Viceroy  of  Goa,  but  he  suspected 
that  the  Viceroy  wanted  him  to  restore  the  territory 
and  fortress  of  Banghel,  and  he  was  resolved  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  sent  a  Brahman  named 
Vitula  Sinay  to  Goa,  and  this  Brahman  had  carried  on 
some  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  and 
was  now  returning  to  Kanara,  accompanied  by  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  and  Della  Valle. 

18  The  legends  of  theNaiks  of  Madura  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Hindu 
annals  of  these  little  Rajas.  See  Appendix  II. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  old  Rajas  of  Vellore  were  not  Naiks,  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  old  family  of  Vijayanagar,  and  as  such  claimed  to  be 
suzerains  over  the  whole  Peninsula, 
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The  country  intervening  between  Goa  and  Kanara  chap.  ix. 
belonged  to  the  Muhammadan  Sultan  of  Bljapur.  coasting  voyage 

rin  •  1  .  .  .  off  Bij;ii>ur  terri- 

the  journey  between  the  two  territories  might  thus  tory. 
have  been  made  by  land,  but  the  Sultan’s  officers 
were  not  always  courteous  to  the  Portuguese.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  send  the  embassy  by  sea. 

The  Brahman,  Vitula  Sinay,  went  in  one  ship,  and 
the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  Della  Valle  went  in 
another.  Three  other  ships  carried  the  baggage,  as 
well  as  horses  and  other  presents  for  Venk-tapa 
Naik.  The  whole  were  accompanied  by  a  convoy  of 
Portuguese  war-frigates  under  the  command  of  a 
Portuguese  admiral. 

O 


The  fleet  sailed  from  Goa  to  the  Portuguese  port 
of  Onore,  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues.19  The 
voyage  was  marked  by  incidents  peculiar  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  was  a  difficulty  about 
seamen.  Goa  was  on  the  decline,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Bljapur  would  not  permit  the  Portuguese  ships  to 
enter  his  ports  and  engage  mariners.  Next  there 
was  a  bootless  chase  of  Malabar  corsairs ;  but,  after 
some  delay,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Onore. 

The  port  of  Onore  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Portu¬ 
guese  settlement.  There  was  a  large  fort  with  a 
commandant.  Most  of  the  married  Portuguese  lived 
within  the  fort  in  separate  houses,  having  wells  and 
gardens.  The  streets  within  the  fort  were  large  and 
fair,  and  there  was  also  a  piazza  which  would  hold 
all  the  inhabitants  in  the  event  of  a  siege.  There 
were  two  churches,  but  only  one  priest,  who  was  the 
vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa. 

Within  this  secluded  fort  there  had  been  an  ex¬ 
citing  scandal.  The  wife  of  the  commandant  was 

O 


Want  of  seamen. 
Malabar  pirates. 
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Scandal  at  Onore. 


19  Ouore  appears  on  modern  maps  under  tire  name  of  Hunahwar, 
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very  jealous.  She  had  banished  a  servant  who  was 
supposed  to  have  carried  messages  from  the  com¬ 
mandant  to  other  ladies.  The  vicar  had  interfered, 
and  there  had  been  a  grand  cpiarrel  between  the 
commandant  and  the  vicar.  The  ambassador  had 
been  ordered  to  make  peace  between  the  two.  He 
was  said  to  have  succeeded  as  far  as  outward  appear¬ 
ances  were  concerned,  but  it  was  only  a  forced  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Della  Valle  and  the  embassy  were  delayed  some 
days  at  Onore.  The  kingdom  of  Venk-tapa  Naik 
bordered  on  Onore  ;20  but  the  Raja  had  lost  a  beloved 
wdfe,  and  would  not  see  any  one.  A  curious  story 
was  told  of  this  queen.  Both  she  and  her  husband 
were  Hindus  of  the  caste  and  religion  of  the  Linga- 
vants.21  After  many  years  of  married  life,  the  queen 
discovered  that  her  husband  kept  a  Muhammadan 
mistress.  She  would  have  overlooked  the  affront 
had  her  rival  been  a  pure  Hindu,  but  the  woman 
was  a  Muhammadan,  and  an  eater  of  flesh  meat,  and 
the  connection  was  regarded  as  impure.  Accordingly 
the  Hindu  queen  vowed  that  she  would  never  more 
live  with  Venk-tapa  excepting  as  his  daughter. 
The  Raja  implored  her  to  change  her  mind,  and 
offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  redemption  of  her 
vow,  but  she  remained  obdurate  until  death. 

But  Venk-tapa  had  other  reasons,  besides  grief  for 


The  Raj  of  Kanara  under  Venk-tapa  Naik  extended  from  Onore  to  Man¬ 
galore,  and  included  the  Raj  of  Karnata.  At  Mangalore  the  country  to  the 
southward  was  known  as  Malabar,  and  formed  the  dominion  of  the  Zamorin. 
Mangalore  was,  in  fact,  the  boundary  between  Kanara  and  Malabar.  At  a 
later  period  Cannanore  became  the  frontier. 

21  The  Lingavants  were  worshippers  of  the  linga  or  phallus  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Supreme  Being  and  Creator  of  the  universe.  This  strange  faith  was 
not  incompatible  with  morals,  as  the  symbol  is  said  to  be  devoid  of  all 
grossness  in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers. 
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the  loss  of  his  queen,  for  not  wishing  to  see  the  Por-  chap.  ix. 
tuguese  ambassador.  He  suspected  that  the  am¬ 
bassador  would  demand  the  restoration  of  Banghel. 

He  was  angry  with  the  Portuguese  for  not  having- 
paid  for  last  year’s  pepper,  and  he  was  troubled  about 
the  sale  of  the  pepper  for  the  current  year.  He  saw 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  Portuguese  were  on  the 
decline,  and  he  was  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness,  and  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand. 

At  last  the  embassy  set  out  from  Onore  to  go  to  Story  of  Garsopa 

,  .  ami  the  Queen  of 

the  city  of  Ikken,  the  capital  of  Venk-tapa’s  king-  PePPer- 
dom  of  Kanara.  Some  difficulties  were  felt  in  the 
way  of  provisions  and  coolies ;  but  the  Brahman 
envoy  made  excuses  for  all  shortcomings,  and  did  his 
best  to  smooth  matters.  Three  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Onore  was  the  city  of  Garsopa,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  Yenk-tapa  Naik.  In  former  years  there 
had  been  a  queen  of  Garsopa,  who  was  known  to 
the  Portuguese  as  the  Queen  of  Pepper.  In  that 
country  the  queens  took  as  many  lovers  or  husbands 
as  they  pleased,  but  the  queen  of  Garsopa  chose  a 
mean  man  and  a  stranger,  who  at  last  took  possession 
of  her  kingdom.  The  queen  appealed  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  for  help  against  the  traitor,  who  in  his  turn 
applied  for  help  to  Yenk-tapa  Naik.  In  the  end, 

Yenk-tapa  Naik  invaded  Garsopa,  put  the  traitor  to 
death,  took  possession  of  the  country,  destroyed  the 
city  and  palace,  and  carried  off  the  queen  as  his 
prisoner.  When  Della  Yalle  visited  the  spot,  the  city 
was  covered  with  jungle ;  trees  were  growing  above 
the  ruins  of  the  houses ;  and  four  cottages  of  peasants 
were  all  that  remained  of  a  populous  city. 

After  leaving  Garsopa,  Della  Valle  and  his  party 
began  to  climb  the  Glidt.  The  mountain  was  not  so 
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high  as  the  Apennines,  but  the  ascent  was  easier,  the 
woods  were  more  beautiful  and  dense,  and  the  water 
was  quite  as  clear. 

On  the  top  of  the  Ghat  there  was  a  fortress, 
together  with  a  native  village  and  a  temple  of  Hanu- 
man,  the  monkey  god  who  helped  Ikirna  in  his  wars 
against  Rdvana.  In  the. evening  the  captain  of  the 
fortress  sent  a  present  of  sugar-canes  and  other  re¬ 
freshments  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  He  was 
a  Muhammadan  from  the  Dekhan.  He  had  formerly 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  of  Bfjapur,  but  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Venk-tapa  Naik,  and  entered 
the  service  of  his  Hindu  conqueror.  He  had  now 
been  twenty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  Hindu 
Raja  without  changing  his  religion. 

Della  Valle  was  very  much  interested  in  the  temple 
of  Iianuman.  He  saw  the  statue  of  the  monkey  god 
set  up  in  the  temple,  with  lights  burning  before  it. 
A  silver  hand  had  been  hung  up  on  the  wall  by  some 
devout  person,  probably  as  a  votive  offering  for  the 
cure  of  some  disease  of  the  hand.  Many  people  came 
to  offer  fruit  and  other  edibles  to  the  idol.  One  of 
the  priests  presented  the  offerings,  murmuring  his 
orisons.  Half  of  the  offerings  was  reserved  for  the 
servants  of  the  temple,  and  the  other  half  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  worshipper.  If  it  was  but  a  cocoa-nut, 
the  priest  split  it  in  two  before  the  idol,  and  then 
gave  back  one-half  to  the  man  who  offered  it.  The 
worshipper  took  his  half  of  the  cocoa-nut  with  great 
reverence,  and  would  afterwards  eat  it  as  sacred  food 
that  had  been  tasted  by  the  idol. 

At  night  there  was  barbarous  music  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple.  Della  Valle  was  told  that  Hanuman  was 
about  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  a  place  of  devotion  near 
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the  Portuguese  city  of  St.  Thome  on  the  coast  of  chap.  ix. 
Coromandel.22  The  idol  was  to  be  carried  in  a 
palanquin,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  men 
and  women,  with  music  and  songs,  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  bodies  or  images  of  the  saints 
were  carried  in  procession  or  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  or 
Rome  in  the  Holy  Year. 

Amongst  others  who  assisted  at  the  service  of  the  Hindu  female 
idol  was  a  woman  who  was  held  to  be  a  saint.  It 
was  said  that  she  took  no  food,  not  even  rice,  and 
that  the  idol  delighted  to  sleep  with  her.  The 
people  often  asked  her  about  future  events,  and 
when  she  had  consulted  the  idol,  she  gave  them 
their  answer. 

The  sights  on  the  top  of  the  Ghat  were  many  and  visit  of  the 

.  .  „  .  „  .  -  .  .  Muhammadan 

various.  Ihe  captain  ot  the  fortress  paid  a  visit  to  commandant 
the  Portuguese  ambassador.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  soldiers  with  various  kinds  of  weapons. 

Most  of  them  had  pikes,  lances  like  half-pikes,  and 
swords.  Two  of  the  soldiers  had  swords  and  bucklers, 
and  appeared  in  front  of  the  captain,  dancing  and 
skirmishing  after  their  manner,  as  if  they  fought 
together. 

In  the  afternoon,  whilst  standing  in  the  porch  of  Hindu  boys 
the  temple,  Della  Valle  saw  four  little  boys  learning  arithmetic, 
arithmetic  by  writing  out  their  lessons  with  their 
fingers  on  a  sanded  pavement.  The  first  boy  sung 
his  lesson,  such  as  two  and  two  make  four ;  and  the 
other  boys  sung  and  wrote  after  him  in  like  manner. 

When  the  pavement  was  full  of  figures,  it  was  wiped 
clean  and  strewed  with  fresh  sand. 


22  Tlie  place  of  pilgrimage  was  probably  Trivalore,  three  or  four  miles  from 
Madras  ;  or  it  may  have  been  Ramisseram,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian 
peninsula. 
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At  last  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  party  re¬ 
sumed  their  journey.  About  half  a  league  from  the 
fortress  Della  Valle  saw  a  Muhammadan  mosque 
beside  a  tank.  He  was  told  that  the  captain  of  the 
fortress  had  been  permitted  by  Venk-tapa  Naik  to 
build  this  mosque ;  but  this  was  regarded  as  a  great 
favour,  for  Hindu  Rajas  were  not  accustomed  to  suffer 
temples  of  other  religions  to  be  set  up  within  their 
territories. 

At  another  lialting-place,  Della  Valle  saw  a  temple 
of  Varuna.23  The  idol  stood  at  the  upper  end  with 
candles  before  him.  Della  Valle  could  not  see  the 
figure,  but  was  told  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 
There  were  other  idols,  some  of  which  were  figures 
of  gods,  whilst  others  were  only  ornaments.  There 
were  also  some  immodest  representations  of  men  and 
women,  but  these  were  not  gods.  Amongst  the  gods 
was  a  Brahma  with  five  heads,  and  three 'arms  on  a 
side,  sitting  astride  a  peacock ;  a  Narain  (Vishnu) 
with  four  arms  on  a  side ;  a  Gfanesha  with  the  head 
of  an  elephant ;  another  idol  with  a  man  under  his 
feet,  upon  whose  head  he  trampled  ;  together  with 
others  of  various  sorts. 

Della  Valle  observed  that  all  these  idols  had  the 
same  covering  on  the  head,  with  many  picks  or 
peaks,  all  ending  in  one  long  peak ;  a  strange  and 
majestic  diadem,  which  was  no  longer  used  in  India. 
Della  Valle  remembered  to  have  seen  in  Rome  some 
diadems  of  the  same  shape  upon  the  heads  of  some 
Egyptian  statues.  They  were  like  the  diadems  of 
Catholic  saints ;  or,  as  some  made  it,  three  crowns, 


£3  This  was  a  curious  relic  of  Vedic  worship.  Yaruna,  or,  as  Della  Valle 
spells  it,  “  Virena,”  was  the  Vedic  deity  of  the  sea. 
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one  upon  another,  like  the  pontifical  crown  of  the 
Pope.24 

In  the  evening  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Yaruna 
rung  a  kind  of  bell  or  shell  inside  the  building  by 
striking  it  with  a  staff.  They  then  beat  two  drums 
very  loudly,  and  sounded  two  pipes  or  flutes  of  metal. 
The  people  assembled  without,  whilst  tapers  were 
lighted  within.  The  image  of  Varuna  was  then 
placed  in  a  palanquin  under  a  rich  canopy,  and  a 
procession  was  formed.  One  of  the  priests  marched 
in  front  continually  sounding  a  bell.  Many  others 
followed  with  bells,  ending  with  two  who  carried 
lighted  tapers.  Then  followed  the  idol  under  the 
canopy,  preceded  by  a  priest  carrying  a  vessel  of 
burning  perfumes.  The  procession  entered  the  court 
without  the  temple,  and  so  through  the  gate  of  the 
court  into  the  street,  still  sounding  the  bells ;  and  so 
through  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  great  train  of 
men  and  women. 

When  the  procession  returned  to  the  temple,  a 
priest  from  the  upper  end  saluted  the  idol,  and  made 
many  circles  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  The 
same  priest  then  approached  the  idol,  sounding  a  bell, 
followed  by  a  boy  carrying  a  basin  of  prepared  sandal¬ 
wood.  The  priest  walked  three  times  round  the  idol, 
amidst  the  noise  of  drums  and  flutes.  He  then  laid 
aside  the  bell,  and  dipping  his  finger  in  the  sandal¬ 
wood,  placed  it  on  the  forehead  of  the  idol.  He  next 
took  the  idol  out  of  the  palanquin,  and  placed  it  on 
the  tribunal  at  the  upper  end  of  the  temple.  Lastly, 
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24  This  diadem  is  a  singular  relic  of  antiquity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  images 
and  carvings  all  over  India  and  Burma.  It  is  the  special  head-dress  of 
Buddhas.  How  it  was  transferred  to  the  Holy  See  is  a  question  which  opens 
up  new  fields  of  study. 
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lie  distributed  amongst  the  people  some  slices  of  cocoa- 
nut  which  had  been  offered  to  the  idol.  The  lights 
were  then  put  out,  the  music  ceased,  and  the  cere¬ 
monial  was  brought  to  a  close. 

The  Portuguese  ambassador  and  his  party  arrived 
at  Ikkeri  in  due  course.  The  city  was  seated  in  a 
goodly  plain.  Della  Valle  says  that  he  and  his  party 
passed  through  three  gates  with  forts  and  ditches. 
Consequently  the  city  must  have  had  three  enclosures. 
The  two  first  lines  were  not  walls,  but  fences  of  high 
Indian  canes,  very  thick  and  closely  planted ;  strong 
against  horse  or  foot,  hard  to  cut,  and  not  in  danger 
of  fire.  The  third  enclosure  was  a  wall,  but  weak 
and  inconsiderable.  Ikkeri  was  a  large  city,  but  the 
houses  were  scattered  and  ill  built,  especially  those 
outside  the  third  enclosure.  Most  of  the  site  was  laid 
out  in  great  and  long  streets,  some  of  them  shadowed 
with  high  trees  growing  in  lakes  of  water.  There 
were  also  fields  full  of  trees,  like  groves ;  so  that  the 
place  seemed  to  consist  of  a  city,  lakes,  fields,  and 
woods  mingled  together,  forming  a  very  delio-htful 
sight. 

After  a  day  or  two’s  delay,  the  Portuguese  ambas¬ 
sador  obtained  an  audience  with  Venk-tapa  Naik. 
The  party  rode  to  the  palace  in  procession,  accom¬ 
panied  with  drums  and  music.  The  palace  stood  in 
a  large  fortress,  environed  with  a  ditch  and  some 
badly-built  bastions.  There  were  also  many  streets 
of  houses  and  shops  within  the  fortress.  On  reaching 
the  palace,  the  ambassador  and  his  party  found  the 
Raja  seated  on  a  raised  pavement  in  a  kind  of  porch 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  small  court.  Over  his  head 
was  a  canopy,  shaped  like  a  square  tent,  but  made  of 
boards  and  covered  with  gilding.  The  floor  was 
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covered  with  a  piece  of  tapestry  somewhat  old.  The  chap.  ix. 
Raja  sat  on  a  little  quilt,  having  two  cushions  of 
white  silk  at  his  back.  Before  him  lay  his  sword 
adorned  with  silver.  On  the  right  hand,  and  behind 
the  Raja,  stood  several  courtiers,  one  of  whom  con¬ 
tinually  waved  a  white  fan  before  him,  as  if  to  drive 
away  the  Hies. 

Venk-tapa  Naik  chewed  betel-leaves  throughout  The  conference, 
the  conference.  He  asked  the  ambassador  why  the 
Portuguese  ships  were  so  late  this  year,  thereby 
showing  his  disgust  at  the  delay  in  the  payment  for 
the  pepper.  The  ambassador  replied  that  a  Portu¬ 
guese  fleet  was  coming  out  to  India  with  a  great 
army  ;  that  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  England ;  that  Prince 
Charles  of  England  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 


Madrid  ;  that  all  England  had  been  reduced  to  the 
Catholic  faith  by  the  public  command  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  “with  other  levities,”  says  Della  Valle,  “which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Portuguese.” 

Della  Valle  witnessed  many  sights  at  Ikkeri  which  Singing  nnd 

.  dancing  in  hon- 

are  peculiarly  Hindu.  Several  companies  of  young  ou,  ofGauri- 
girls  danced  in  circles  with  painted  sticks  in  their 
hands  about  a  span  long.  They  were  dressed  in 
figured  silks  from  the  waist  downwards,  with  linen 

O 

jackets  and  scarfs  over  their  shoulders.  Their  heads 
were  decked  with  yellow  and  white  flowers,  formed 
into  a  high  and  large  diadem,  with  some  sticking 
out  like  sunbeams,  and  others  twisted  together  and 
hanging  out  in  several  fashions.  As  they  danced, 
they  struck  their  sticks  together  after  a  musical 
measure,  amidst  the  sound  of  drums  and  other  in¬ 
struments.  They  sang  songs  in  honour  of  their 

29 
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chap  ix.  goddess  Gaurf  ;25  one  sang  a  verse  at  a  time,  and  tlie 
~  others  chanted  a  chorus. 

Swinging  fesli-  At  another  place  Della  Valle  saw  a  beam  set  up  at  a 

the  ’gods;  Jan-  great  height  within  the  city.  He  was  told  that  on 

gamas.  ~  J 

certain  holidays  devout  people  hung  themselves  on 
hooks  from  this  beam,  and  sang  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  whilst  brandishing  their  swords  and  bucklers.26 
He  also  saw  great  chariots  in  which  the  gods  were 
carried  in  procession,  whilst  dancing  women  played, 
sang,  and  danced.  Many  Indian  friars  were  to  lie 
seen  in  the  city  of  Ikkeri,  who  were  called  Jangamas. 
They  were  smeared  with  ashes,  and  clad  in  extravagant 
habits,  with  hoods  or  cowls  of  a  reddish  brick  colour, 
and  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  legs  which  jingled 
as  they  walked.27 

Extraordinary  One  dancing  woman  showed  extraordinary  dex- 

a’dIncTnagngiri.<,f  terity.  She  stood  on  one  foot,  and  then  with  the 
other  foot  she  turned  a  large  iron  ring  swiftly  in  the 
air  without  letting  it  fall  from  her  toe.  At  the  same 
time  she  tossed  two  balls  alternately  in  the  air  with 
one  hand  without  letting  one  fall. 

Succession  in  the  Another  day  Della  Valle  saw  the  nephew  of  Venk- 

femule  line.  J  x 

tapa  Naik  passing  along  the  street  of  Ikkeri.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Naik’s  sister,  and  the  next  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  Kanara  and  Malabar.  The  succession 
ran  in  the  female  line,  falling  to  the  son  of  a  sister, 
and  not  to  the  son  of  a  wife,  in  order  to  ensure  a 


25  The  goddess  Gauri  is  obscure  ;  she  is  generally  identified  with  Dtirgd,  the 
wife  of  Siva  or  Mahddeva,  and  sometimes  with  Savitri,  the  wife  of  Brahma. 

26  This  was  the  well-known  Charak  Puja,  which  is  so  often  noticed  by 
missionary  writers.  It  was  flourishing  at  Calcutta  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  was  abolished  about  1864  by  the  British  Government. 

27  Further  notices  of  these  Jangamas  appear  later  on  in  the  narrative. 
They  were  priests  of  the  Lingayats,  or  Linga  worshippers. 
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blood  lineage.28  The  heir-apparent  to  the  Raj  of 
Kanara  was  riding  on  horseback  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  He  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  band  of  barbarous  music,  whilst  elephants 
walked  both  before  and  behind. 

One  night  Della  Valle  met  a  woman  in  the  streets 


CHAP.  IX. 


Procession  of  a 


of  Ikkeri,  who  had  lost  her  husband,  and  was  bent  to‘dy°tobumkg. 
on  burning  herself.  She  rode  on  horseback  with 
open  face,  holding  a  looking-glass  in  one  hand  and  a 
lemon  in  the  other.  She  went  along  singing  and 
chanting  her  farewell  to  the  world,  with  such  pas¬ 
sionate  language  as  aroused  all  who  heard  her.  She 
was  followed  by  many  men  and  women,  and  some 
carried  an  umbrella  over  her  to  do  her  honour. 

Drums  were  sounded  before  her,  and  she  never 
ceased  to  accompany  the  noise  with  her  sad  songs. 

She  shed  no  tears,  but  her  calm  and  constant  coun¬ 
tenance  evidenced  more  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  more  anxiety  to  join  him  in  another 
world,  than  regret  for  her  departure  out  of  this 
life.  Della  Valle  was  told  that  she  would  ride  in 
procession  in  this  manner  through  the  streets  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  and  then  go  out  of  the  city 
and  be  burned  alive  with  more  company  and  more 
solemnity. 

Della  Valle  saw  the  great  temple  of  Ikkeri,  which  Great  temple  of 

it-  t  -tt  t*t  nq  mi  Aghoresvara  at 

was  dedicated  to  an  idol  named  Aghoresvara.  l  he  ikkeri. 
idol  was  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  one  head  and 


28  The  relationship  of  a  sister’s  son  was  certain,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  mother  ;  but  the  son  of  a  wife  was  uncertain,  as  there  was  always 
doubt  as  to  the  father.  This  law  of  inheritance  arose  from  the  unbounded 
license  of  the  higher  orders  of  Malabar  women,  which  had  hardened  into  an 
institution. 

29  The  ruins  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  god  was  a  form  of 
Jsvara  or  Siva. 
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sixteen  arms.  Venk-tapa  Naik  liad  a  particular  devo¬ 
tion  to  this  idol. 

One  evening  tapers  were  lit  in  all  the  temples  in 
Ikkeri ;  a  great  noise  was  made  with  drums  and 
pipes,  whilst  priests  began  to  dance  before  the  gates 
of  the  temples.  Della  Valle  went  off  to  the  great 
temple  of  Aghoresvara.  The  people  were  called  to¬ 
gether  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  priests  formed 
a  procession,  carrying  two  idols  in  one  palanquin, 
but  the  figures  were  so  small,  and  so  decked  with 
flowers  and  ornaments,  that  Della  Valle  could  not 
make  them  out.30  The  procession  was  accompanied 
by  music,  torches,  lances,  streamers,  and  umbrellas. 
There  was  a  long  train  of  dancing  girls,  two  by  two, 
decked  in  gold  and  jewels.  There  were  other  women, 
marching  on  either  side  of  the  palanquin,  carrying 
little  staves  with  long  white  horse-tails,  with  which 
they  fanned  away  the  dies  from  the  idols,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Pope  was  fanned  when  he  went  abroad 
in  pontificalibus.  Many  priests  accompanied  the 
idols.  In  this  manner  the  procession  entered  the 
piazza  of  the  temple,  and  made  a  large  ring  or  circle. 
The  women  then  saluted  the  idols,  and  began  to 
dance,  with  much  leaping,  fencing,  and  other  mad 
gestures.  The  procession  next  moved  outside  the 
temple  round  the  outer  enclosure,  halting  at  intervals 
to  repeat  the  salutations  and  dancing.  At  last  the 
procession  re-entered  the  temple,  and  the  ceremonies 
were  brought  to  a  close. 

The  next  night  was  the  new  moon.  All  the  temples 
in  Ikkeri  were  illuminated  with  candles  and  torches  ; 
so  were  all  the  streets,  houses,  and  shops.  Every 
temple  had  its  idol,  and  in  some  temples  the  idol  was 


30  Doubtless  they  were  Siva  or  Isvara,  and  the  goddess  Pdrvati  or  Durgd. 
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a  serpent.  The  outer  porches  were  illuminated  in  like 
manner,  and  adorned  with  transparencies  of  painted 
horsemen,  elephants,  people  fighting,  and  other  odd 
figures.  A  great  concourse  of  men  and  women  went 
about  the  city  visiting  all  the  temples  in  Ikkeri. 
Late  at  night  Venk-tapa  came  to  the  temple  of 
Aghoresvara  with  his  two  nephews,  attended  by  a 
large  train  of  soldiers  and  servants.  He  was  enter¬ 
tained  with  music  and  dancing,  and  other  perform¬ 
ances  or  ceremonies  which  Della  Valle  could  not  see. 
He  stayed  within  the  temple  about  an  hour,  and  then 
returned  to  his  palace. 

Della  Valle  remarked  that  the  Hindu  worship  of 
the  gods  chiefly  consisted  in  music,  songs,  and  dances, 
and  in  serving  the  idols  as  though  they  were  living 
beings.  Thus  the  priests  presented  the  idols  with 
things  to  eat,  washed  them,  perfumed  them,  gave 
them  betel  leaves,  dyed  them  with  sandal,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  abroad  in  processions.  The  priests  seemed 
to  devote  but  little  time  either  to  prayers  or  study. 
Della  Valle  asked  an  old  priest  of  reputed  learning 
wdiat  books  lie  had  read.  The  priest  replied  that 
books  were  only  made  to  enable  man  to  know  God, 
and  that  when  God  was  known  the  books  were 
useless. 

One  day  Della  Valle  saw  salutations  and  dancing 
performed  in  honour  of  an  Indian  friar,  known  as  a 
Jangama.  Water  had  been  poured  on  the  holy  man, 
and  other  ceremonies  had  been  performed,  like  those 
at  the  ordination  of  a  Catholic  priest  or  creation  of  a 
Doctor.  The  newly-created  Jangama  was  clad  all  in 
white,  and  carried  sitting  in  a  handsome  palanquin, 
with  two  white  umbrellas  held  over  him,  and  a  led 
horse  behind.  He  was  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of 
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other  Jangamas,  clad  in  their  ordinary  habits.31  A 
large  company  of  soldiers  and  other  people  marched 
in  front  of  the  palanquin  with  drums,  fifes,  trumpets, 
timbrels,  and  bells.  Amongst  them  was  a  troop  of 
dancing  girls  adorned  with  girdles,  necklaces,  rings 
upon  their  legs,  and  breastplates  stuck  with  jewels, 
but  without  any  veil  or  head  tire.  This  procession 
entered  the  piazza  of  the  great  temple  of  Aghoresvara , 
and  there  halted.  The  multitude  formed  a  ring,  and 
the  women  began  to  dance  like  the  morris -dancers  of 
Italy,  only  they  sang  as  they  danced.  One  woman 
danced  by  herself  with  extravagant  and  high  j  umping, 
but  always  looking  towards  the  palanquin.  Some¬ 
times  she  cowered  down  with  her  haunches  nearly 
touching  the  ground ;  sometimes  she  leaped  up  and 
struck  her  haunches  with  her  feet  backwards.  She 
was  continually  singing  and  making  gestures  with 
her  hands,  but  after  a  barbarous  fashion.  When  the 
dancing  was  over  the  palanquin  was  carried  through 
the  streets,  halting  at  intervals  for  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing,  until  it  went  out  of  the  city  to  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  Jangama. 

Meanwhile  many  persons  came  with  much  devo¬ 
tion  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Jangamas  who  followed 
the  palanquin.  These  Indian  friars  were  so  nume¬ 
rous,  and  the  ceremony  of  kissing  their  feet  occupied 
so  much  time,  that  whenever  a  man  came  up,  the 
whole  procession  halted  until  the  kissing  was  over. 
Meanwhile  the  Jangamas  assumed  airs  of  strict  seve¬ 
rity,  and  were  to  all  appearance  as  much  abstracted 
from  earthly  things  as  Catholic  friars  whose  garments 
were  being  kissed  by  pious  devotees. 

The  dancing  girls  did  not  confine  their  attention  to 

31  Red  cowls,  bracelets,  &c.  See  ante,  page  450. 
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gods  and  Jangamas.  One  day  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  ciiap.  ix. 
damsels  paid  a  visit  to  the  quarters  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  under  the  conduct  of  some  of  their  men. 

They  were  all  young,  and  all  were  courtesans,  after 
the  manner  of  Indian  dancing  girls.  They  did  no¬ 
thing  during  the  day  but  talk  amongst  themselves, 
though  some  of  them  indulged  in  a  little  drinking. 

At  night  they  began  to  sing  and  dance,  and  snap 
their  wooden  staves.  One  dance  represented  a  battle 
and  motions  of  slaughter.  Towards  the  conclusion 
the  master  of  the  ball  danced  in  the  midst  of  them 
with  a  naked  poignard,  and  represented  the  action  of 
slaughter  with  his  poignard,  just  as  the  girls  did  with 
their  sticks.32  The  end  of  the  entertainment  was 
most  ridiculous.  When  the  girls  were  dismissed,  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  largess  of  the  ambassador, 
although  Della  Valle  had  added  a  like  amount.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  went  away  testifying  their  discontent 
with  choleric  yellings. 

The  conferences  between  the  Portuguese  ambassa-  Dismissal  of  the 
dor  and  Venk-tapa  were  brought  to  a  close  without embas  y' 
any  incidents  of  interest.  Venk-tapa  Naik  remained 
in  possession  of  the  fort  and  territory  of  the  Raja  of 
Banghel,  but  allowed  a  yearly  pension  of  seven 
thousand  pagodas  to  the  conquered  Raja,  so  long 
as  he  lived  peaceably  and  attempted  no  further 
commotions. 

By  this  time  Della  Valle  had  seen  enough  of  Ikkeri  ,  Conviction  of 

J  '  '  Galal,  the  con- 

and  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  other  Hindu  capitals.  Mussul- 
Suddenly,  to  his  great  surprise,  his  money  disap¬ 
peared  from  his  baggage.  He  was  horror-stricken  at 


3!  Della  Valle  is  here  describing  the  same  kind  of  dance  as  that  in  which 
the  disguised  assassins  stabbed  the  son  of  Deva  Rai,  in  the  reign  of  Firuz 
Shah.  See  ante,  chap.  iii. 
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tlie  idea  of  being  left  to  perish  amongst  barbarians. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  Galal,  the  young  Muhammadan 
servant  from  Persia,  who  was  supposed  by  Della 
Valle  to  have  become  a  convert  to  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  convert  was  searched,  and  a  long  purse 
of  Spanish  reals  was  found  fastened  to  his  waist.  He 
had  evidently  intended  to  leave  his  master  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  heathen,  and  to  squander  the 
stolen  money  on  sinful  pleasures  in  some  neighbouring 
territory.  Della  Valle  discharged  the  thief,  but  being 
afraid  lest  he  should  relapse  into  Islam,  he  sent  the 
boy  to  Goa  in  the  charge  of  trusty  persons,  together 
with  a  letter  explaining  all  that  had  happened. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  of  Galal  is  told  at  a  later 
period.  He  managed  to  leave  his  custodians  behind, 
and  to  appear  alone  at  Goa,  feigning  that  he  had  been 
sent  on  to  take  a  house,  and  make  other  preparations  for 
the  coming  of  his  master.  He  kept  back  Della  Valle’s 
letter,  pretending  that  be  had  lost  it  at  sea,  and  was 
very  importunate  for  money  to  provide  all  things 
necessary.  Suspicions,  however,  were  excited,  and 
money  was  refused  ;  and  he  then  disappeared  for  ever. 
It  was  believed  that  he  had  escaped  to  some  Muham¬ 
madan  country,  thrown  off  his  Christianity,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  faith  in  Islam. 

Meanwhile  Della  Valle  left  Ikkeri  and  proceeded 
to  the  territory  of  the  queen  of  Olaza,  which  bordered 
on  Mangalore.  He  found  that  travelling  in  Hindu 
countries  was  very  difficult  on  the  score  of  diet. 
Hindus  were  extremely  fastidious  in  all  such  mat¬ 
ters  ;  neither  fish  nor  flesh  was  to  be  obtained  from 
them  ;  nor  would  they  supply  inanimate  things,  such 
as  rice,  butter,  or  milk,  excepting  as  a  great  favour. 
The  people  lived  by  cultivating  rice,  which  was  done 
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by  overflowing  the  soil  with  water ;  but  they  com-  chap.  ix. 
plained  of  the  large  tribute  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
to  Venk-tapa,  which  reduced  them  to  great  poverty 
notwithstanding  their  hard  labour. 

Della  Yalle  made  his  way  from  Ikkeri  to  the  Por-  Portuguese  port 

J  #  of  Mangalore. 

tuguese  port  of  Mangalore,  which  stood  between  the 
territories  of  Olaza  and  Banghel.  This  port  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  two  rivers  ;  one  running 
from  the  north  through  Banghel  territory,  and  the 
other  running  from  the  south  through  Olaza  territory. 

Both  towns  were  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Mangalore. 

Della  Yalle  went  to  the  town  of  Olaza,  but  found  Ddia  vane's 

meeting  with  the 

that  the  queen  was  not  there;  she  had  gone  to  a (*ueen of 01aza- 
place  much  farther  inland,  named  Manel.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  he  went  to  Manel  in  a  boat,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Christian  servant  and  a  Brahman  inter¬ 
preter.  He  was  going  to  the  bazar  to  procure  a 
lodging  in  some  house,  when  he  saw  the  queen  com¬ 
ing  on  foot  the  same  way.  She  was  not  attended  by 
women,  but  only  by  soldiers.  Six  soldiers  walked 
before  her  with  swords  and  bucklers,  but  without  any 
clothing  save  a  cloth  round  their  loins  and  a  kind  of 
scarf  over  the  shoulders.  Other  soldiers  walked  behind 
her  in  the  same  fashion,  and  one  of  them  carried  an 
umbrella  of  palm  leaves  to  shade  her  from  the  sun. 

The  queen  of  Olaza  was  as  black  as  an  Ethiopian.  Description  of  a 

m  i  i  i  ,  r  1  Hindu  queen. 

She  was  corpulent  and  gross,  but  not  heavy,  tor  she 
walked  nimbly  enough.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
forty  years  of  age.  She  wore  a  plain  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  from  her  waist  downwards ;  but  nothing  at  all 
from  her  waist  upwards,  except  a  cloth  about  her 
head,  which  hung  down  a  little  upon  her  breast  and 
shoulders.  She  walked  barefooted,  but  that  was  the 
custom  of  all  Hindu  women,  high  and  low,  at  homo 
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and  abroad.  Most  of  the  men  were  unshod. in  like 
manner ;  a  few  of  the  graver  sort  wore  sandals,  but 
very  few  wore  shoes.  The  queen  was  more  like  a 
kitchen-maid  or  washerwoman  than  a  noble  princess ; 
but  her  voice  was  graceful,  and  she  spoke  like  a 
woman  of  judgment. 

Della  Valle  and  his  party  stood  on  one  side  to 
permit  the  queen  to  pass.  She  noticed  his  Roman 
habit,  and  spoke  to  his  Brahman  interpreter.  She 
asked  Della  Valle  through  the  Brahman  what  coun¬ 
tries  he  had  visited,  and  what  had  brought  him  to 
those  woods  of  hers.  Della  Valle  replied  that  he 
only  came  to  see  her ;  that  he  had  lost  a  beloved 
wife,  and  was  a  Yogi  in  all  his  thoughts,  caring  but 
little  what  betided  him.  At  last  she  told  him  to  go 
and  lodge  at  some  house,  and  she  would  speak  to 
him  at  some  more  convenient  time.  She  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  fields  about  a  mile  off  to  see  some 
trenches  that  were  being  dug  for  conveying  water 
to  certain  lands. 

The  queen  of  Olaza  had  come  into  possession  of 
her  kingdom  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  succession 
went  as  usual  to  the  son  of  a  sister,  and  not  to  the 
son  of  a  wife.  But  the  last  Raja  of  Olaza  had  died 
without  leaving  either  son  or  nephew.  Accordingly 
his  wife  succeeded  him ;  and  when  she  died,  she  was 
succeeded  by  her  sister,  the  present  queen. 

After  the  queen  of  Olaza  came  to  the  throne,  she 
married  the  Raja  of  Banghel,  the  man  who  was  after¬ 
wards  conquered  by  Venk-tapa  Naik.  The  queen 
and  the  Raja  did  not  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
but  met  occasionally  on  the  frontier  of  their  respective 
dominions,  and  dwelt  together  for  awhile  in  tents.33 


33  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  volume  that  the  Malabar 
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The  Raja  had  other  wives,  and  the  queen  had  other  chap.  ix. 
lovers ;  but  they  continued  on  good  terms  for  years. 

At  last  there  was  a  quarrel,  but  Della  Valle  did  Wars  between 

1  i  rm  i  •  _  ,  the  queen  and 

not  know  the  cause.  Iho  queen  divorced  the  Raia,  theRajaLi.ntl-'r- 

1  J  ’  ference  of  the 

and  sent  him  back  all  the  jewels  he  had  given  her  as  venkgtapaeNaik. 
his  wife.  The  Raja  was  much  offended  and  made 
war  upon  her.  One  day  the  Raja  carried  her  off 
prisoner ;  but  she  managed  to  make  her  escape,  and 
then  declared  war  against  Banghel.  The  Raja  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  queen  called  in 
the  aid  of  Venk-tapa  Naik.  In  the  end  Venk-tapa 
Naik  annexed  the  Raj  of  Banghel,  defeated  the 
Portuguese,  and  compelled  the  queen  of  Olaza  to 
cede  a  considerable  territory. 

The  queen  had  a  son,  aged  twenty,  who  would  sue-  Reputed  poison- 

•  •  ing. 

ceed  to  the  kingdom  after  her  death.  She  was  said  to 
have  poisoned  an  elder  son,  because,  when  he  had 
grown  up,  he  tried  to  supplant  her  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.34 

Della  Valle  paid  a  visit  to  the  palace  in  the  absence  Delia  vmie-s 

_  •*•...  visit  to  the 

of  the  queen,  and  was  entertained  with  a  Hindu  ralace- 
dinner,  at  which  he  astonished  the  queen’s  son  by 
eating  with  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.85  A  conversa- 


country  was  the  land  of  Amazons.  The  legend  is  told  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata 
precisely  as  it  is  told  in  Herodotus.  See  “  History  of  India,”  vol.  i.,  Mahd 
Bhdrata. 

34  Della  Valle  hesitated  to  believe  the  story,  but  such  plots  and  poisonings 
have  always  been  common  to  Hindu  aud  Moghul  history. 

35  The  dinner  was  cooked  in  Hindu  fashion  and  served  up  on  the  floor  in 
large  fresh  leaves  instead  of  dishes.  In  those  days  the  Portuguese  iu  India 
followed  the  example  of  natives  in  eating  their  food  with  the  right  hand. 
Della  Valle  had  been  brought  up  in  the  refinements  of  Italy,  and  carried  a 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon  with  him.  He  railed  against  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  Portuguese,  declaring  that  the  meanest  Turkish  soldier  always 
fastened  a  spoon  to  the  belt  of  his  sword.  Accordingly  he  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  and  managed  to  eat  a  dinner  in  the  Italian  fashion,  much  to 
the  wonderment  and  admiration  of  the  Hindu  prince,  who  had  probably  never 
seen  a  fork  before. 
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tion  ensued  between  the  Hindu  prince  and  the  Italian 
stranger.  The  prince  asked  questions  about  European 
affairs.  Della  Yalle  told  him  that  the  greatest 
sovereign  in  Europe  was  my  Lord  the  Pope,  to  whom 
all  other  potentates  owed  obedience.  Next  to  the 
Pope  came  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  France  was  the 
first  nation  in  Europe.  Spain  had  the  largest  territory 
and  the  most  riches.  Della  Yalle  added  that  the  king 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  in 
India,  paid  tribute  to  the  Pope,  and  held  his  kingdoms 
of  his  Holiness  in  homage.  Accordingly  the  Hindu 
prince  had  a  great  conceit  of  the  Pope. 

The  prince  of  Olaza  also  talked  to  Della  Yalle 
about  the  Muhammadan  sovereigns  in  Asia.  He 
especially  cried  up  the  Moghul.  Della  Yalle  told 
him  that  in  Europe  the  Moghul  was  held  to  be  the 
richest  in  treasure,  but  that  otherwise  the  Turk  and 
the  Persian  were  in  higher  esteem.  The  Moghul  had 
more  subjects  than  the  two  others,  but  they  were  not 
fitted  for  war,  as  appeared  in  a  recent  war  with  Persia. 
The  Hindu  prince  professed  to  regard  Shah  Abbas, 
the  sovereign  of  Persia,  as  a  great  soldier  and  captain  ; 
and  Della  Yalle  related  how  for  a  long  time  he  had 
been  familiar  with  Shah  Abbas,  and  received  from 
him  many  favours. 

The  prince  also  spoke  concerning  European  com¬ 
modities,  and  especially  of  such  as  were  brought  to 
India.  He  asked  Della  Yalle  if  he  had  any  goods 
to  sell  or  bargain,  such  as  pearls  or  jewels.  Like 
other  Hindu  princes,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  Portuguese,  who  were  all  engaged  in  trade 
from  the  very  highest  downwards.  Della  Yalle 
stood  on  his  nobility.  “  In  his  country,”  he  said, 
“  the  nobles  had  nothing  to  do  with  traffic ;  they 
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only  conversed  with  arms  or  books.”  The  prince  chap.  ix. 
expressed  an  anxiety  to  procure  a  horse  from  Italy ; 
and  this  was  not  surprising.  The  native  breeds  in 
India  were  very  poor.  The  only  good  horses  were 
brought  from  Arabia  or  Persia,  and  every  Portuguese, 
even  of  the  highest  rank,  was  ready  to  sell  such  horses 
to  Indian  grandees.  Della  Valle,  however,  would 
listen  to  no  proposals  that  savoured  of  trade.  He 
would  not  sell  a  horse  to  the  prince,  but  he  promised, 
if  possible,  to  send  one  as  a  present  after  his  return  to 
Rome. 

The  queen  of  Olaza  never  sent  for  Della  Valle.  Misses  tlie 

rsi  lin  •  ^  n  queen  of  Olaza. 

She  walked  every  morning  to  the  fields,  and  returned 
to  the  palace  at  night,  and  busied  herself  in  giving 
audiences  to  her  subjects  and  administering  justice. 

Della  Valle  once  tried  to  speak  to  her  in  the  fields, 
but  she  told  him  to  go  home,  and  she  would  send  for 
him  in  the  evening.  The  night,  however,  passed 
away  without  any  message  from  the  queen,  and  he 
concluded  that  she  was  afraid  of  being  obliged  to 
make  him  a  present.  As  it  was,  he  returned  to 
Mangalore,  and  never  saw  her  again. 

Whilst  at  Mangalore,  Della  Valle  paid  a  visit  to  a  visits  the 

°  ^  #  “king  of  the 

celebrated  personage,  who  was  known  as  the  “  king  Y°eis-” 
of  the  Yogis.”  A  certain  circle  of  land  had  been 
given  to  the  Yogis  by  a  former  Raja  of  Banghel.  It 
comprised  a  hermitage,  a  temple,  and  certain  habita¬ 
tions  of  Yogis,  together  with  lands  and  villages  that 
yielded  a  yearly  revenue.  One  Yogi  was  placed  in 
charge,  and  was  known  as  the  king,  and  when  he 
died  a  successor  was  chosen  by  election.  The  Yogis 
were  not  bound  to  obey  their  king,  but  only  to  pay 
him  reverence  and  honour.  They  went  wherever 
they  listed,  and  were  generally  dispersed  amongst 
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different  temples  ;  Lut  at  festival  times  they  assembled 
in  considerable  numbers  near  the  hermitage  and  were 
feasted  by  their  king.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the 
territory  was  about  six  thousand  pagodas,  equal  to 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  was 
mostly  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  king  and  his 
servants  and  labourers,  or  on  the  festival  entertain¬ 
ments  to  the  Yogis,  whilst  the  remainder  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  temple  and  idols.  Venk-tapa 
Naik  had  not  as  yet  exacted  any  tribute  from  the 
king  of  the  Yogis,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Della  Valle  found  the  king  of  the  Yogis  employed 
in  business  of  a  mean  sort,  like  a  peasant  or  villager. 
He  was  an  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  but 
strong  and  lusty.  He  had  a  golden  bead  hanging 
from  each  ear  about  the  size  of  a  musket-bullet ;  and 
he  wore  a  little  red  cap  on  his  head  like  those  worn 
by  Italian  galley  slaves.  He  seemed  a  man  of 
judgment,  but  was  without  learning.  He  told  Della 
Valle  that  formerly  he  had  horses,  elephants,  palan¬ 
quins,  and  a  great  equipage  and  power ;  but  that 
Venk-tapa  Naik  had  taken  all  away,  so  that  he  had 
but  very  little  left. 

Della  Valle  next  paid  a  visit  to  Calicut,  the  capital 
of  the  Zamorin  of  Malabar.  A  Portuguese  fleet  was 
proceeding  to  Calicut,  and  the  admiral  of  the  fleet 
was  going  as  ambassador  to  bring  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  Zamorin  and  his  hereditary 
enemy,  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  who  was  a  firm  and 
ancient  ally  of  Portugal.  Della  Valle  sailed  with  the 
fleet,  and  as  usual  had  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  all 
that  was  going  on. 

The  coast  was  infested  by  Malabar  corsairs,  who 


City  and  bazar. 
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fled  up  tlie  creeks  and  rivers  at  tlie  approach  of  the 
Portuguese.  At  Calicut  Della  Valle  went  ashore 
with  the  captain  of  his  ship  and  some  others,  and 
strolled  about  the  town  and  bazar,  whilst  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  ambassador  was  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  Zamorin  to  make  peace  with  the  Cochin  Raja. 
The  streets  were  long  and  narrow.  The  houses  were 
mere  huts  built  of  mud  and  palm  leaves.  The  bazar 
was  largely  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  but  with  few  articles  of  clothing,  as  neither 
men  nor  women  wore  anything  except  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  or  silk  hanging  from  their  girdles  to  their 
knees. 

The  better  sort  of  people  were  Hindus,  especially 
those  inland,  and  mostly  belonged  to  the  soldier 
caste,  known  as  Nairs.  The  sea-coast  was  inhabited 
by  Malabar  Muhammadans,  who  lived  amongst  the 
Hindus  and  spoke  their  language,  but  differed  from 
them  in  religion.  The  corsairs  who  infested  the 
coast  were  Malabar  Muhammadans,  and  Della  Valle 
saw  much  of  their  plunder  exposed  in  the  bazar, 
such  .as  Portuguese  swords,  arms,  books,  and  clothes, 
which  had  been  taken  from  Portuguese  ships.  No 
Christian  durst  buy  such  articles  for  fear  of  being 
excommunicated  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Meanwhile  the  Zamorin  had  been  much  troubled 
by  the  demand  of  the  Portuguese  admiral.  He 
was  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  Portugal,  but  he 
would  not  come  to  terms  with  the  Raja  of  Cochin.86 
He  heard  that  strangers  from  the  fleet  were  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  city,  and  he  sent  for  them  to  the 


36  The  quarrel  was  one  about  caste.  The  Raja  of  Cochin  affected  to  belong 
to  a  higher  caste  than  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  and  this  was  an  affront  which 
could  not  be  forgiven. 
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chap.  ix.  palace  in  tlie  hope  of  inducing  them  to  plead  his 
cause. 

Delia  vane  at  the  Della  Valle  and  his  companions  were  ushered  into 

pa'ace.  a  small  court  where  a  number  of  courtiers  were  in 
attendance,  and  told  to  sit  down  on  a  raised  pave¬ 
ment.  Presently,  two  girls,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  entered  the  court.  They  had  no  clothes  beyond 
a  blue  cloth  round  their  loins,  but  their  arms,  ears, 
and  necks  were  covered  with  ornaments  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  They  were  the  daughters,  not  of  the 
Zamorin,  but  of  his  sister,  who  was  styled  the  queen. 
They  expressed  wonder  at  the  strangers,  and  especially 
at  their  clothing.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Zamorin 
made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  more  courtiers, 
all  of  whom  were  equally  devoid  of  clothing.37  But, 
in  spite  of  their  nudity,  there  was  much  etiquette  and 
ceremony.  The  Zamorin  was  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
with  a  handsome  presence  and  long  beard.  He  was 
loaded  with  jewels,  but  wore  nothing  but  a  cloth 
hanging  from  his  girdle.  He  carried  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  on  which  he  leaned  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
received  the  salutations  of  the  European  strangers 
with  smiles  and  courtesies,  whilst  his  great  men 
stood  beside  him  with  joined  hands.  Ptound  about 
the  court  were  cloistered  galleries  filled  with  women, 
and  amongst  them  was  the  queen’s  sister,  abundantly 
adorned  with  jewels,  but  with  no  more  clothing  than 
her  daughters. 

Fruitless  uego-  The  negotiations  had  no  result,  for  Della  Valle  and 
his  comrades  knew  nothing  of  the  relations  between 
the  Zamorin  and  the  Portuguese.  Subsequently  it 


37  Della  Valle  says  that  on  state  occasions  the  Zamorin  wore  a  white  vest¬ 
ment,  but  never  otherwise.  None  of  his  Nairs  were  allowed  to  wear  a  vest¬ 
ment  at  any  time. 
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was  known  that  the  Zamorin  had  rejected  the  over-  chap.  ix. 
tures  of  the  Portuguese  admiral,  and  utterly  refused 
to  make  peace  with  the  Cochin  Raja,  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  fleet  returned  to  Goa  with  a  sense  of 
failure. 

Della  Valle  describes  the  peculiar  customs  of  Mala-  Nail’s  of  Malabar, 
bar.  The  Nairs,  or  soldier  caste,  formed  no  marriage 
ties.  Every  woman  was  supported  by  a  set  of  lovers, 
and  received  them  in  turns.  Whenever  a  Nair  visited 
a  woman  he  left  his  weapons  at  the  door,  which  sufflced 
to  keep  out  all  intruders.  The  children  had  no  regard 
for  their  fathers,  and  all  questions  of  descent  were 
decided  by  the  mother.  The  sisters  of  a  Raja  chose 
what  lovers  they  pleased,  but  only  from  the  castes  of 
Nairs"  and  Brahmans. 

When  two  Raias  were  at  war,  their  persons  were  Customs  of 

J  1  Malabar  Rajas. 

deemed  sacred.  No  one  ever  fought  a  Raja,  or  even 
struck  a  blow  at  his  royal  umbrella.  To  shed  the 
blood  of  a  Raja  was  regarded  as  a  heinous  sin,  and 
would  be  followed  by  a  terrible  revenge,  known  as  an 
“  Amok.”  If  a  Zamorin  was  killed,  his  subjects  ran 
“  Amok  ”  for  a  whole  day.  A  Cochin  Raja  belonged 
to  a  higher  caste,  and  if  he  were  slain  his  subjects 
ran  “  Amok  ”  for  a  whole  year,  or,  as  some  said,  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Della  Valle  returned  to  Goa,  and  thence  to  Europe  Mogimi  outrage 

on  the  English. 

vid  Bassorah  and  Aleppo.  In  March  1624,  before  he 
left  Goa,  news  arrived  that  the  Emperor  Jehangfr 
had  put  to  death  all  the  English  at  his  court,  and 
ordered  the  imprisonment  of  all  who  were  at  Surat. 

It  was  said  that  the  English  had  brought  these 
troubles  upon  themselves  from  having  seized  some  of 
the  Moghul’s  ships  at  sea,  in  order  to  procure  redress 
for  certain  grievances.  The  story  is  not  improbable, 
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~  porary  English  records. 


Tavernier, 

1641-68. 


Routes  from  Per¬ 
sia  to  India. 


Kxtensive  travels 
within  the  limits 
of  India. 


John  Baptista  Tavernier,  the  eminent  French 
jewel  merchant,  travelled  several  times  in  India 
between  1641  and  1668,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  departure  of  Della  Valle.  He  was  emphati¬ 
cally  a  man  of  a  business  turn  of  mind,  and  his  book 
of  travels  was  written  more  for  the  information  and 
amusement  of  business  men  than  for  the  wits  and 
scholars  of  his  time.38 

Tavernier  never  went  to  India  round  the  Cape, 
although  he  ultimately  went  home  that  way.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  sea  and  land  routes  from  Persia  to 
India.  He  had  sailed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Surat. 
He  had  also  travelled  along  the  land  route  from 
Ispahan  to  Agra  vid  Kandahar,  Kdbul,  Lahore,  and 
Delhi.  He  seems  to  have  fixed  his  headquarters 
alternately  at  Surat  and  Agra. 

The  travels  of  Tavernier  within  the  limits  of  India 
were  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  undertook  journeys 
from  Surat  to  Agra  by  two  different  routes ;  the  one 
vid  Burhanpur,  Indore,  and  Gwalior,  and  the  other 
vid  Baroda  and  Ahmadabad.  He  must  have  been 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Afghanistan,  the  Punjab, 
and  Hindostan  ;  for  his  course  of  travel  carried  him 
from  Ispahan  to  Agra,  and  thence  to  Bengal,  through 
the  cities  of  Allahabad,  Benares,  Patna,  Rajmalial, 
Dacca,  and  Hughli.  He  must  have  been  equally  con¬ 
versant  wdtli  the  Dekhan,  for  he  went  from  Surat  to 


38  “The  Six  Voyages  of  John  Baptista  Tavernier  through  Turkey  into 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies.”  Translated  into  English  by  J.  Philips.  Folio. 
London.  1678. 
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Golkonda  vid  Deoghur;39  from  Agra  to  Golkonda,  chap.  ix. 
also  vid  Deoghur  ;  and  from  Golkonda  eastward  to 
Masulipatam,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  He  must 
also  have  been  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Peninsula, 
for  he  went  from  Masulipatam  south  to  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  Pulicat,  the  English  settlement  at 
Madras,  and  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  St.  Thome. 

From  Madras,  he  returned  northward  to  Golkonda 
vid  Gandikota,  which  at  that  time  was  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  Lower  Carnatic.  In  a  word,  Tavernier 
travelled  through  Hindustan,  the  Deklian,  and  the 
Lower  Carnatic  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Upper 
Carnatic  in  the  western  half  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
consequently  knew  nothing  of  Kanara  and  Malabar, 
which  were  the  scene  of  Della  Valle’s  travels.40 

The  journeys  of  Tavernier  were  conducted  wdtli  Comfortable 

J  J  #  #  travelling : 

that  measured  leisure  which  characterised  all  Indian  rlding on  0ien- 
travelling  before  the  introduction  of  railways.  In¬ 
deed,  Tavernier  says  that  travelling  in  India  was 
more  commodious  than  in  France  or  Italy.  The 
traveller  did  not  use  horses  or  asses,  but  either  rode 
on  an  ox  or  was  carried  in  a  coach  or  palanquin.  In 
buying  an  ox  for  riding,  it  was  necessary  to  see  that 
the  horns  were  not  more  than  a  foot  long ;  for  if  the 
beast  was  stung  by  flies,  be  would  toss  back  his 
horns  into  the  stomach  of  the  rider. 

The  natives  of  India  generally  travelled  in  little  Coaches  drawn 

0  J  by  oxen. 

coaches  drawn  by  two  oxen  and  carrying  twro  persons. 
Tavernier,  liowTever,  states  that  it  was  more  comfort¬ 
able  for  a  European  traveller  to  go  alone,  and  take 

a9  In  tracing  the  routes  of  Tavernier  on  the  modern  maps  of  India,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Golkonda  was  close  to  the  modern  city  of 
Hyderabad,  and  was  often  confounded  with  Hyderabad. 

40  Tavernier  knew  something  of  the  city  of  Cochin,  as  he  describes  its 
capture  by  the  Dutch, 
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his  cloak-bag  with  him  ;  w7hilst  there  was  a  place 
under  the  coach  for  holding  provisions  and  a  small 
vessel  for  wine.  Tavernier  had  a  coach  built  for  him 
after  the  French  fashion  :  the  cost  of  the  turn-out, 
including  the  two  oxen,  amounted  to  six  hundred 
rupees.  Some  of  these  oxen  would  travel  on  the  trot 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  leagues  a  day  for  sixty  days 
together.  When  the  oxen  had  gone  half  a  day’s 
journey,  they  were  refreshed  with  two  or  three  balls 
of  wheat  kneaded  with  butter  and  black  sugar,  about 
as  big  as  twopenny  loaves.  The  hire  of  a  coach  was 
about  a  rupee  a  day.  It  took  forty  days  to  go  from 
Surat  to  Agra,  and  another  forty  days  to  go  from 
Surat  to  Golkonda,  and  the  journey  on  each  occasion 
cost  from  forty  to  forty-five  rupees. 

Those  travellers  wdio  had  more  money  to  spend 
went  in  a  palanquin.  This  was  a  little  couch,  six  or 
seven  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  with  balisters 
all  round  it.  It  was  covered  with  satin  or  cloth  of 
gold,  and  carried  on  a  bamboo,  whilst  a  slave  walked 
by  the  sunny  side  with  an  umbrella.  A  palanquin 
was  mostly  carried  by  six  men,  three  at  each  end, 
and  they  ran  along  much  faster  than  sedan-bearers  in 
France.  The  pay  of  a  palanquin-bearer  was  four 
rupees  a  month ;  but  if  the  journey  exceeded  sixty 
days,  the  pay  was  five  rupees. 

To  travel  honourably  in  a  coach  or  palanquin,  it 
was  necessary  to  hire  twenty  or  thirty  armed  men, 
some  with  bows  and  arrows  and  others  with  muskets  : 
they  were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  palanquin- 
bearers.  Sometimes,  for  more  magnificence,  a  banner 
was  carried ;  and  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
always  carried  a  flag  for  the  honour  of  their  respective 
companies.  The  soldiers  were  necessary  for  defence 
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as  well  as  show,  and  they  kept  sentries  at  night  and  chap  ix. 
relieved  each  other.  They  were  always  anxious  to 
give  satisfaction,  for  in  the  towns  where  they  were 
engaged  they  had  a  chieftain  who  was  responsible 
for  their  fidelity,  and  every  man  paid  two  rupees  to 
his  chieftain  in  return  for  his  good  word. 

Tavernier  makes  no  complaints  of  the  roads  that  Moghul  roads 
traversed  the  Moglml  empire  in  Hindustan.  The  Hindu  roads. 

Moghuls,  like  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  roads,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
their  authority  in  the  more  remote  provinces  and 
suppressing  insurrections  or  revolts.  Farther  south 
the  roads  were  not  so  good.  The  highway  in  the 
Dekhan,  running  from  Hyderabad  to  Masulipatam, 
traversed  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Golkonda  ; 
it  was  impassable  for  waggons  on  account  of  the 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  between  Hyderabad  and 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  road  from  Hyderabad 
to  Cape  Comorin  ran  through  the  Hindu  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  so  bad  that  all  goods  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  oxen.  Travellers  were  unable 
to  drive  in  coaches  along  this  road,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  carried  in  palanquins  ;  but  the  bearers  ran  so 
swiftly  that  travelling  in  the  Peninsula  was  more  easy 
and  rapid  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.41 

Tavernier  found  the  same  difficulties  as  regards  Provisions, 
provisions  as  are  mentioned  by  Della  Valle.  In  the 
greater  villages  there  was  generally  a  Muhammadan  in 
command,  and  it  was  possible  to  buy  mutton,  fowls, 
or  pigeons.  But  when  the  villages  were  only  occupied 


41  The  state  of  things  described  by  Tavernier  prevailed  down  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Within  the  memory  of  Anglo-Indians  still 
living,  all  travelling  in  the  Peninsula  was  conducted  in  palanquins. 
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by  Hindu  Banians,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  but 
flour,  rice,  herbs,  and  milk  meats. 

Sometimes  the  heat  rendered  it  advisable  to  travel 
by  night  and  rest  during  the  day.  At  such  times  it 
was  necessary  to  depart  out  of  all  fortified  towns 
before  sunset ;  for  the  commandant  of  the  place  was 
responsible  for  all  robberies,  and  shut  the  gates  at 
nightfall.  Tavernier  always  bought  his  provisions 
and  went  out  of  the  town  in  good  time,  and  stayed 
under  some  tree  or  in  the  fresh  air  until  it  was  cool 
enough  to  begin  the  journey. 

One  remarkable  institution  was  that  of  foot-posts, 
who  carried  letters  faster  than  horsemen.  At  the 
end  of  every  six  miles  on  a  line  of  route  there  was  a 
little  hut,  and  men  were  always  there  in  readiness  to 
run  a  stage.  When  a  runner  reached  a  hut,  he  -threw 
the  letters  on  the  ground,  as  it  was  a  bad  omen 
to  give  them  into  a  messenger’s  hand.  The  next 
appointed  runner  picked  them  up  and  carried  them 
to  the  next  stage ;  and  in  this  way  letters  could  be 
sent  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Moghul  empire. 
The  highways  in  India  were  mostly  known  by  the 
trees  on  either  side.  In  the  absence  of  trees,  a  heap 
of  stones  was  set  up  at  every  five  hundred  paces  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  nearest  village  were  bound  to 
keep  the  heap  whitewashed,  so  that  when  the  nights 
were  dark  and  stormy  the  post-runners  might  not 
lose  their  way. 

All  goods  in  India  were  either  carried  by  oxen  or 
in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen.  Horses  and  asses  were 
never  used.  Sometimes  camels  were  employed,  but 
only  to  carry  the  luggage  of  great  personages. 

Sometimes  ten  or  twelve  thousand  oxen  were  to 
be  seen,  all  laden  with  corn,  rice,  pulse,  or  salt,  at 
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sucli  places  where  either  of  those  commodities  were 
exchanged  for  others.  They  carried  corn  where  rice 
only  was  grown,  rice  where  corn  only  was  grown,  and 
salt  where  there  was  none.  Sometimes,  especially  in 
narrow  places,  travellers  suffered  great  inconvenience 
from  these  large  caravans,  by  being  forced  to  halt 
two  or  three  days  until  the  whole  had  passed  by. 

The  men  who  drove  these  oxen  were  known  as 
Manaris.42  They  were  a  race  of  nomads,  who  lived 
by  transporting  merchandise,  carrying  their  wives 
and  children  with  them,  and  dwelling  only  in  tents. 
Some  had  a  hundred  oxen,  and  others  more  or  less. 
They  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  numbering 
about  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  first  tribe 
carried  nothing  but  corn  ;  the  second,  nothing  but 
rice ;  the  third  carried  pulse  ;  and  the  fourth  salt. 
Every  caravan  had  its  own  chief,  who  assumed  as 
much  state  as  a  Eaja,  and  wore  a  chain  of  pearls  round 
his  neck.  When  the  caravan  that  carried  the  corn 
happened  to  meet  the  caravan  that  carried  the  salt, 
they  frequently  engaged  in  bloody  frays  rather  than 
yield  the  way.  The  Emperor  Aurangzeb  considered 
that  these  quarrels  were  prejudicial  to  trade,  as  well 
as  to  the  transport  of  provisions.  Accordingly,  he 
sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  caravans  of  corn  and  salt, 
and  exhorted  them  for  the  common  good  and  their 
own  interest  not  to  quarrel  and  fight,  and  gave  to 
each  of  them  a  lakh  of  rupees  and  a  chain  of  pearls. 

The  four  tribes  of  Manaris  were  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  certain  marks  on  their  foreheads, 
which  were  made  by  their  priests.  Those  of  the  first 

43  These  hereditary  carriers  were  also  known  as  Brinjarries,  and  were 
largely  employed  by  the  English  during  the  wars  against  Tippu  Sultan  of 
Mysore. 
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tribe  had  a  red  mark  about  the  size  of  a  crown  stuck 
with  grains  of  wheat ;  those  of  the  second  tribe  had 
a  yellow  mark  stuck  "with  rice  ;  and  those  of  the 
third  tribe  had  a  grey  mark  stuck  with  millet.  Those 
of  the  fourth  tribe  carried  a  great  lump  of  salt  round 
their  necks  in  a  bag.  Sometimes  the  salt  weighed  as 
much  as  nine  or  ten  pounds,  for  the  heavier  it  was 
the  more  they  gloried  in  carrying  it ;  and  every 
morning,  before  they  said  their  prayers,  they  thumped 
their  stomachs  with  this  bag  as  a  sign  of  repentance. 

All  four  tribes  carried  a  little  silver  box,  like  a 
relic  box,  hanging  to  their  necks,  in  which  they 
enclosed  a  little  sacred  writing  which  the  priests  gave 
them.  They  also  tied  similar  writings  to  their  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  whom  they  loved  as  tenderly  as 
children,  especially  if  they  had  no  children  of  their 
own.  The  women  wore  only  a  piece  of  calico,  white 
or  painted,  from  their  waists  downward.  From  their 
waists  upward  they  cut  or  tatooed  their  skin  in  the 
form  of  flowers,  and  dyed  them  in  several  colours 
with  the  juice  of  grapes,  so  that  they  actually  repre¬ 
sented  flowers. 

Every  morning,  while  the  men  loaded  their  beasts 
and  the  women  folded  up  the  tents,  the  priests  set 
up  a  certain  idol  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  in  wreaths, 
upon  a  perch  six  or  seven  feet  high.  The  people  then 
came  up  in  files  to  worship  the  serpent,  the  women 
going  three  times  round  the  idol.  When  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over,  the  priests  took  charge  of  the  idol, 
and  loaded  it  upon  an  ox  especially  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  caravan  of  waggons  comprised  from  one  to 
two  hundred  of  these  vehicles.  Each  waggon  was 
drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  oxen,  and  attended  by  four 
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soldiers,  who  were  hired  by  the  person  to  whom  the  chap  ix. 
merchandise  belonged.  Two  soldiers  marched  on 
either  side  of  the  waggon,  holding  on  by  two  ropes 
thrown  across  the  waggon,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  over¬ 


turning  in  rough  places. 

The  remaining  information  which  Tavernier  sup-  poverty  of  Taver- 
plies  respecting  India  is  of  a  poor  character.  He  had 
no  education  or  refinement,  and  ,his  observation  and 
judgment  were  chiefly  confined  to  matters  of  money 
or  trade.  He  saw  more  of  India  than  perhaps  any 
other  traveller  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  he 
has  little  to  say  that  is  worth  remembering.  He 
furnishes  many  details  respecting  native  manufac¬ 
tures  at  different  localities,  but  in  the  present  day 
they  are  obsolete  and  devoid  of  interest.  His  anec¬ 
dotes  are  childish  and  tedious,  or  else  offensive  or 
revolting.  He  tells  many  stories  of  widows  who  had 
burnt  themselves  alive  with  their  deceased  husbands ; 
of  Hindu  mendicants  and  Muhammadan  fakirs ;  of 
elephants,  monkeys,  peacocks,  tigers,  and  serpents. 

He  is  often  minute  in  his  descriptions  of  pagodas, 
tanks,  and  tombs.  But  he  is  dull  and  egotistical, 
without  the  common  sense  of  Terry  or  the  cultivated 
curiosity  of  Della  Valle. 


M.  De  Thevenot  was  a  traveller  of  a  far  higher  Thevenot,  1666. 
stamp.  He  was  a  French  gentleman  of  family,  who  had 
finished  his  education  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
landed  at  Surat  in  January  1666,  being  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  only  remained  a  year  in 
India,  but  throughout  his  narrative  he  shows  himself' 
to  have  been  a  thoughtful  and  observant  looker-on.43 

43  “The  Travels  of  Monsieur  de  Thevenot.”  Translated  into  English  by 
A.  Lovell.  Folio.  London.  1687. 
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Thevenot  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  custom¬ 
house  at  Surat,  and  the  zeal  of  Moghul  officials. 
Passengers  were  landed  in  custom-house  boats,  and 
conducted  through  a  lane  of  custom-house  officials, 
armed  with  bamboos,  into  a  spacious  hall  where  they 
were  rigidly  searched  from  top  to  toe.  Thevenot’s 
money  was  taken  from  him,  counted,  and  then 
returned  to  him,  minus  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  His  luggage  was  rigidly  searched  in  like 
manner,  but  no  merchandise  could  be  found.  Other¬ 
wise,  as  a  Christian,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a 
duty  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  value  ;  whilst  Hindu 
merchants,  being  idolaters,  paid  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Thevenot  engaged  a  coach 
and  oxen,  and  left  Surat  on  a  trip  northwards  into 
Guzerat.  Part  of  the  country  between  Baroche  and 
Ahmadabad  was  a  nest  of  robbers.  At  one  town  the 
people  were  said  to  have  been  cannibals  ;  and  he 
was  assured  that  not  many  years  before  man’s  flesh 
had  been  sold  in  the  markets.  This  was  probably 
the  part  of  Guzerat  where  Jehangfr  carried  out 
the  wholesale  executions  which  he  describes  in  his 
memoirs.44 

During  this  journey  Thevenot  met  a  great  number 
of  Kolies.45  They  belonged  to  a  caste  or  tribe  who 
had  no  fixed  habitations,  but  wandered  from  village 
to  village,  carrying  all  their  goods  and  chattels  with 
them.  Their  chief  business  was  to  pick  cotton  and 
clean  it,  and  when  they  had  finished  their  work  in 


44  See  ante,  page  235. 

45  The  Kolies  or  Coolies  are  also  noted  thieves.  The  Portuguese  applied 
the  name  to  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  who  to  this  day  are  known  as 
Coolies. 
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one  village  they  went  on  to  another,  and  so  passed  ciup.  ix. 
away  their  lives. 

At  Ahmadabad  Thevenot  saw  a  Hindu  pagoda  Hindu  pagoda 
which  Aurangzeb  had  converted  into  a  mosque.  Th  0  mosque, 
ceremony  of  transformation  was  performed  by  killing 
a  cow  within  the  precincts  of  the  pagoda,  a  pollution 
which  prevented  any  Hindu  from  worshipping  there 
for  the  future.  All  round  the  temple  was  a  cloister 
with  lovely  cells,  beautified  with  figures  of  marble  in 
relief,  sitting  crossed-legged  after  the  Oriental  fashion. 

Thevenot  described  them  as  naked  women,  but  most 
probably  they  were  Jain  saints.  Aurangzeb  caused 
all  the  noses  to  be  broken  off,  as  images  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Koran.  Thevenot  also  saw  the  hos¬ 
pitals  for  birds  and  animals  described  by  Della  Valle. 

Thevenot  returned  to  Surat  via  Cambay.  He  Gratiates  or 
might  have  gone  from  Cambay  to  Surat  by  sea,  but 
all  small  vessels  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  the 
Malabar  pirates.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  by  land, 
but  that  way  was  infested  by  robbers  known  as 
Gratiates.46 

Thevenot’s  friends  advised  him  to  hire  a  Charun  chamns :  their 

1  •  l  j  i  i  sacred  character. 

man  and  woman  to  accompany  nim  along  the  road 
until  he  was  out  of  danger.  These  Charuns  were  a 
caste  of  bards,  who  were  much  respected  by  the  Raj¬ 
puts.  Whoever  caused  the  death  of  a  Charun  was 
turned  out  of  his  caste,  and  treated  as  infamous  and 
degraded  beyond  redemption.  A  Charun  man  and 
woman,  when  engaged  to  attend  a  traveller,  protected 
him  by  threatening  to  kill  themselves  if  any  harm 
befell  him. 


4S  These  freebooters  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Grassias,  but  have  been 
compelled,  under  British  rule,  to  abandon  all  disorderly  practices  and  take 
to  peaceful  avocations. 
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Thevenot  believed  that  Charuns  had  carried  out 
this  threat  in  former  times,  but  that  the  practice  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  that  Charuns  compounded  with 
the  Gratiates  by  dividing  the  money  they  received 
from  the  traveller.  The  Banians  still  made  use  of 
Charuns,  and  Thevenot  might  have  hired  them  for 
two  rupees  a  day,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
stoop  to  such  a  mean  protection.  Accordingly  he 
told  his  coachman  to  drive  ou,  and  prepared  to  run 
all  risks.  At  one  place  a  Gratiate  called  on  the 
coachman  to  stop,  and  by  making  an  outcry  would 
have  induced  others  to  join  him,  but  he  was  easily 
satisfied  by  the  payment  of  some  coppers. 

A  little  way  farther  a  toll  of  half  a  rupee  was  col¬ 
lected  from  all  travellers  by  the  Raja  of  the  Gratiates. 
In  return,  the  Raja  answered  for  all  robberies  com¬ 
mitted  within  his  territories.  Indeed  the  Raja  did 
his  best  to  prevent  all  robberies,  and  he  caused  all 
stolen  things  to  be  restored,  especially  goods  belong¬ 
ing  to  merchants.  The  same  Raja  levied  ten  rupees 
a  man  on  all  caravans  between  Surat  and  A  ora ;  but 
in  return  he  gave  the  merchants  a  feast,  entertained 
them  with  dancing  girls,  and  sent  a  body  of  horsemen 
to  guard  them  so  long  as  they  remained  under  his 
jurisdiction.  He  was  lord  of  all  the  villages  from 
Cambay  to  Baroche,  and  all  his  subjects  were  known 
as  Gratiates. 

Thevenot  described  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Surat,  which  resembled  that  in  all  Muhammadan 
cities.  There  was  a  Mufti  or  Mullah  who  superin¬ 
tended  all  matters  that  concerned  the  Muhammadan 
religion.  There  was  a  Kazl  who  was  consulted  when¬ 
ever  there  was  any  dispute  about  the  law.  There 
was  a  Wakianavis,  who  sent  reports  direct  to  the 
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Padishah  of  all  tliat  took  place  in  the  city.  There 
was  also  a  Kotwal  and  Foujdar,  whose  duties  will  be 
described  farther  on. 

There  were  two  Nawabs  at  Surat  who  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  responsible  only  to  the 
Padishah.  One  Nawab  commanded  the  fortress  and 
the  other  the  town  ;  and  neither  encroached  on  the 
rights  or  duties  of  the  other. 

The  Nawab  of  the  town  was  the  judge  in  all  civil 
matters,  and  generally  rendered  speedy  justice.  If  a 
man  sued  another  for  a  debt,  he  had  either  to  show 
an  obligation,  to  produce  two  witnesses,  or  to  take  an 
oath.  If  he  was  a  Christian  he  swore  on  the  Gospels  ; 
if  he  were  a  Muhammadan  he  swore  on  the  Koran  ; 
and  if  he  were  a  Hindu  he  swore  on  the  cow.  A 
Hindu  oath  consisted  in  laying  the  hand  upon  a  cow, 
and  expressing  a  desire  to  eat  its  flesh  if  what  lie 
said  was  not  true.  Most  Hindus,  however,  preferred 
to  lose  their  cause  rather  than  swear,  because  swearing 
was  always  regarded  by  them  as  an  infamous  action. 

The  Nawab  never  interfered  in  criminal  affairs  ; 
they  were  all  left  to  the  Kotwal.  [This  officer  dis¬ 
charged  the  functions  of  magistrate,  judge,  head  of 
the  police,  and  superintendent  of  the  prison ;  and 
was  held  generally  responsible  for  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  city.]  He  ordered  criminals  to  be  whipped  or 
cudgelled  in  his  presence,  either  in  his  own  house  or 
at  the  place  where  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
He  went  abroad  on  horseback,  attended  by  several 
officers  on  foot,  some  carrying  batons  and  great  whips, 
others  carrying  lances,  swords,  targets,  and  iron 
maces,  but  every  man  having  a  dagger  at  his 
side. 

Neither  the  Nawab  nor  the  Kotwal  could  put  any 
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man  to  death.47  Aurangzeb  reserved  that  power  to 
himself.  Therefore,  whenever  any  man  deserved 
death,  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  know  the  pleasure 
of  the  Padishah,  and  the  imperial  orders  were  put  in 
execution  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  courier. 

The  Kotwal  paraded  the  streets  during  the  night 
to  prevent  disorders,  and  he  set  guards  at  different 
places.  If  any  man  was  found  abroad  in  the  streets, 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  rarely  released  with¬ 
out  being  whipped  or  bastinadoed.  This  round  of 
duty  wTas  performed  three  times  every  night,  namely, 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
night,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Kotwal  was  answerable  for  all  thefts  committed 
in  the  town.  Whenever  a  robbery  wTas  discovered, 
the  Kotwal  apprehended  all  the  people  of  the  house, 
young  and  old,  and  subjected  them  in  turns  to  a 
severe  beating.  If  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  no 
one  confessed,  they  were  all  set  at  liberty. 

There  wras  also  a  provost  at  Surat,  who  was  called 
the  Foujdar.  His  duty  was  to  secure  the  country 
round  about,  and  he  was  answerable  for  all  robberies 
committed  within  a  certain  area  outside  the  city. 

Two  years  before  Thevenot’s  visit  to  Surat  the 
place  had  been  plundered  by  Sivaji,  and  the  memory 
of  that  four  days’  sack  and  burning  was  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  wonder¬ 
ful  that  such  a  populous  city  should  have  patiently 
suffered  itself  to  be  looted  by  a  handful  of  men  ;  but 
the  Hindus  -were  mostly  cowards,  and  no  sooner  did 
Sivaji  appear  than  they  all  fled,  some  to  Baroche, 


47  Criminal  justice  had  been  much  more  lax  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan. 
See  Mandelsto’s  story  of  the  execution  of  dancing  girls  by  the  governor  of 
Ahmadabad,  ante,  chap.  vi. 
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and  others  to  tlie  fortress.  The  Christians  from  chap.  ix. 
Europe  managed  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Mahrattas,  but  this  was  because  they  had  planted 
cannon  round  their  factories,  whereas  Sivaji  and  his 
Mahrattas  had  no  artillery  to  bring  against  them. 

Thevenot  also  mentions  Sivaji’ s  visit  to  Delhi,  and  sivay-s  ruit  to 

l  „  .  ,  .  „  .  Delhi,  1066. 

subsequent  escape  from  the  designs  oi  Aurangzeb, 
which  happened  in  1666,  the  very  year  that  Thevenot 
was  travelling  in  India.  He  explains  that  Aurangzeb 
shrank  from  putting  Sivaji  to  death  because  he  feared 
an  insurrection  of  the  Rajas,  who  had  become  sure¬ 
ties  for  the  performance  of  Aurangzeb’s  promises. 

Thevenot  travelled  along  the  once  famous  high-  wild  beasts  and 

°  °  Thugs. 

way  between  Agra  and  Delhi,  which  was  planted 
with  trees,  and  extended  beyond  Delhi  to  Lahore. 

But  he  describes  the  road  as  being  only  tolerable,  and 
as  infested  by  tigers,  panthers,  and  lions;  also  by 
certain  skilful  robbers,  who  were  afterwards  known 
as  Thugs.  These  miscreants  were  the  most  cunning 
in  all  the  world.  They  threw  a  noose  with  certain 
aim  round  a  man’s  neck,  and  then  strangled  him  in 
a  trice.  Sometimes  they  sent  a  handsome  woman  on 
the  road,  who  appeared  with  dishevelled  hair,  weeping 
and  complaining  of  some  misfortune.  A  traveller 
was  easily  decoyed  into  a  conversation  with  this 
dangerous  lady,  who  either  threw  the  noose  and 
strangled  him  with  her  own  hands,  or  else  stunned 
him  until  the  robbers  came  up  and  finished  the 
business. 

Thevenot  furnishes  some  curious  details  respecting  Malabar  country: 

the  Nair  aristo- 

the  Nairs  of  Malabar.  The  Nairs,  he  said,  had  a  great  craey. 
conceit  of  their  nobility,  because  they  fancied  them¬ 
selves  to  be  descended  from  the  Sun.  They  gave 
place  to  none  except  the  Portuguese,  and  that  pre- 
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cedence  cost  blood.  The  Portuguese  Viceroy  at  Goa 
agreed  with  the  Raja  of  Cochin  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  by  a  duel  between  a  Portuguese 
man  and  a  Nair.  The  Nair  was  overcome,  and  from 
that  time  the  Nairs  gave  precedence  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese. 

The  Nairs  had  a  strong  aversion  to  a  low-caste 
people  known  as  Poleas.  If  a  Nair  felt  the  breath 
of  a  Polea,  he  fancied  himself  polluted,  and  was  obliged 
to  kill  the  man,  and  make  certain  ablutions  in  public 
with  great  ceremony.  If  he  spared  the  Polea,  and 
the  matter  reached  the  ears  of  the  Raja,  the  Nair 
would  be  either  put  to  death  or  sold  for  a  slave. 

The  Poleas  in  the  fields  were  obliged  to  cry  out 
“  Po  !  Po !  ”  incessantly,  in  order  to  give  notice  to 
any  Nairs  who  might  chance  to  be  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  If  a  Nair  responded,  the  Poleas  retired  to  a 
distance.  No  Polea  was  allowed  to  enter  a  town. 
If  a  Polea  wanted  anything  he  cried  for  it  with  a 
loud  voice  outside  the  town,  and  left  the  money  at  a 
certain  place  appointed  for  the  traffic.  Some  mer¬ 
chant  then  brought  the  commodity  that  was  called 
for,  and  took  away  the  price  of  it. 

Dr.  John  Fryer,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  arrived  in  India  in  1G73,  about  six  or  seven 
years  after  the  departure  of  Tlievenot.  He  was  a 
surgeon  to  the  East  India  Company  during  the  war 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  ;  and  he  sailed  to 
Madras  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  which  had  been 
armed  for  the  conveyance  of  treasure  during  the 


48  “  A  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,”  by  John  Fryer,  M.D., 
Cautab,  Folio.  Lond.  1697. 
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In  June  1673,  after  a  vo}mge  of  six  months  from  ciiap.  ix. 
Gravesend,  the  fleet  rounded  the  island  of  Ceylon  voyage  to 
and  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Those  on  Masuiipatam. 
board  saw  the  Dutch  colours  flying  from  their  fortress 
at  Sadras,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras. 

As  they  approached  Madras  they  found  that  a  large 
Dutch  squadron  was  cruising  about.  Accordingly,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  land  the  treasure,  but  carried  it 
on  northward  to  the  port  of  Masulipatam,  where  the 
English  had  established  a  factory. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  arrival  of  an  English  English  factory 

.  °  at  Masulipatam. 

fleet  at  an  English  factory  m  India  was  a  grand  time 
for  rejoicing.  Those  on  board  fired  salutes,  whilst  the 
sailors  blew  their  trumpets.  Those  in  the  English 
factory  displayed  their  flag,  but  they  dared  not  return 
the  salutes,  for  all  the  cannon  they  had  were  kept  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  the  Muhammadan  authorities. 

The  town  of  Masulipatam  belonged  to  the  Sultan  of 
Golkonda,  and  the  Sultan  had  issued  stringent  orders 
that  none  of  the  European  factories  should  import 
cannon  or  make  war  on  each  other  within  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

Next  morning  the  treasure  brought  by  the  English  Native  boatmen, 
fleet  was  safely  landed  at  Masulipatam.  The  native 
boatmen  who  carried  it  away  wTere  strange  objects  in 
the  eyes  of  Fryer.  They  were  of  a  sunburnt  black. 

Their  hair  was  long  and  black,  but  was  all  shaven  off 
excepting  one  lock  which  was  kept  twisted  to  enable 
their  prophet,  Perimal,  to  haul  them  into  heaven. 

They  wore  nothing  but  a  clout  of  calico  girt  about 
the  middle  with  a  sash  ;  but  they  all  had  golden  rings 
in  their  ears. 

Other  natives  soon  appeared  on  board  in  a  more  English-speak- 
stylish  garb.  These  were  men  of  business  of  a  superior 

31 
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rank  to  the  boatmen.  They  wore  a  head-dress  of 
calico  coiled  turban  fashion,  and  light  vests  and 
long  loose  trousers,  with  a  sash  about  the  waist. 
They  offered  their  services  for  a  small  wage,  to  wait 
on  any  of  the  passengers  on  board,  or  to  execute  their 
affairs.  They  all  spoke  English,  and  told  all  the 
news ;  but  in  order  to  understand  what  was  going  on 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  general  state  of 
affairs  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  port  of  Masulipatam,  immediately  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Kistna  river,  had  belonged  to  the  Sultans 
of  Golkonda  for  nearly  two  centuries.  But  the  region 
to  the  southward  of  the  river  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hindu  Rajas,  and  the  Sultans  had  only  recently 
extended  their  conquests  in  that  direction.  The 
reigning  Sultan  attacked  the  English  settlement  at 
Madras,  but  was  baffled  by  the  cannon  of  Fort  St. 
George.  He,  however,  captured  the  Portuguese 
settlement  at  St.  Thome,  and  carried  away  all  the 
cannon,  whilst  the  Portuguese  took  refuge  in  Fort 
St.  George. 

At  this  crisis  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  captured  St.  Thome  from  the  Sultan 
of  Golkonda,  and  held  it  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
consequence  was  that  there  was  war  between  the 
French  and  the  Sultan,  and  the  Hutch  fleet  was 
preparing  to  help  the  Sultan  against  the  French  at 
St.  Thome. 

The  news  that  Dr.  Fryer  heard  from  the  English- 
speaking  natives  at  Masulipatam  was  that  the  French 
had  captured  four  Muhammadan  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
burnt  four  others  ;  and  that  the  French  had  also  com¬ 
pelled  some  Dutch  factories  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
to  supply  them  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
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Dr.  Fryer  went  on  sliore  in  a  country  boat,  carrying  ciiap.  ix. 
a  single  sail,  and  resembling  a  large  barge.  He  was  Ending  at 
paddled  over  the  bar  without  much  trouble,  but  he 
sa}rs  that  the  noise  of  the  waves  was  as  deafening  as 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

Within  the  bar  was  still  water.  Dr.  Fryer  saw  a  Portress  and 
rude  fortress  of  mud  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  which 
was  mounted  with  ten  great  guns ;  and  several 
Muhammadan  junks  were  riding  at  anchor  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns.  About  a  bowshot  off  was 
the  town  of  Masulipatam.  It  was  environed  with  a 
mud  wall,  entrenched  with  a  stinking  morass,  and 
partly  moated  by  the  sea.  There  were  two  bank- 
tolls,  or  custom-house  quays ;  but  they  were  mean  in 
appearance  and  poorly  guarded.49 

The  streets  of  Masulipatam  were  broad  and  the  Streets,  houses, 

•in-  public  building? 

buildings  lofty.  The  better  sort  of  houses  were  made  and  bazars- 
of  wood  and  plaster.  They  had  balconies  roofed  with 
tiles,  and  looking  on  to  the  streets  through  folded 
wooden  windows  latticed  with  rattans.  Below  was 
a  stately  gateway  leading  into  a  square  court,  with  a 
tank  in  the  centre  and  terrace-walks  on  either  side. 

The  poorer  houses  were  like  thatched  beehives  walled 
round  with  mud.  The  public  buildings  consisted  of 
mosques,  a  custom-house,  and  a  mean  court  of  justice. 

The  places  of  resort  were  three  bazars,  which  were 
crowded  with  people  and  commodities. 

The  inhabitants  of  Masulipatam  consisted  of  Mu-  Inhabitants, 
liammadans  and  Hindus.  There  were  some  Armenians, 
who  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  interior. 

There  were  also  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  and  a 
few  Frenchmen. 


49  The  bank-tolls  were  the  places  where  duties  or  tolls  were  levied  ou  all 
goods  exported  or  imported  by  sea. 
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The  Muhammadans  had  established  their  authority 
over  the  Hindus  in  a  remarkable  manner.  There 
had  been  a  quarrel  amongst  the  castes.  The  artificers, 
including  goldsmiths  and  carpenters,  had  been  insolent 
to  the  higher  castes  and  tyrannical  towards  their 
inferiors.  The  higher  castes  conspired  with  the 
husbandmen  and  labourers  to  degrade  the  artificers, 
and  they  prevailed  on  the  Muhammadans  to  help 
them.  Accordingly  the  artificers  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  society,  known  as  ITalal-ckors,  or 
unclean  eaters.  Henceforth  the  artificers  were  not 
allowed  to  ride  in  palanquins  at  marriages  and  fes¬ 
tivals,  but  only  on  horseback.50  The  Muhammadans 
thus  took  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  the 
Hindus  never  attempted  to  recover  their  former 
liberties. 

The  Sultan  of  Golkonda  was  a  Muhammadan,  who 
had  been  raised  from  poverty  to  the  throne  through 
the  influence  of  the  chief  eunuch.  He  resided  at  the 
city  of  Golkonda,  fifteen  days’  journey  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  Under  him  the  chief  eunuch  ordered  the 
whole  realm.  He  amassed  great  treasures,  exacting 
every  man’s  estate  when  he  pleased,  mulcting  the 
wealthier  classes  at  his  own  will,  and  squeezing  the 
common  people  to  penury.  At  the  death  of  a 
grandee  he  had  the  reversion  of  his  estate.  He  also 
derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  diamond  mines  of 
Golkonda.51 


50  This  curious  tradition  is  authentic  and  historical.  Traces  of  the  struggle 
between  the  right  and  left  hands  amongst  the  lower  castes  are  still  prevalent 
in  Southern  India.  The  story  of  the  marriage  between  the  son  of  a  gold¬ 
smith  and  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman  in  Appendix  II.  is  an  expression  of  the 
traditional  hatred  against  artisans. 

51  The  ascendancy  of  eunuchs  at  the  court  of  Golkonda  is  a  significant  fact. 
The  Sultans  of  both  Golkonda  and  Bijapur  found  themselves  threatened  and 
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I  lie  expenses  of  tlie  Sultan  were  inconsiderable.  His  chap.  ix. 
military  forces  were  maintained  by  Lis  own  subiects  Army°fGol‘ 

■.  .  J  >1  kouda. 

m  their  respective  provinces ;  they  formed  a  standing 
army,  numbering  a  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot 
when  all  were  brought  together.  The  Sultan  had 
also  two  hundred  elephants  in  continual  readiness, 
which  were  maintained  by  the  farmers  of  his  revenues. 

His  resources  were  squandered  on  his  pleasures,  to 
which  he  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  Muhammadans  at  Masulipatam  kept  a  strict  Muhammadan 

-i  -|  i  TT .  .  oppression  of 

liana  over  the  Hindus,  intrusting  them  with  no  place  Hindus, 
of  concern,  and  using  them  only  as  mechanics  and 
serving-men. 

The  Persians  had  planted  themselves  in  Masuli-persiang.au- 
patam,  and  got  on  partly  by  trade  and  partly  by dtcs’ 
arms.  Many  had  grown  to  be  rich,  but  all  were 
liable  to  be  despoiled  of  their  wealth.  They  lived 
in  much  splendour,  especially  priding  themselves 
upon  having  a  numerous  retinue  and  handsome 
followers.  The  merchant  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  not  behind  in  similar  displays.  The 
president  of  the  factory  at  Masulipatam  was  always 
attended  with  music,  banners,  and  umbrellas,  as  well 
as  by  a  train  of  two  hundred  soldiers  and  spearmen. 

The  people  of  Masulipatam  celebrated  their  festivals,  Festivals  and 

x  .  marriage  i>ro- 

and  especially  their  weddings,  with  much  show  and  cessions, 
splendour.  Marriages  were  commonly  performed  at 
night,  with  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  fifes. 

The  poorest  Hindu,  excepting  those  of  the  proscribed 
caste,  had  a  week’s  jollity  at  his  marriage ;  going 

thwarted  by  the  growing  power  of  the  landed  nobility.  At  Golkonda  a 
favourite  eunuch  was  raised  to  power  as  a  check  upon  the  Muhammadan 
nobles.  In  Bijdpur  a  favourite  Abyssinian  was  raised  to  power  for  the  same 
purpose.  Eunuchs  and  Abyssinians  have  often  played  important  parts  in 
Oriental  history. 
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Muhammadan 
life  :  seclusion 
ot  the  women. 


Hindu  life:  free¬ 
dom  of  the 
women. 


Hindu  arith¬ 
metic:  local  art 
of  painting 
calicoes. 


about  in  a  palanquin,  attended  by  guards  carrying 
swords,  targets,  and  javelins,  whilst  others  bore  ensigns 
denoting  the  honour  of  their  caste.  But  if  any 
artificer  or  low-caste  man  attempted  the  like,  he 
was  dragged  back  to  his  quarters  by  the  hair  of  his 
head.52 

The  Muhammadans  were  very  grave  and  haughty. 
They  took  delight  and  pride  in  smoking  their  hookahs 
whilst  sitting  cross-legged  in  a  great  chair  at  their 
doors.  They  cloistered  up  their  women  from  the  eyes 
of  all  men.  Sometimes  a  woman  went  abroad  in  a 
close  palanquin,  but  it  was  death  to  any  man  to 
attempt  to  unveil  her.  Marriages  were  contrived 
by  the  parents  whilst  the  children  were  young. 
At  seven  years  of  age  the  son  was  separated  from  his 
mother  and  the  brother  from  the  sister. 

The  Hindus  at  Masulipatam  had  no  such  strictness. 
The  women  went  abroad  in  the  open  air,  adorned 
■with  chains  and  earrings,  jewels  in  their  noses,  and 
golden  rings  on  their  toes.  Their  hair  was  long  and 
tied  up  behind  with  a  kind  of  coronet  at  the  top 
formed  of  gold  and  jewels. 

The  Hindus  wTere  clever  arithmeticians.  They 
dealt  with  the  nicest  fractions  without  a  pen ;  they 
were  much  given  to  traffic,  and  were  intelligent,  if 
not  fraudulent,  in  all  trading  transactions.  They 
stained  calicoes  at  Masulipatam  in  a  way  far  superior 
to  what  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  else.  Little  children, 
as  well  as  older  persons,  stretched  the  calicoes  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  painted  them  with  a  dexterity 
and  exactness  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  was  this 

62  These  kind  of  quarrels  were  frequent  in  Madras  in  former  times,  and 
sometimes  led  to  bloodshed.  The  French  settlement  at  Pondicherry  was  in 
like  manner  often  the  scene  of  similar  riots. 
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skill  in  staining  or  dyeing  cottons  that  made  the  port  chap.  ix. 
of  Masulipatam  so  muck  frequented. 

The  natives,  however,  were  very  timorous.  A.  short  Timidity  of  the 
time  before  Fryer’s  arrival  at  the  port,  an  Englishman  attheTugS! 
excited  the  fury  of  the  mob  in  some  affair  about  a 
woman.  The  offender  fled  to  the  English  factory,  but 
a  De-roy  was  set  upon  the  factory  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan.  Under  this  instrument  all  communication  was 
closed;  no  wood,  water,  or  provisions  could  be  carried 
into  the  factory.53  At  last  the  offender  was  induced  to 
leave  the  factory,  and  was  then  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
mob  before  the  factory  gates.  At  this  sight  twenty- four 
Englishmen  drew  out  some  field-pieces,  scoured  the 
streets,  and  held  the  two  bank-tolls  for  a  whole  day 
and  night  against  the  population  of  Masulipatam,  num¬ 
bering  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  De-roy  was 
at  last  taken  off,  but  the  natives  remained  in  such  a 
panic  of  fear,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet 
they  would  have  abandoned  the  place  and  fled  into 
the  jungle,  had  they  not  been  reassured  by  the  English 
in  the  factory. 

In  all  capital  cases  at  Masulipatam  the  criminal  p«hc  execu- 

...  tions. 

was  put  to  death  immediately  after  conviction,  either 
by  being  dismembered  or  impaled.  In  cases  of 
murder,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  murdered  person 
was  required  to  prosecute  the  murderer  and  execute 
him.  He  began  to  hack  away  at  the  murderer,  and 
then  the  rabble  rushed  in  and  finished  him.  The 
grandees  were  put  to  death  by  poust.54  Law  disputes 


53  The  usage  of  placing  a  De-roy  on  a  European  factory  or  settlement  was 
often  practised  under  Muhammadan  rule.  Many  instances  of  this  way  of 
reducing  a  fort  or  factory  to  submission  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  records  at 
Madras. 

64  This  poison  has  already  been  described.  See  ante,  page  313,  note. 
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chap,  ix.  were  soon  ended ;  for  the  Nawab  heard  cases  every 
morning,  and  delivered  judgments  at  once  with  the 
aid  of  the  K&zl. 

Religious  toieia-  Eeligions  of  every  kind  were  tolerated  at  Masuli- 

tiou  umler  the  °  J 

patam.  There  were  Persians  of  the  Slnah  sect,  who 


Sultans  of 
(iolkonda. 


Voyage  to 
Madras. 


Ancient  fishing 
villaga. 


declared  that  Ali,  and  no  one  but  Ali,  was  the  right¬ 
ful  successor  of  Muhammad.  There  were  Turks  of 
the  Sunni  sect,  who  venerated  all  the  four  Khallfs. 
There  were  Hindu  idolaters  worshipping  many  house¬ 
hold  deities,  but  acknowledging  only  one  true  God, 
and  adoring  the  others  as  his  deified  attributes. 
Every  day  after  devotion  the  Hindus  fixed  a  painted 
symbol  on  their  foreheads.  They  refused  to  eat  with 
any  one  who  did  not  belong  to  their  caste.  They 
lived  on  roots,  herbs,  rice,  and  fruits  of  every  kind ; 
but  they  would  not  eat  anything  that  had  life,  or 
anything,  such  as  eggs,  that  would  produce  life.  They 
would,  however,  drink  milk,  and  also  a  preparation 
of  boiled  butter  which  they  called  ghee. 

Dr.  Fryer  stayed  with  the  fleet  a  whole  month  at 
Masulipatam.  At  last  a  foot-post  brought  the  wel¬ 
come  news  from  Madras  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  French,  and  had  sailed  away 
to  Ceylon.  The  treasure  brought  from  England  was 
then  re-shipped  on  board  the  English  ships  and  car¬ 
ried  away  to  Fort  St.  George. 

The  foundation  of  Madras  must  always  be  regarded 
as  an  epoch  in  Indian  history.  It  was  the  first  terri¬ 
torial  possession  of  the  English  in  India.  The  site  was 
a  long  sandy  beach  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  old  Portuguese  town  of  St.  Thome. 
It  was  about  six  miles  in  length  along  the  shore,  and 
in  breadth  was  about  one  mile  inland.  There  were 
villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  on  this 
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particular  sanely  site  there  were  no  inhabitants  what¬ 
ever,  except  some  native  fishermen,  who  had  lived  in 
a  little  settlement  of  their  own  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  fishermen  were  a  very  primitive 
people.  They  lived  under  a  hereditary  headman, 
and  were  governed  by  hereditary  laws  of  the  simplest 
type.  If  a  fisherman  got  drunk  he  paid  a  fine  of  two 
fishes  to  the  headman ;  and  if  he  committed  other 
breaches  of  the  moral  law,  he  was  punished  in  like 
manner.  The  fishermen  were  converted  to  Christi¬ 
anity  by  the  Portuguese  Catholics  of  St.  Thome  ;  but 
to  all  appearances  they  are  pursuing  down  to  the 
present  day  the  same  simple  and  innocent  lives  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Rama. 

In  1639  the  English  built  a  fortified  factory  hard 
by  this  fishing  village  ;  it  was  known  as  Fort  St. 
George.  The  main  business  of  the  factory  was  to 
provide  stained  calicoes,  like  those  at  Masulipatam, 
and  ship  them  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  ex¬ 
change  for  nutmegs  and  other  spices,  which  in  due 
course  were  shipped  to  Eugland.  The  English  lived 
within  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  George,  which  was 
consequently  known  as  White-town.  Meanwhile,  a 
straggling  native  village,  peopled  by  weavers,  stainers, 
and  petty  dealers,  grew  up  to  the  northward  of  the 
fort  under  the  distinctive  name  of  Black-town. 

The  site  of  Madras  and  Fort  St.  George  had  been 
purchased  from  a  Hindu  Naik,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  old  Rajas  of  Vijayanagar.  But 
the  Hindu  Naiks  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  wrnre 
powerless  to  resist  the  advancing  tide  of  Muham¬ 
madans  from  Golkonda.  Many  were  swept  into 
oblivion.  The  English  made  their  peace  with  the 
Sultan  of  Golkonda  by  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  yearly 
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chap.  ix.  rental  of  twelve  hundred  pagodas,  or  about  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds  in  English  money.  This  amount  was 
covered  several  times  over  by  the  levy  of  customs  on 
every  commodity  which  was  brought  into  Black-town 
or  White-town.  Indeed,  the  yearly  revenue  of  Madras, 
from  customs,  ground-rents,  monopoly  farms,  and 
other  sources,  amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand 
pagodas,  or  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 


Vicissitudes  at 
Madras. 


Difficulties  of  Sir 
William  Lang- 
horn,  Governor 
of  Madras. 


The  trade  of  Madras  had  been  prosperous.  The 
civil  war  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament 
had  lessened  it  for  a  while,  but  it  improved  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.55  But  in  1673, 
when  Dr.  Fryer  visited  the  place,  it  was  in  a  most 
unpleasant  predicament.  The  Portuguese  town  of 
St.  Thome  had  undergone  strange  vicissitudes.  Some 
ten  years  previously  the  Sultan  of  Golkonda  had 
captured  the  place,  and  carried  off  all  the  Portuguese 
guns.  The  Sultan  offered  to  restore  St.  Thome,  but 
the  Portuguese  refused  to  accept  it  unless  they  got 
back  their  guns.  A  French  fleet  next  appeared  off 
the  coast,  and  sent  to  St.  Thome  for  provisions.  The 
Muhammadan  commandant  refused  to  comply  with 
the  request.  Accordingly  the  French  brought  their 
ships  to  bear  upon  the  place,  and  set  the  Sultan  of 
Golkonda  at  defiance,  and  finally  took  St.  Thome  by 
storm. 

Sir  William  Langhorn,  the  governor  of  Madras, 
was  in  a  dilemma.  Great  Britain  was  in  alliance 
with  France  and  at  war  with  Holland.  The  Sultan 
of  Golkonda  called  on  the  Dutch  and  English  to  help 


65  The  falling-off  in  the  Madras  trade  was  made  up  during  the  civil  war  by 
increased  sales  of  saltpetre,  which  was  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Patna,  and  brought  down  the  Ganges  and  Hughli. 
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him  to  recover  St.  Thome  from  the  French.  At  the  chap,  ix. 
same  time  the  French  were  requesting  supplies  of 
provisions  and  money  from  the  English  governor  of 
Madras  by  virtue  of  the  English  alliance  with  France. 

If  Sir  William  Langhorn  assisted  the  Sultan  of  Gol- 
koncla,  he  violated  the  treaty  with  France  which  had 
recently  been  concluded  at  Dover  between  Charles 
the  Second  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  If  he  assisted 
the  French,  he  violated  his  engagements  with  the 
Sultan  of  Golkonda.  At  one  time  he  contemplated 
leaving  Madras  altogether,  and  migrating  to  some 
place  farther  south  out  of  reach  of  either  the  Sultan 
or  the  French.56  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  these  complications  ;  it  will  suffice  to  show 
what  was  going  on  in  1673,  when  Dr.  Fryer  arrived 
at  Madras. 

Dr.  Fryer  was  paddled  over  the  surf  in  a  Mussula  Dr.  Fryer  lands 
boat.  Ordinary  boats  fastened  with  nails  would  have boat- 
been  wrenched  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  surf ; 
but  the  planks  of  the  Mussula  boat  were  sewn  together 
by  cocoa-nut  ropes,  which  yielded  to  the  force  of  the 
waves,  but  let  in  considerable  quantities  of  water. 

Dr.  Fryer  landed  in  a  wet  condition,  but  the  beach  Description  of 

J  _  Fort  St.  Ueoige. 

was  scalding  hot  from  the  burning  sun,  and  he 
hastened  to  the  shelter  of  the  Fort.  Looked  at  from 
the  water.  Fort  St.  George  was  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  oblong,  about  four  hundred  yards 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred 
yards  from  east  to  west.  There  was  a  bastion  at 
each  corner  of  the  walls  mounted  with  guns,  and  the 
banner  of  St.  George  waved  bravely  over  the  whole. 

The  streets  inside  were  sweet  and  clean.  The  houses 


66  Madras  Records. 
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were  about  forty  or  fifty  in  number ;  and  every 
house  had  an  Italian  portico,  battlements  on  the  roof, 
and  a  terrace  walk  ;  and  there  were  rows  of  trees 
before  the  doors.  There  were  no  public  structures 
within  the  fortress,  except  the  governor’s  house  in 
the  centre,  and  a  small  chapel  where  the  Portuguese 
celebrated  mass. 

Sir  William  Langhorn  was  governor  of  Madras, 
but  in  those  days  Madras  was  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  English  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  consequently 
his  jurisdiction  extended  to  Bengal.  In  mercantile 
phrase  he  was  Superintendent  over  all  the  English 
factories  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  the  banks 
of  the  Hughli  and  Ganges,  as  far  as  Patna.67  He  had 
a  mint  at  Madras  with  privileges  of  coining.  He 
had  appointed  English  justices  at  Madras,  with  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  native  population,  but  not 
over  the  king’s  liege  people  of  England.  His  personal 
guard  consisted  of  three  or  four  hundred  “  blacks  ;  ” 
besides  a  band  of  fifteen  hundred  ready  to  serve 
when  occasion  required.  He  never  went  abroad 
without  fifes,  drums,  trumpets,  and  a  flag  with  two 
balls  on  a  red  field ;  and  at  such  times  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  council  and  factors  on  horseback, 
and  their  ladies  in  palanquins. 

The  English  population  of  White-town  scarcely 
numbered  three  hundred  souls.  The  Portu<niese 

O 

population  of  White-town  numbered  three  thousand ; 
for  they  had  taken  refuge  in  Fort  St.  George  when 
driven  out  of  St.  Thome  some  ten  years  previously, 
and  were  welcomed  at  the  time  as  adding  to  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  settlement. 

57  The  English  had  no  settlement  at  Calcutta  for  some  years  after  Dr. 
Fryer  left  India. 
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Black-town  was  distributed  into  long  streets  crossed  ciiap.  ix. 
by  others.  There  were  choultries,  or  places  for  the  DescriPtion  of 

x  Black-town. 

administration  of  justice  ;  an  exchange  for  merchants 
and  money-changers  ;  and  one  pagoda  enclosed  in  a 
large  stone  wall,  with  different  chapels  for  the  several 
castes.  One  part  of  the  pagoda  was  closed  up  with 
arches  and  kept  continually  shut :  and  here  it  was 
said  that  many  natives  kept  their  treasures.  Other 
chambers  were  open ;  they  were  smaller,  with  flat 
roofs,  having  planks  of  stone  laid  across,  like  the 
wooden  planks  laid  on  rafters  in  English  houses. 

There  wxere  hieroglyphics  along  the  cornices,  and  in¬ 
decent  images  sculptured  on  the  walls.  The  outsides 
were  wrought  round  with  monstrous  effigies,  and  the 
gates  wTere  the  highest  part  of  the  buildings. 

The  native  population  of  Madras  was  of  the  same  Native  p0puia- 
mixed  character  as  at  Masulipatam.  The  Hindus,  thousand  Hindus 

.  to  forty  Muham- 

however,  were  not  under  the  bondage  of  the  Muham-  madans- 
madans  ;  they  were  protected  by  the  English,  who 
commanded  the  whole  country  within  the  reach  of  their 
guns.  The  East  India  Company  had  thirty  thousand 
Hindus  in  their  employ  at  Madras,  whilst  there  were 
hardly  forty  Muhammadans  in  the  whole  settlement. 

The  country  round  about  Madras  was  sandy,  yet  Surrounding 
plentiful  in  provisions.  Bice  wras  grown  without  the 
town,  and  was  nourished  by  the  letting  in  of  water. 

The  English  also  had  many  gardens,  where  they  grew 
gourds  of  all  sorts  for  stews  and  pottage,  herbs  for 
salad,  flowrers,  including  jessamine,  and  fruits  of 
many  kinds.  There  were  topes  of  plantains,  cocoa- 
nuts,  guavas,  jack  fruit,  mangoes,  plums,  and  pome¬ 
granates. 

There  were  also  groves  of  betel,  consisting  of  green  Groves  of  betel, 
and  slender  trees  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
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high,  jointed  like  canes,  with  spreading  boughs. 
The  betel-tree  brought  forth  clusters  of  green 
nuts,  like  walnuts  in  green  shells ;  but  the  fruit  was 
different,  being  hard  when  dried,  and  looking  like 
nutmegs.  The  natives  chewed  the  betel-nut  with  a 
lime  made  of  calcined  oyster-shells,  called  chunam. 
The  nut  and  chunam  were  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf 
known  as  areka.  Thus  mixed,  the  betel-nut,  chunam, 
and  areka  leaf  formed  the  Indian  entertainment 
called  pdn.58 

Dr.  Fryer  had  his  own  views  respecting  the  political 
complications  at  St.  Thome.  He  was  at  first  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  potent  sovereign,  like  the  Sultan  of 
Golkonda,  should  permit  the  forts  on  his  coast,  such 
as  Madras,  St.  Thome,  and  some  others,  to  be 
garrisoned  by  foreigners.  Subsequently  he  saw  that 
the  Sultan  of  Golkonda,  like  all  native  princes  in 
India,  was  weak  at  sea.  It  was,  therefore,  wise  policy 
on  the  Sultan’s  part  to  commit  the  strongholds  on 
the  coast  to  the  charge  of  those  European  settlers 
whom  he  called  his  friends,  as  thereby  the  foreigners 
would  defend  his  dominions  from  invasion,  and  also 
furnish  places  of  retreat  in  the  event  of  his  being 
defeated  by  the  Moghul.69 

Dr.  Fryer  witnessed  the  same  kind  of  Hindu  cere¬ 
monies  at  Madras  as  those  described  by  Della  Valle  ; 


58  P&n  and  betel  are  familiar  terms  to  every  European  in  India.  Pan  is 
served  up  at  the  close  of  every  reception  of  natives.  It  is  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  digestion,  to  stimulate  the  system  like  tobacco,  and  to  sweeten 
the  breath  ;  but  the  red  liquor  colours  the  teeth,  pervades  the  saliva,  and 
oozes  out  between  the  lips.  It  is  accordingly  a  most  unsightly  practice  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans,  and  especially  destructive  to  the  ideal  of  Oriental  beauty. 

69  Dr.  Fryer  was  no  doubt  correct  in  his  conclusions,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  most  unpleasant  complication  for  the  English  if  the  Sultans  of  Gol¬ 
konda  or  Bijapur  had  condescended  to  take  refuge  at  Madras  when  pressed  at 
a  later  period  by  the  armies  of  Aurangzeb. 
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but  lie  expressed  surprise  that  a  people,  so  apt  as  chap.  ix. 
the  Hindus  were  in  all  that  pertained  to  profit  and 
gain,  should  never  have  advanced  one  step  out  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  religion  and  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  world,  but  continue  to  practise  the  old  worship 
of  Pan,  Ceres,  and  Flora. 

In  October  1673  Dr.  Fryer  left  Madras  in  the  Eng-  Bombay  harbour, 
lisli  fleet,  and  coasted  round  Cape  Comorin  and  north¬ 
ward  along  Malabar,  towards  the  new  English  settle¬ 
ment  at  Bombay.  The  harbour  at  Bombay  was  a 
magnificent  expanse  of  water,  capable  of  containing  a 
thousand  of  the  best  ships  in  Europe.  As  the  English 
fleet  sailed  towards  Bombay  Castle,  Dr.  Fryer  saw 
three  Moghul  men  of  war,  each  of  three  hundred  tons 
burden,  besides  many  smaller  vessels.  There  were 
also  three  English  men  of  war,  with  pennants  at  every 
yard-arm. 

Bombay,  poor  as  it  was  when  Fryer  saw  it,  was  Weakness  of 
already  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  had  been  tlie  Portuguese, 
under  the  Portuguese.  When  the  English  took  pos¬ 
session  there  was  a  Government  House,  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  with  terrace  walks 
and  bowers,  but  very  poorly  fortified.  Four  brass 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  house,  and  a  few  small 
pieces  were  lodged  in  convenient  towers  to  keep  off 
the  Malabar  pirates.  But  there  was  no  protection  for 
the  people.  The  Malabars  often  ravaged  the  coasts, 
plundered  the  villages,  and  carried  oft  the  inhabitants 
into  hopeless  slavery. 

The  English  speedily  effected  an  entire  change.  English  fortifi- 
They  loaded  the  terraces  with  cannon,  and  built  ram¬ 
parts  over  the  bowers.  When  Dr.  Fryer  landed,  ten 
years  after  the  British  occupation,  Bombay  Castle  was 
mounted  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  ord- 
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nance,  whilst  sixty  field-pieces  were  in  readiness.  A 
few  months  before  his  arrival  the  Dutch  had  attacked 
Bombay,  but  were  forced  to  retire  to  their  boats  with¬ 
out  any  booty  whatever. 

Bombay,  however,  was  so  unhealthy  that  Dr.  Fryer 
describes  it  as  a  charnel-house.  The  site  was  un¬ 
wholesome  and  the  air  was  bad.  These  evils  were 
aggravated  by  the  intemperance  of  the  English  set¬ 
tlers.  English  wives  were  sent  out,  but  their  children 
turned  out  poor  and  weakly. 

From  Bombay  Dr.  Fryer  proceeded  northwards  to 
Surat.  Here  he  remained  several  months,  and  saw 
much  of  the  ways  and  condition  of  the  people.  Surat 
had  been  much  changed  since  Della  Valle’s  visit.  The 
town  swarmed  with  Fakirs,  and  there  were  evidences 
on  all  sides  of  the  intolerant  rule  of  Aurangzeb,  as 
contrasted  with  the  lax  toleration  wdiich  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Jeliangir. 

No  Christian  could  appear  in  the  streets  of  Surat  in 
good  clothes,  or  mounted  on  a  proper  horse,  without 
being  assailed  by  Muhammadan  beggars, — bold,  lusty, 
and  often  drunken.  These  pious  rascals  inquired 
loudly  of  the  Almighty  why  he  suffered  them  to  go 
on  foot  in  rags  and  allowed  Christian  Kafirs  to  go  on 
horseback  in  rich  attire.  Sometimes  they  would  run 
a  <c  muck ;  ”  that  is,  rush  out  sword  in  hand  and  kill 
all  they  met,  until  they  were  killed  themselves.  They 
were  especially  ready  to  commit  such  violent  actions 
if  they  had  been  sanctified  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
However,  Christians  had  small  ground  of  complaint, 
for  rich  Muhammadans  were  often  persecuted  in  like 
manner  by  these  noisy  knaves. 

The  Muhammadan  merchants  at  Surat  lived  in 
lofty  houses,  flat  at  the  top,  and  terraced  with  plaster. 
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Glass  was  clear,  and  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  chap.  ix. 
Venetians  via  Constantinople.  The  windows  were 
mostly  folding-doors,  screened  with  lattices  or  isin¬ 
glass,  or  more  commonly  oyster-shells.  The  Moghuls 
wore  rich  attire,  with  a  poniard  at  their  girdle.  They 
were  neat  in  apparel  and  grave  in  carriage.  They 
were  courteous  to  strangers,  receiving  them  at  the 
doorway,  and  ushering  them  into  a  court  or  choultry, 
spread  with  carpets,  and  open  to  some  tank  of  purling 
water.  There  they  took  off  their  shoes,  made  the 
usual  salam,  and  took  their  seats,  having  long  velvet 
cushions  to  bolster  their  back  and  sides. 

The  Banians,  or  Hindu  brokers,  lived  in  a  diffe-  Hindu  Banians : 
rent  fashion.  They  affected  no  stately  houses,  but dflectedpoyeU}- 
dwelt  in  sheds.  Even  the  richest  crowded  together, 
three  or  four  families  in  a  hovel,  with  goats,  cows,  and 
calves,  until  they  were  almost  poisoned  with  vermin 
and  nastiness.  But  they  had  reason  for  what  they 
did.  Any  Banian  suspected  of  being  rich  was  certain 
to  be  deprived  of  his  wealth  by  the  Nawab  of  Surat, 
unless  he  had  secured  the  protection  of  some  power¬ 
ful  grandee. 

The  Muhammadan  Fakirs  were  the  pest  of  the  Muhammadan 
country.  Aurangzeb,  the  reigning  Moghul,  had  lived 
for  some  years  as  a  Fakir  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  he  was  said  to  favour  the  order.  The 
Fakirs  were  supposed  to  be  holy  men,  who  were  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  world  and  resigned  to  God ;  on  this 
pretence  they  committed  various  extravagances  and 
performed  strange  penances.  One  Fakir  vowed  that 
he  would  hang  by  his  heels  until  he  had  collected 
money  enough  to  build  a  mosque.  Another  travelled 
about  the  country  on  an  ox,  with  a  horn  blowing 
before  him,  and  a  man  fanning  him  with  a  peacock’s 

32 
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tail.  As  lie  went  lie  rattled  a  great  cliain  fastened  to 
liis  foot  to  proclaim  liis  necessities  ;  and  the  poorest 
Hindus  gave  their  alms,  otherwise  they  might  he 
accused  before  the  Kazl  of  having  blasphemed  Mu¬ 
hammad,  from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  by 
paying  a  large  ransom  or  becoming  a  Muhammadan. 

Most  of  the  Fakirs  were  vagabonds.  Some  lived 
in  gardens  and  retired  places  in  the  fields,  like  the 
seers  of  old  and  the  children  of  the  prophets.  They 
professed  poverty,  but  took  what  they  pleased  wher¬ 
ever  they  went.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  they 
idled  away  their  time  under  shady  trees  ;  at  night 
they  entered  the  town  in  troops,  and  collected  alms 
more  like  robbers  than  beggars.  Merchants  who  had 
been  successful  in  tlieir  ventures  would  often  bestow 
their  bounty  on  the  Fakirs.  Sometimes  the  holy  men 
demanded  alms  of  bazar  dealers  and  shopkeepers,  or 
rushed  out  in  the  streets  and  bawled  for  a  hundred 
rupees,  and  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  less  money. 

The  Nawab  of  Surat  was  a  great  man.  Every 
morning  he  went  in  state  to  his  judgment-seat  at¬ 
tended  by  three  hundred  footmen  carrying  firearms, 
three  elephants,  forty  horses,  and  four  and  twenty 
banners.  He  was  always  accompanied  by  the  Kazi 
to  assist  in  law  points,  and  he  too  had  a  large  train. 
Moreover,  the  approach  of  the  Nawab  wTas  always 
heralded  with  loud  trumpets  and  thundering  kettle¬ 
drums.  Yet  with  all  this  pomp  and  authority  the 
Nawab  was  unable  to  curb  the  Fakirs.  Sometimes 
the  Fakirs  formed  themselves  into  an  army,  delivered 
offenders  from  the  hands  of  justice,  and  could  hardly 
be  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion. 

The  poorer  inhabitants  of  Surat  were  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Nawab  and  his  soldiers.  Any  crafts- 
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man  might  be  pressed  into  his  service,  and  compelled  ciiap.  ix. 
either  to  work  without  wages  or  to  get  off  bj  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine. 

At  the  time  of  Fryer’s  visit  the  remains  of  Sivaj  1  S  General  fear  of 
fury  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Surat.  The  inhabitants tae  Mahuutas 
were  in  hourly  fear  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  were  col¬ 
lecting  a  hundred  thousand  rupees  with  the  hope  of 
quieting  Sivaji  until  their  walls  were  finished.  They 
had  seven  hundred  men  to  guard  the  walls  of  the 
town,  besides  European  gunners  at  every  one  of  the 
six  gates.  There  were  also  thirty -six  bastions,  each 
mounted  with  half-a-dozen  guns.  The  top  of  every 
bastion  was  guarded  with  spiked  timber  to  annoy  any 
one  who  attempted  to  scale  it.  Every  gate  was  also 
barbed  with  iron  spikes  to  break  the  rushing  in  of 
elephants. 

The  Nawab  of  Surat  had  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  Army  of  the 

Nawab  of  Sui'at. 

men  in  pay,  armed  with  matchlocks,  swords,  and 
javelins.  He  also  had  two  hundred  horsemen,  with 
quivers  full  of  arrows  at  the  bows  of  their  saddles, 
lances  at  their  right  stirrup,  swords  of  an  unwieldy 
bulk,  and  bucklers  hanging  over  their  shoulders. 

The  Moghul  shipping  lay  pretty  close  together  in  Moghui  shiP- 
the  Surat  river.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  more  than  P‘Dg' 
a  thousand  tons  burden.  Altogether  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  good  ships,  besides  smaller  vessels. 

All  these  A^essels  were  built  for  the  Moghuls  by  Eng¬ 
lish  shipwrights,  who  were  driven  by  poverty  to 
undertake  the  work.  One  of  them  received  a  just 
reward.  He  tried  to  smuggle  some  goods  through  the 
custom-house,  but  was  detected  by  the  Moghul  officers 
and  flogged  most  unmercifully. 

But  although  the  Moghuls  procured  ships,  they  Timidity  of  the 
dared  not  venture  out  to  sea  without  European  passes  Wofclmll>  dt  b'a- 
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and  pilots.60  Some  of  their  ships  carried  thirty  or 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  but  it  was  more  for  show  than 
service.  Besides  merchantmen,  there  were  three  or 
four  men  of  war  as  big  as  English  third  rates.  There 
were  also  frigates  fit  to  row  or  sail,  made  with  prows 
instead  of  beaks,  but  they  were  more  useful  in  creeks 
and  rivers  than  on  the  open  sea.  Aurangzeb  had  also 
four  great  ships  in  constant  pay  to  carry  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  passage  free. 

The  port  of  Surat  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Guzerat.  Muhammad  Amin  Khan  was  Viceroy  of 
the  province.  He  was  the  son  of  Amir  Jumla,  who 
established  Aurangzeb  on  the  throne.  His  metropolis 
was  not  at  Surat,  but  at  Ahmadabad.  He  had  vast 
forces,  wealth,  and  territories,  but  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Kolis  from  pilfering,61  nor  Sivaji  from  plun¬ 
dering,  nor  the  Rajpiit  outlaws  from  harassing  the 
country.  He  could  have  beaten  them  all  in  a  pitched 
battle,  but  they  thwarted  him  by  surprise  and 
thievery ;  not  a  kafila  or  convoy  was  safe  without  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  But  for  these  dangers  Surat  might 
have  been  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  world. 

The  religious  bigotry  of  Aurangzeb  was  abundantly 
manifested  at  Surat.  He  interfered  in  the  Muharram, 
when  the  Shiahs  mourned  over  the  slaughter  of  Ali, 
and  his  two  sons  Hasan  and  Husain.  He  did  not 
suppress  the  ceremonial,  but  he  sought  to  reduce  it  to 
a  form  of  pious  respect,  so  that  unbelievers  should 
not  think  that  Muhammadans  were  inclined  to  liea- 


611  Dr.  Fryer  says  that  the  Moghuls  found  it  necessary  to  carry  European 
passes.  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  all  sold  passes,  under  which  the 
Moghul  ships  were  secured  from  the  attacks  of  all  ships  belonging  to  the  re¬ 
spective  nations.  Unfortunately  these  passes  would  not  secure  the  Moghul 
ships  from  the  attacks  of  pirates. 

61  The  Kolis,  or  Coolies,  have  already  been  described  by  Thevenot. 
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then  rites.  At  the  same  time  he  strove  to  brills'  the  chap.  ix. 

O  _ _ _ 

Hindus  over  to  the  worship  of  the  Koran.  He  had 
already  begun  to  raise  two  severe  poll-taxes,  com¬ 
pelling  the  Brahmans  to  pay  a  gold  rupee  a  head, 
and  lower  castes  the  same  in  proportion.62  Some 
Rajas  had  already  begun  to  revolt,  and  the  Hindus  at 
Surat  were  beginning  to  fly  to  the  English  town  of 
Bombay,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the  Portuguese  settle¬ 
ments.  This  timidity  of  the  Hindus  was  surprising, 
for  they  outnumbered  the  Moghul  troops  a  thousand 
to  one  ;  and  had  they  only  united  to  resist  the  Moghul 
authority  they  might  have  set  Aurangzeb  at  defiance. 

In  1675  Dr.  Fryer  left  Surat  for  Bombay.  Here  Return  to 
he  paid  the  visit  to  Joonere  which  has  been  noticed  °  'y 
in  a  previous  chapter.63  A  few  personal  details  may 
be  added,  which  throw  farther  light  upon  Moghul 
and  Mahratta  times. 

The  Nawab  of  the  city  of  Joonere  required  the  ser-  Dr.  Fryerat. 

J  ±  tends  the  Nawab 

vices  of  Dr.  Fryer  for  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  of;tooner1.;  the 
Dr.  Fryer  journeyed  to  the  fortress,  and  was  received 
with  great  state.  The  Nawab  was  seated  on  a  kind 
of  throne,  bolstered  up  with  embroidered  cushions. 

All  his  chief  officers  were  standing  on  his  right  hand. 

He  was  smokiug  a  silver  hookah  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance,  whilst  his  sword  and  buckler  lay 
before  him,  and  a  page  carried  his  bow  and  arrows. 

The  floor  was  spread  with  a  soft  bed  supported  by 
silver  pedestals.  Dr.  Fryer  took  off  his  shoes,  made 
his  salam,  presented  his  credentials,  and  was  received 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  Nawab.  Dr.  Fryer  expected 
to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  patient,  but  he 


62  A  gold  rupee  or  mokur  was  equal  to  about  sixteen  rupees.  See  ante, 
page  374. 

63  See  ante,  page  371. 
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was  told  that  he  must  wait  for  a  lucky  day.  Two 
singing  men  then  chanted  the  praises  of  the  Nawab, 
and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  by  the  presentation 
of  pan. 

Dr.  Fryer  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  defences  of 
Joonere.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Moghuls  at 
Joonere  were  encamped  rather  than  fortified.  It 
Sivaj’i  advanced  against  them  in  any  force,  they  either 
took  to  flight  or  joined  the  army  under  the  Moghul 
general,  Bahadur  Khan,  who  commanded  the  Moghul 
army  in  that  quarter. 

At  last  a  fortunate  day  arrived  for  seeing  the 
patient.  Dr.  Fryer  wras  conducted  into  the  women’s 
quarters.  He  was  led  through  a  long  dark  entry  into 
an  open  court,  where  he  saw  a  bed  hung  round  with 
curtains.  He  was  told  to  put  his  hand  under  the 
curtains  and  feel  the  wrist  of  his  patient.  He  did  a3 
he  was  told,  but  found  a  pulse  healthy  and  regular, 
and  accordingly  declared  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  patient.  It  turned  out  that  the 
attendants  had  tested  his  medical  skill  by  placing 
a  healthy  female  slave  in  the  bed.  The  matter  was 
explained,  and  Dr.  Fryer  was  then  permitted  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  sick  lady.  He  found  her  weak  and 
languid,  and  relieved  her  by  bleeding. 

Next  day  another  lady  wanted  to  be  bled.  Dr 
Fryer  was  again  conducted  to  the  open  court,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  a  bed  there  was  a  curtain  drawn  across  the 
whole  court,  as  if  to  hide  a  distinguished  audience. 
Presently  a  female  arm  was  thrust  through  a  hole  in 
the  curtain,  but  the  curtain  gave  way  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  a  large  bevy  of  ladies  appeared  before  the 
eyes  of  the  English  doctor.  No  one  ran  away,  but 
the  ladies  veiled  their  faces  with  their  hands,  and 
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peeped  at  Dr.  Fryer  between  tlieir  fingers.  Parings  chap.  ix. 
of  fruit  were  lying  about,  as  well  as  pieces  of  needle¬ 
work,  and  Dr.  Fryer  inferred  that  the  ladies  had  been 
engaged  in  ordinary  household  occupations. 

Dr.  Fryer  soon  grew  intimate  with  the  Nawab  of  Cause  of  the  long 

T  .  ,  .  _  _  .  Mahratta  wars. 

Joonere,  and  discussed  questions  of  trade  and  politics. 

The  Nawab  cared  nothing  for  trade  ;  his  only  anxiety 
was  that  there  should  be  no  peace  with  the  Malirattas, 
and  all  the  Moghul  generals  shared  this  feeling.  So 
long  as  the  war  lasted  a  Moghul  army  would  be 
maintained  in  the  Dekhan,  and  every  Moghul  general 
would  draw  pay  for  troops  that  only  existed  on  paper, 
and  would  receive  rich  presents  from  the  Sultans  of 
Bfjdpur  and  Golkonda.  Peace  with  Sivaji  would  put 
a  stop  to  all  these  gains,  and  thus  it  was  that  Aurang- 
zeb  never  came  to  terms  with  the  Mahrattas. 

Subsequently  Dr.  Fryer  left  the  town  of  Joonere,  Brahman  con- 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Nawab  of  the  fortress.  This 
man  was  a  converted  Brahman  who  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  Aurangzeb,  and  was  notorious  for  his  grasp¬ 
ing  avarice.  Sivaji  was  anxious  to  recover  the  fortress 
from  the  Moghuls,  because  he  had  been  born  there, 
and  he  offered  an  enormous  bribe  to  the  ex-Brahman 
to  deliver  up  the  place.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
the  money  was  paid,  and  seven  thousand  of  Sivaji’s 
men  marched  up  the  hill  to  take  possession.  But 
Sivaji  was  deceived;  the  ex-Brahman  was  faithless  to 
his  euerao;ement,  and  the  seven  thousand  Mahrattas 
were  cut  off  by  an  ambuscade. 

The  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Joonere  was  com-  indian>rmies. 
posed  indifferently  of  Hindus  as  well  as  Moghuls ; 
and  such  was  the  case  with  all  Indian  armies,  Mah¬ 
ratta  as  well  as  Moghul.  The  only  question  was  that 
of  salt  or  pay ;  and  one  and  all  were  expected  to  be 
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true  to  their  salt.  Pay  might  be  many  months  in 
arrears,  and  the  officers  had  many  pickings  before  it 
reached  the  common  soldiers,  but  loyalty  to  the  salt 
was  the  ruling  sentiment  in  Indian  armies. 

The  whole  country  between  Joonere  and  Bombay 
was  desolate  in  the  extreme.  The  people  were  so 
harassed  by  Moghuls  and  Mahrattas  that  they  were 
afraid  to  sow  their  grain,  not  knowing  who  would 
reap  the  harvest.  They  were  so  exposed  to  attacks 
from  marauding  parties  that  they  frequently  deserted 
their  houses  and  fled  to  caves  and  jungles.  The 
coolies  who  carried  Dr.  Fryer’s  luggage  were  much 
struck  with  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  compared  it  with  the  happiness  which 
they  enjoyed  under  British  rule. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Fryer’s  return  to  Bombay,  he  made 
a  voyage  to  Karwar,  to  the  southward  of  Goa.  The 
country  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Muhammadan 
Sultan  of  Bfjdpur,  but  had  been  recently  conquered 
by  Sivaji.  The  English  had  built  a  fortified  factory 
at  Karwar,  and  kept  all  parties  in  awe  by  reason  of 
their  cannon.  The  cruel  exactions  of  Mahratta  rule 
were  patent  on  all  sides.  The  Brahman  officials 
tortured  the  revenue  farmers,  and  the  farmers 
tortured  the  cultivators.  But  these  extortionate 
practices  were  universal  throughout  India.  The  great 
fish  preyed  upon  the  little  ones,  until  the  poorer 
classes  were  brought  into  eternal  bondage.  Free¬ 
booters  and  outlaws  plundered  the  villagers  of  all 
that  remained ;  and  there  was  no  protection  what¬ 
ever  for  the  hapless  inhabitants  of  Karwar  excepting 
under  cover  of  the  English  guns. 

Whilst  at  Karwar  Dr.  Fryer  made  a  voyage  to  Goa. 
On  entering  Goa  river,  there  were  many  stately 
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churches,  and  the  waters  were  alive  with  boat-racing  chap.  ix. 
and  other  pastimes ;  but  the  inhabitants  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  idleness,  whilst  ships  from  Europe  were 
rotting  from  want  of  cargoes.  The  city  abounded 
in  churches,  monasteries,  and  colleges,  but  some 
of  the  houses  were  falling  into  decay.  Dr.  Fryer 
paid  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  and  saw  a 

long  gallery  hung  round  with  pictures  of  all  the 

Viceroys  that  had  been  in  India.  The  great  man 
was  going  with  his  council  to  the  Church  of  Misericord, 
where  a  pious  comedy  was  to  be  performed ;  but 
neither  Fryer  nor  his  companions  cared  to  be  present 
at  such  tedious  representations. 

Near  the  palace  stairs,  Dr.  Fryer  saw  the  sessions-  Inquisition, 
house,  the  bloody  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  There  andUbramu™gns 
was  a  large  engine  in  the  market-place,  with  a  pulley 
and  a  top  like  a  gibbet,  which  unhinged  a  man’s 

joints  with  cruel  torture.  Over  against  the  stairs 

was  an  island,  where  all  who  were  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition  were  brought  to  be  burned,  dressed  uji  in 
horrid  shapes  like  imps  and  devils.  Dr.  Fryer  saw  a 
number  of  wretches,  branded  as  wizards,  who  had 
been  released  to  work  at  the  powder-mills.  They 
v7ere  dressed  in  yellow  garments  without  sleeves, 
having  a  hole  for  the  neck,  and  a  red  cross  before  and 
behind. 

Goa  was  an  Indian  Venice.  The  principal  buildings  Goa  and  the 

in  n  ill'll  Portuguese 

w7ere  churches  and  convents,  but  the  laity  had  some  inhabitants, 
handsome  mansions  built  of  stone.  The  streets  were 
paved,  and  were  cleaner  than  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
where  all  the  refuse  was  deposited.  The  Portuguese 
lived  with  a  splendid  outside,  taking  a  great  pride  in 
the  number  of  their  slaves,  walking  under  a  street  of 
umbrellas,  and  always  bare-headed,  so  as  to  avoid 
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giving  offence  by  not  removing  their  hats.  They  were 
very  jealous  of  their  honour,  and  never  pardoned  an 
affront.  To  ogle  a  lady  of  quality  in  a  balcony  could 
only  be  avenged  by  blood.  To  pass  a  Fidalgo  without 
due  reverence  was  punished  with  a  severe  beating. 

The  clergy  at  Goa  affected  little  outward  state. 
They  mostly  went  about  in  couples.  They  saluted 
a  Father  by  kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  then 
begged  for  a  benediction. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  Goa  were  Kanarese,  but 
Portuguese  in  speech  and  manner.  They  paid  great 
obeisance  to  a  white  man,  always  giving  the  wTay 
with  a  cringe  and  a  civil  salute,  out  of  fear  of  a  blow. 

The  women  of  Goa,  both  white  and  black,  were 
kept  in  seclusion,  and  never  went  abroad  without 
veils.  Within  doors  the  rich  ladies  of  quality  were 
hung  with  jewels  and  rosaries  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  wore  gold  ornaments  about  their  arms,  neck¬ 
laces  of  pearl  about  their  necks,  lockets  of  diamonds 
in  bodkins  for  their  hair,  pendants  in  their  ears,  a 
thin  half-smock  reaching  to  their  waist,  a  thin  petti¬ 
coat  below,  very  rich  slippers,  but  no  stockings. 

Some  of  the  Portuguese  ladies  had  fine  features 
and  perfect  shapes,  but  had  been  brought  up  in  such 
close  retirement  that  they  were  unfit  for  conversation, 
and  gave  their  whole  time  to  devotion  and  household 
cares.  They  sang  and  played  on  the  lute,  and  they 
made  confections  and  pickled  mangoes.  They  dressed 
meat  exquisitely,  and  made  it  easy  of  digestion. 
They  served  up  soups,  pottages,  and  varieties  of 
stews  in  little  china  dishes,  and  in  half-a-dozen 
different  ways.  If  a  stranger  dined  with  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  wife  sat  at  the  table,  nothing  would 
please  the  lady  unless  the  guest  tasted  of  every  dish. 
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The  finest  manchet  in  the  world  was  made  at  Goa  ;  chap.  ix. 
so  was  the  finest  virgin  wax  for  tapers.61  The  best  Manchet,  wax, 

°  1  arrack,  and 

arrack  was  also  made  there,  with  which  the  English  punch- 
made  that  enervating  liquor  “  punch,”  so  called  from 
the  Hindustani  word  “pancli,”  signifying  five;  for 
“  punch”  consisted  of  five  ingredients,  namely,  water, 
sugar,  limes,  arrack,  and  spices. 

The  approach  of  ships  to  Goa  was  telegraphed  Telegraphs, 
by  the  outguards  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  The  king’s 
ensign  was  spread,  and  then  as  many  baskets  were 
hoisted  on  poles  as  there  were  ships  in  the  offing. 

This  sign  was  received  by  the  next  appointed  watch, 
and  so  passed  on  successively  until  it  reached  the 
city. 

Dr.  Fryer  paid  a  visit  to  Old  Goa,  which  was  on  Goa. 
about  three  miles  off.  It  was  seated  in  a  bay,  and 
was  a  place  of  still  retirement  rather  than  of  noisy 
commerce.  The  trade  had  stolen  away  to  New 

Goa.  The  rich  people  who  remained  in  the  old 
city  cared  nothing  for  traffic,  whilst  the  poor  were 
content  to  live  by  fishing  and  other  trifling  pursuits. 

Old  Goa  abounded  with  wealthy  inhabitants,  whose 
rural  palaces  were  immured  in  groves  and  gardens, 
refreshed  and  cooled  with  tanks  and  rivulets,  and 
always  presented  a  graceful  front  to  the  street.  It 
was  Christmas  time,  and  the  streets  were  adorned  • 
with  triumphal  arches  and  pompous  pageants. 
Palanquins  passed  as  frequently  as  at  New  Goa. 

The  people  were  quite  as  polite,  and  much  less 
pestered  with  drunken  comrades,  such  as  soldiers, 
seamen,  and  Russians. 

Sivaji,  the  Mahratta,  had  proved  very  troublesome 


64  Manchet  was  a  superior  kind  of  white  bread  made  in  little  rolls. 
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chap.  ix.  to  Goa.  He  had  conquered  Karwar  and  the  low 
bl)“ursatta  nei8h'  country  t°  the  south  from  the  Sultan  of  Bfjapur  ;  and 
the  Portuguese  found  that  the  Mahrattas  were  worse 
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neighbours  than  the  Muhammadans.  The  Mahrattas 
cut  off  the  trade  in  diamonds,  timber,  and  firewood. 
They  straitened  the  Portuguese  for  butcher’s  meat, 
for  the  Muhammadans  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject, 
whilst  the  Mahrattas  would  rather  kill  a  man  than 
suffer  a  beast  to  be  slaughtered.  Above  all,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sivaji’s  army  created  frequent 
alarms  at  Goa,  especially  as  the  recruits  from  Europe 
were  very  few.  Indeed,  Dr.  Fryer  foresaw  that  the 
Catholic  padres  would  soon  have  to  fight  as  well  as 
pray,  for  at  Goa  there  were  far  more  priests  than 
soldiers.65 

Dr.  Fryer  returned  from  Goa  to  Karwar,  and 
subsequently  paid  a  visit  to  a  celebrated  Brahman 
university  at  Gokum,  to  the  southwards.  Gokurn 
was  about  as  far  from  Karwar  as  Karwar  was  from 
Goa.  It  was  a  university  of  Brahmans,  with  in¬ 
numerable  pagodas,  but  all  except  two  were  falling 
in  ruins.  Every  pagoda  had  a  dark  cell  at  the 
farther  end,  where  an  idol  was  set  up  with  lights 
continually  burning  before  it.  Gokurn  was  renowned 
for  its  sanctity,  and  the  Brahmans  there  reaped  a 
large  harvest  at  festival  times.  Every  pilgrim  was 
supposed  to  accumulate  so  many  religious  merits 
from  the  pilgrimage  that  idolaters  flocked  to  Gokurn 
from  all  parts  of  India. 

Dr.  Fryer  saw  naked  Yogis,  processions  of  idols 
with  Brahmans  and  dancing  girls,  women  fanning 


65  The  predictions  of  Dr.  Fryer  were  subsequently  fulfilled.  Before  the 
reign  of  Aurangzeb  was  brought  to  a  close,  battalions  of  priests  were  brought 
into  action.  See  ante,  chap.  vii. 
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dols,  and  men  running  about  and  cudgelling  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  demons.  But  he 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  annals  of  the  pagodas 
nor  of  their  founders.  Nothing  was  certain  except 
that  the  destroying  hand  of  time  and  the  invasions 
of  the  Muhammadans  had  worked  their  ruin. 
Gokurn  was  an  important  university,  but  it  could  not 
boast  of  a  Bodleian  or  a  Vatican.  Their  libraries  were 
old  manuscripts  of  their  own  Cabalas,  or  mysteries, 
understood  only  by  the  Brahmans. 

There  was  no  collegiate  confinement  at  Gokurn. 
The  Brahmans  lived  in  pretty  neat  houses,  plastered 
with  cow-dung,  where  they  lived  with  their  wives 
and  families.  One  Brahman  alone  led  a  life  of  celi¬ 
bacy.  He  was  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  was 
attended  by  many  young  men  covered  with  ashes,  as 
well  as  by  grave  Brahmans.  They  lived  a  reserved 
life,  which  they  spent  in  prayers  and  abstinence. 
They  did  not  count  their  prayers  by  beads,  like  the 
others,  but  by  cowries  and  sea-shells. 

Dr.  Fryer  left  India  in  1676  and  went  on  a  voyage 
to  Persia.  At  this  period,  Aurangzeb  was  watching 
the  progress  of  affairs  amongst  the  Afghans  and 
Usbegs,  and  maintaining  a  large  army  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Kandahar.  Consequently  he  was  unable  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Dekhan,  and 
was  content  to  leave  a  flying  army  of  forty  thousand 
horse  and  a  host  of  foot  to  overawe  the  Dekhan  and 
the  Peninsula,  under  the  command  of  Bahadur  Khan. 

The  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  Bljapur  and 
Golkonda  were  distracted  by  civil  dissensions,  but 
were  as  yet  unconquered  by  the  Moghul.  Bahadur 
Khan  might  easily  have  deposed  the  reigning  Sultans 
and  annexed  their  territories  to  the  Moghul  empire, 
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but,  like  otlier  Mogliul  generals  of  the  period,  lie 
received  large  bribes  from  both  courts,  and  amused 
Aurangzeb  by  desultory  wars  both  with  them  and 
the  Mahrattas.  So  long  as  a  grand  army  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Dekhan,  so  long  the  Moghul  generals 
profited  by  the  presents  they  received  from  the 
enemy,  and  the  pay  which  they  drew  from  the 
imperial  treasury  for  levies  which  only  existed  on 
paper.  But  the  conquest  of  Bljapur  and  Golkonda, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Sivaji,  would 
have  put  an  immediate  stop  to  their  illicit  gains. 

Meanwhile  Sivaji  had  established  his  Mahratta 
empire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat  to  the 
country  round  about  Karwar.  He  made  frequent 
incursions  on  Bljhpur  and  Golkonda,  encouraged  their 
vassals  to  rebel  against  their  respective  Sultans,  and 
tried  to  play  the  part  of  a  Hindu  champion  against  the 
intolerant  Aurangzeb,  whilst  plundering  and  collecting 
cliout  in  all  directions,  from  friends  as  well  as  from 
foes.  To  crown  all,  whilst  the  governments  of  Bljapur 
and  Golkonda  were  purchasing  the  forbearance  of  the 
Moghul  generals,  they  sent  presents  in  like  manner 
to  Sivaji  and  other  Hindu  Rajas,  to  induce  them  to 
make  aggressions  and  raids  on  the  territories  of  the 
Moghul. 

Dr.  Fryer  returned  from  Persia  to  India  in  1679, 
and  remained  there  until  1681,  when  he  finally 
departed  for  Europe.  By  this  time  political  affairs 
had  undergone  a  significant  change,  which  has 
already  been  described  in  dealing  with  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb.  He  declared  war  to  the  knife  against 
the  Plindu  religion,  broke  down  temples  and  idols, 
led  overwhelming  armies  against  Rajputs  and  Mah¬ 
rattas,  and  finally  committed  himself  to  his  grand 
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scheme  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry  throughout  chap.  ix. 
India,  and  establishment  of  the  religion  of  Muham¬ 
mad  from  sea  to  sea. 

Dr.  Fryer  left  India  at  the  turning-point  of  Moghul  maia.ieso. 
history.  After  his  departure,  Aurangzeb  conquered 
Bljapur  and  Golkonda,  and  annexed  both  kingdoms 
to  the  Moghul  empire  ;  but  he  wasted  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  reign  in  intermittent  and  useless  wars 
against  the  Mahrattas. 

Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  shrewd  captain  Hamu. 

^  _  ton,  1688-1723. 

ocotchman,  who  carried  on  a  free  trade  in  the  eastern 
seas  between  1688  and  1723,  in  spite  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  old  East  India  Company.  He  was  prejudiced 
against  the  Company’s  servants  at  the  different  Eng¬ 
lish  settlements  ;  hut  his  experiences  of  Sinde  and 
G-uzerat,  and  the  stories  he  tells  of  Moghuls  and 
Hindus,  may  he  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

Sinde,  on  the  lower  valley  of  the  river  Indus,  was  sinde :  danger-1 
the  most  westerly  province  belonging  to  the  Moghul. 

It  was  exposed  on  one  side  to  the  rebel  subjects  of 
Persia,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the  rebel  subjects 
of  the  Moghul.  There  was  a  wretched  seaport  near 
the  coast,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  huts  built 
of  sticks  and  mud ;  but  the  route  northwards  to  the 
capital  at  Tatta  was  infested  by  bands  of  brigands, 
who  concealed  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  jungles. 

In  1699  a  rich  kafila  going  to  Tatta  was  attacked 
and  plundered  by  a  large  force  of  these  scoundrels,  and 
hundreds  of  merchants  and  carriers  were  slaughtered 
in  the  fray. 

Three  months  afterwards  Captain  Hamilton  arrived  Defeat  of  the 

x  brigands  by 

at  the  port  with  a  valuable  cargo  from  the  Malabar  and 
coast,  worth  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  Tatta 
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merchants  were  ready  enough  to  buy,  if  the  goods 
were  safe  at  Tatta  ;  but  they  would  not  risk  the 
carriage  through  that  dangerous  country.  They 
might  have  secured  a  guard  of  horsemen  from  the 
Nawab  of  Tatta,  but  the  guards  were  often  in  league 
with  the  robbers,  and  shared  the  spoil.  Accordingly, 
Hamilton  determined  to  carry  his  commodities  to 
Tatta,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  sailors  armed  with 
matchlocks ;  and,  to  render  himself  more  secure,  he 
joined  a  large  kafila  going  to  the  same  place,  escorted 
by  two  hundred  horsemen.  Half-way  to  Tatta,  the 
scouts  brought  in  the  news  that  the  brigands  were 
posted  in  great  force  in  the  neighbouring  jungles. 
Presently  a  horseman  came  up  brandishing  his  sword, 
and  threatening  to  give  no  quarter  unless  they  all 
surrendered  quietly.  The  native  guard  retired  to 
the  rear,  but  one  of  the  sailors  shot  the  horseman 
dead.  Two  or  three  other  horsemen  appeared,  and 
were  shot  dead  in  like  manner.  By  this  time  the 
native  escort  recovered  heart,  and  there  was  a  general 
charge  upon  the  brigands,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  fled  in  all  directions. 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  soon  carried  to  Tatta  ; 
and  the  citizens  came  out  with  presents  of  fruit  and 
sweetmeats  for  Hamilton  and  his  English  sailors,  who 
were  hailed  as  deliverers.  Quarters  were  provided 
for  the  party  in  a  large  house  having  fifteen  rooms 
and  good  warehouses.  The  Nawab  of  Tatta  sent  sheep, 
goats,  fowls,  and  pigeons  in  abundance.  He  made 
Hamilton  free  of  the  port,  permitting  him  to  land 
what  goods  he  pleased  without  the  payment  of  duties. 
Moreover,  he  promised  to  imprison  any  refractory 
debtors,  and  even  to  sell  their  wives  and  children,  if 
Hamilton  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  his  money. 
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Eastward  of  Sinde  was  the  province  of  Guzerat,  chap.  ix. 
which  appeared  to  be  peopled  with  robbers  and  Guzerat :  robbers 
pirates.  The  Moghuls  were  powerless  to  suppress 
them,  for  their  country  was  protected  by  marshes 
and  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  port  of  Beyt,  in  particular, 
was  a  nest  of  pirates.  No  trading  was  permitted, 
and  the  whole  population  lived  by  piracy,  and  gave 
an  asylum  to  every  robber  and  outlaw  that  escaped 
to  their  city.  They  cruised  along  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Malabar  Coast,  in  small 
ships  mounted  with  cannon  and  swarming  with  fight¬ 
ing  men,  and  attacked  every  vessel  that  came  in  their 
way.  Hamilton  had  several  skirmishes  with  them, 
and  tells  many  details  of  their  atrocities.  When 
about  to  engage  in  battle  they  intoxicated  themselves 
with  bhang,  and  let  down  their  long  hair  as  a  sign 
that  they  neither  gave  quarter  nor  accepted  it.  If 
a  ship  surrendered  without  any  fighting  the  pirates 
were  tolerably  civil ;  but  if  they  encountered  any 
resistance  they  were  cruel  and  merciless  to  the  last 
degree.  One  time  they  burnt  an  English  ship  with 
all  her  crew.  Another  time  they  beheaded  their 
own  admiral  for  letting  a  rich  prize  slip  out  of  his 
hands. 

Some  of  the  ports  of  Guzerat  carried  on  trade,  but  Rajput  mer. 

x  .  cenaries  hired 

they  were  obliged  to  hire  bodies  of  Kajputs  to  protect as  suards- 
them  against  banditti.  The  Rajputs  employed  their 
swords,  like  Swiss  mercenaries,  in  behalf  of  those 
who  gave  them  the  best  pay.  They  carried  their 
women  and  children  with  them  in  every  expedition; 
and  if  they  were  repulsed,  the  wives  refused  to 
receive  their  husbands  until  the  latter  had  regained 
their  lost  honour. 

Hamilton  tells  the  story  of  a  Yogi  who  was  buried 
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chap.  ix.  alive  at  Surat  under  a  promise  to  reappear  at  Ahma- 

storyofaYogi  dabad,  about  two  hundred  miles  off.  The  Nawab  of 

buried  alive. 

Surat  suspected  some  imposition,  and  set  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  watch  the  miracle.  The  holy  man  was 
duly  buried,  and  a  number  of  reeds  were  arranged 
over  his  head  to  keep  off  the  mould.  The  soldiers 
then  persisted  in  removing  a  huge  water-jar,  which 
a  party  of  Yogis  had  set  up  under  a  neighbouring 
tree,  and  discovered  a  secret  passage  leading  to  the 
grave.  The  soldiers  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
cheat  that  they  drew  their  swords  upon  the  Yogis, 
and  slew  a  dozen  on  the  spot,  including  the  man  who 
had  been  buried. 

Stories  of  Mogliul  Hamilton  relates  two  anecdotes  which  furnish 
glimpses  of  India  in  Moghul  times.  During  the 
wars  of  Aurangzeb  against  the  Mahrattas,  a  Moghul 
force  landed  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  occupied 
it  for  more  than  a  year,  whilst  the  English  were 
shut  up  in  Bombay  Castle.  Another  Moghul  force 
drove  the  Mahrattas  out  of  Karwar  :  and  the  Moghul 
general  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  English  gentle¬ 
men  at  the  factory,  and  burnt  down  the  factory 
whilst  his  guests  were  eating  and  drinking  in  his 
pavilion. 

aamiui station 1  ^  S*:01T  is  t°ld  of  the  Raj  of  CannanoTe  which  illus¬ 

trates  the  simplicity  of  Hindu  financial  administra¬ 
tion.  The  treasury  chest  was  bored  with  holes  and 
fastened  with  four  different  locks,  whilst  a  key  was 
given  to  the  Raja  and  to  each  of  the  three  ministers. 
All  public  money  wTas  put  in  through  the  holes, 
and  none  could  be  taken  out  except  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  four,  and  wdien  all  were  agreed  as  to 
the  expenditure. 

The  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Hindus 
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were  equally  peculiar.  In  one  Raj  tlie  inmates  of  chap.  ix. 
an  English  factory,  eighteen  in  number,  were  all  Hindus  and 

°  J  °  7  English. 

massacred  because  one  of  their  bulldogs  killed  a 
cow.  A  story  is  also  told  of  a  queen  of  Attinga  who 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  Englishman  who  was  sent 
to  her  court  with  a  present  from  the  chief  of  the 
factory.  She  pressed  him  to  marry  her,  but  he 
declined  the  honour,  and  could  only  be  persuaded 
to  stay  a  month  or  two  with  her  before  returning  to 
his  duties  at  the  factory. 

Hamilton  does  not  furnish  any  information  respect-  Dekhan  and 

J  x  Carnatic  uuex-. 

ing  the  state  of  civilisation  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plored- 
India.  Indeed,  during  the  decline  of  the  Moghul 
empire,  the  Dekhan  and  the  Carnatic  were  sealed 
countries  to  Europeans.  Bengal,  however,  was  well 
known  ;  and  the  following  data,  supplied  by  Bernier 
and  Robert  Orme,  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  picture  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  soil  of  Bengal  was  so  fertile  that  the  people  Fertility  and 

°  ±  cheapness  of 

obtained  all  the  necessaries  of  life  with  a  less  amount  Bensal- 
of  labour  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Rice,  which  formed  the  staple  of  their  food,  was  often 
sold  on  the  spot  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  a 
farthing.  Grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  spices 
used  in  their  cookery,  were  raised  with  the  utmost 
ease.  Sugar  required  more  careful  cultivation,  but 
thrived  everywhere.  The  kine  were  of  a  mean  race, 
and  gave  but  little  milk,  but  the  defect  was  made  up 
by  the  multitude  of  the  animals.  Those  castes  who 
fed  on  fish  found  it  swarming  in  all  the  streams  and 
ponds  in  the  country ;  and  salt  was  produced  in 
abundance  on  the  islands  near  the  sea.. 

European  settlers  found  Bengal  to  be  equally  cheap,  cheapness  of 

1  iiii  r  poultry  and 

Good  chickens  were  to  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  twenty  meat. 
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Climate  of 
Bengal. 


Numberless 
canals  and 
islands. 


for  a  rupee,  and  geese  and  ducks  in  like  proportion. 
Sheep  and  kids  were  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Pork 
was  so  plentiful  that  the  Portuguese  lived  on  it,  and 
the  English  and  Dutch  victualled  their  ships  with  it. 
This  cheapness  of  living,  combined  with  the  beauty 
and  good-humour  of  the  women,  led  to  a  proverb 
amongst  Europeans  that  Bengal  had  a  hundred  gates 
open  to  all  comers,  and  not  one  by  which  they  could 
go  away. 

The  air  of  Bengal,  however,  was  not  healthy  for 
strangers,  especially  in  those  parts  which  were  near 
the  sea.  When  the  English  and  Dutch  first  settled 
there,  the  mortality  was  very  great.  Since  then  they 
had  prohibited  their  people  from  drinking  too  much 
punch,  and  from  frequenting  the  houses  of  arrack 
dealers  and  loose  native  women.  Moreover,  they  had 
discovered  that  a  little  wine  of  Bordeaux,  Canary,  or 
Shiraz,  was  a  marvellous  antidote  against  the  badness 
of  the  air.  Accordingly  there  had  been  much  less 
sickness  and  mortality  amongst  the  European  settlers. 

The  whole  length  of  Bengal  from  Rajmahal  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  some  three  hundred  miles,  was  full 
of  little  channels  extending  from  either  side  of  the 
river  Ganges  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
country.  These  channels  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
river  with  vast  labour  at  some  remote  period,  for  the 
convenience  of  transporting  commodities ;  and  the 
water  was  reckoned  by  the  people  of  India  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  channels  were  lined  on  both 
sides  with  well-peopled  villages  of  Hindus  ;  whilst  the 
neighbouring  fields  bore  abundance  of  rice,  sugar, 
corn,  pulse,  mustard,  sezamum  for  oil,  and  small 
mulberry  trees  for  feeding  silkworms.  The  large 
number  of  islands,  great  and  small,  that  thus  lay,  as  it 
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were,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ganges,  imparted  an  incom¬ 
parable  beauty  to  the  country.  They  were  very 
fertile,  filled  with  fruit-hearing  trees,  and  interlaced 
with  a  thousand  little  water-channels.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  islands  near  the  sea  had  been  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  plundering  and 
kidnapping  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  pirates  of 
Arakan ;  and  since  then  the  islands  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  tigers,  gazelles,  hogs,  and  poultry  grown 
wild. 

Robert  Orme,  who  lived  for  some  vears  in  Bengal 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bears  un¬ 
favourable  testimony  to  the  native  population.  He 
says  that  the  people  of  Bengal  had  become  so  debased 
by  the  langour  of  the  climate  through  a  long  course 
of  generations,  that  they  not  only  shared  the  effemi¬ 
nacy  of  character  common  to  all  the  people  of  India, 
but  were  of  weaker  frame  and  more  enervated  dis¬ 
position  than  those  of  any  other  province.  Bodily 
strength,  courage,  and  fortitude  were  unknown  ;  even 
the  labour  of  the  common  people  was  totally  devoid 
of  energy.  Those,  however,  of  the  better  castes,  who 
were  bred  to  the  details  of  money  and  traffic,  were 
most  patient  and  persevering ;  and  it  was  common  to 
see  the  accounts  of  a  huckster  in  his  stall,  who  did 
not  exchange  the  value  of  two  rupees  in  the  day,  as 
voluminous  as  the  books  of  a  considerable  merchant 
in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  despotism  of  the  government,  the 
province  of  Bengal  was  extremely  populous ;  and  as 
comparatively  little  labour  was  required  for  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  were 
at  leisure  to  work  at  the  loom.  The  consequence 
was  that  more  cotton  and  silk  were  manufactured  in 
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Climate  of 
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Bengal  than  in  three  times  the  same  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  other  parts  of  the  Moghul  empire. 

The  best  account  of  Bombay  and  Surat  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  furnished  by  Karsten  Niebuhr, 
the  father  of  the  historian  of  Borne.66  Niebuhr  landed 
at  Bombay  in  1763,  two  years  after  the  massacre  of 
the  Mahrattas  by  the  Afghans  at  Paniput.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement  was  still  confined  to  the  island,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  territory  on  the  mainland  was 
held  by  the  Mahrattas.  Bombay  produced  nothing 
but  cocoa-nuts  and  rice,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  salt,  Avhich  was  collected  on  the  shore.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  thus  obliged  to  bring  their  provisions 
from  the  continent,  or  from  the  large  and  fertile 
island  of  Salsette,  near  Bombay,  wdiicli  also  belonged 
to  the  Mahrattas. 

The  sea-breezes  and  the  frequent  rains  cooled  the 
atmosphere  and  tempered  the  climate  of  the  island. 
The  air  had  been  formerly  unhealthy  and  dangerous, 
but  it  had  become  pure  since  the  English  drained  the 
marshes  in  the  city  and  environs.  Many  Europeans, 
however,  still  died  suddenly  at  Bombay.  They  were 
mostly  newcomers,  who  shortened  their  days  by  a 
mode  of  life  unsuitable  to  the  climate,  eating  great 
quantities  of  beef  and  pork,  which  were  prohibited  by 


66  Karsten  Niebuhr  was  born  in  Hanover  in  1733.  In  1760,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  he  entered  the  Danish  service  as  lieutenant  of  Engineers.  In 
1761,  Frederick  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  sent  an  expedition  of  savants  to  explore 
Egypt,  and  Niebuhr  was  attached  in  the  capacity  of  geographer.  Within  a 
year  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  died,  excepting  Niebuhr,  who  did  the 
work  by  himself,  and  finally  paid  a  visit  to  Bombay  and  Surat.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1767.  The  results  of  his  travels  were  published  at  Copenhagen 
between  the  years  1772  and  1778;  and  as  his  work  was  thoroughly  original, 
based  upon  the  notes  written  on  the  scene  of  his  journeyings,  it  is  still  held 
in  high  esteem.  He  died  in  1815,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  For 
this  information  I  am  indebted  to  my  publisher,  Mr.  N.  Triibner. 
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Indian  laws,  and  drinking  tke  liot  wines  of  Portugal  chap.  ix. 
in  the  hottest  season.  Moreover,  they  persisted  in 
wearing  the  European  dress,  which  impeded  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  its  ligatures,  and  rendered 
the  heat  more  intolerable  by  confining  the  limbs. 

“  The  Orientals,”  says  Niebuhr,  “  live  to  a  great  age, 
and  are  little  subject  to  disease,  because  they  keep 
the  body  at  ease  in  wide  flowing  robes,  abstain  from 
animal  food  and  strong  liquors,  and  eat  their  prin¬ 
cipal  meal  in  the  evening  after  sundown.” 

The  island  of  Bombay  was  twenty  miles  in  circum-  island  and  city, 
ference.  The  city  was  only  two  miles  round,  and 
was  defended  by  strong  fortifications  on  the  land  side, 
and  by  an  indifferent  castle  facing  the  sea.  The 
houses  were  not  flat-roofed,  as  in  other  Eastern  towns, 
but  were  covered  with  tiles  in  the  European  fashion. 

The  English  inhabitants  had  glass  windows  to  their 
houses,  but  the  natives  were  content  with  windows 
made  of  small  transparent  shells. 

The  toleration  granted  to  all  religions  by  the  Eng-  Government  and 
lish  government  had  rendered  the  island  very  popu¬ 
lous.  The  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  140,000 
souls,  and  had  more  than  doubled  during  the  previous 
twenty  years.  The  Europeans  were  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population ;  for  they  did  not  marry, 
and  consequently  did  not  multiply.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Portuguese  or  Indian  Catholics, 

Hindus,  Persians,  Muhammadans  of  different  sects, 
and  some  Oriental  Christians. 

In  1764  Niebuhr  made  a  voyage  to  Surat.  The  Description  of 

r  i  i  i  Surat,  1704. 

city  belonged  to  the  Moghuls,  and  contained  no 
handsome  mosques  with  towers,  such  as  would  have 
been  built  by  Turks  or  Arabs.  The  squares  were 
large  and  the  streets  were  spacious ;  but  they  were 
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unpaved,  and  the  dust  was  insufferable.  Each  street 
had  gates  of  its  own,  which  were  shut  up  in  times  of 
turbulence ;  and  disturbances  were  as  common  at 
Surat  as  at  Cairo.  The  population  was  estimated  by 
Niebuhr  to  number  300,000  souls. 

There  was  no  hospital  for  human  beings  at  Surat, 
but  a  very  large  asylum  for  sick  or  maimed  animals. 
Whenever  a  European  turned  out  an  old  horse  or  any 
other  domestic  animal,  the  Hindus  took  charge  of  it 
and  placed  it  in  this  building,  which  was  full  of  in¬ 
firm  decrepit  cows,  sheep,  rabbits,  hens,  pigeons,  and 
other  similar  creatures.  Niebuhr  saw  a  great  tortoise, 
blind  and  helpless,  which  he  was  told  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  charitable  Hindus 
kept  a  physician  to  attend  on  these  animals. 

There  were  numerous  gardens  in  the  environs  of 
Surat.  Niebuhr  describes  one  which  had  been  formed 
by  one  of  the  later  Nawabs  of  Surat  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  was  very  extensive, 
but  there  was  no  regularity  in  the  design,  and  nothing- 
in  the  fashion  of  a  European  garden  except  a  few 
ponds  and  fountains ;  the  rest  was  a  confused  medley 
of  buildings  and  small  orchards.  There  was  one 
large  mansion,  having  baths  and  saloons,  which 
was  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  of  India.  The 
other  buildings  were  harems  for  the  Nawab’s  wives  ; 
each  lady  having  her  own  little  court  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  of  the  others.  Every  harem  had 
one  good  apartment  for  the  lady,  and  a  number 
of  very  narrow  chambers  for  her  slaves.  Niebuhr 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  passages  running 
between  the  different  suites  of  rooms ;  they  were  so 
narrow,  so  winding,  and  so  blocked  up  by  doors, 
as  to  reveal  the  distrust  with  which  all  great  people 
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in  despotic  countries  regarded  every  one  about  chap.  ix. 
them. 

The  foregoing  evidence  of  European  travellers  Comparative 

11  ^  . .  .  , .  .  „  _  merits  of  Moghul 

enables  us  to  realise  the  condition  ol  India  before aud  Uiudu  rule- 
the  rise  of  the  British  empire,  but  it  will  not  permit 
a  close  comparison  to  be  drawn  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Moghul  and  Hindu  rule.  One  traveller  alone 
ventures  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  this  vexed  question, 
and  his  conclusions  are  entitled  to  respect ;  for  his 
experiences  were  large  and  varied,  and  his  judgment 
was  unbiassed  by  any  personal  considerations.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hamilton  roundly  asserts  that  the  Hindu  people 
were  better  contented  to  live  under  the  Moghul 
dominion  than  under  their  own  princes.  “  The 
Moghul,”  he  says,  “  taxes  the  people  gently,  and 
every  one  knows  what  he  has  to  pay ;  but  the  Hindu 
Rajas  tax  at  discretion,  making  their  own  avarice  the 
standard  of  equity.  Moreover,  the  Rajas  used  to  pick 
quarrels  with  one  another  on  frivolous  occasions ;  and 
before  they  could  be  made  friends  again,  their  sub¬ 
jects  were  forced  to  open  both  their  veins  and  purses 
to  gratify  ambition  and  folly.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


CHAP.  X. 


Importance  of 
the  history  of 
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PROVINCIAL  HISTORY:  BENGAL.  A.D.  1700  TO  1756. 

The  history  of  the  provinces  during  the  decline  of 
the  Moghul  empire  is  singularly  obscure.  With  the 
exception  of  Bengal,  the  information  supplied  by 
European  residents  or  travellers  is  extremely  scanty. 
Those  at  Madras  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Arcot  or  Hyderabad ;  whilst  those  at 
Bombay  were  shut  out  from  the  Moghul  provinces  by 
the  military  empire  of  the  Mahrattas.  More,  how¬ 
ever,  is  known  of  Bengal  than  of  any  other  part  of 
India.  The  Muhammadan  author  of  the  “  Siyar-ul- 
Mutaqherin,”  or  “  Review  of  Modern  Times,”  was  well 
acquainted  with  Bengal,  and  tells  its  history  at  great 
length  from  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  in  1707  down  to 
the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings ;  whilst  Mr. 
Hoi  well,  who  served  in  Bengal  during  a  greater  part 
of  the  same  period,  has  published  a  narrative  of  events 
in  Bengal  as  they  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  European 
contemporaries.1 

Bengal  was  conquered  by  the  Moghuls  under  Akbar 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Before 


1  The  principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  Bengal  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Siydr-ul-Mutaqherin,  by  Gholam  Hussin  Khan,  translated  into  English 
by  a  French  renegade.  Three  volumes  quarto.  Calcutta  :  1785. 

Interesting  Historical  Events  relative  to  the  Province  of  Bengal,  by  J.  L. 
Holwell.  Second  edition  in  octavo.  London  :  1766. 

,  History  of  Bengal,  by  Major  Charles  Stewart.  Quarto.  London  :  1813. 
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that  period  it  had  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  chap.  x. 
between  black  Abyssinians  and  tawny  Afghans.  One 
barbarous  adventurer  after  another  ascended  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  and,  after  a  short 
career  of  unbridled  license,  wTas  murdered  in  his  turn, 
whilst  the  timid  Bengalis  looked  helplessly  on.  The 
Moghul  conquest  introduced  a  settled  government,  and 
was  so  far  a  blessing  to  all  classes.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  province  was  intrusted  to  a  Moghul  prince  of 
the  blood ;  and  for  nearly  a  century  the  land  had  rest 
under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Moghul.  Sometimes 
the  country  was  the  theatre  of  rebellion ;  the  prince 
at  the  head  of  the  province  broke  out  in  revolt  against 
his  imperial  father ;  and  villages  were  plundered  and 
ravaged  by  lawless  mercenaries.  But  the  people  were 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  blindly  submissive  to 
their  fate ;  and  consequently  they  were  perhaps  as 
contented  and  happy  as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Religious  per. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  secutions  of 

the  Hindus  were  harassed  by  the  religious  persecutions  Aurangzeb. 
of  Aurangzeb.  A  Nawab  was  appointed,  who  carried 
out  his  orders  without  scruple  or  remorse.  Idols  were 
destroyed,  temples  were  broken  down,  festivals  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  suppressed  with 
a  strong  hand.  Many  Bengalis  became  Muhammadans ; 
but  many  broke  out  in  rebellion.  At  last  the  dis¬ 
turbances  grew  serious,  and  Aurangzeb  recalled  the 
hated  Nawab,  and  placed  the  government  into  new 
hands.  He  appointed  his  grandson  Azim  to  be  Subali- 
dar  or  Nawab  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  ;  and  a 
converted  Brahman,  named  Mir  Jafir  Khan,  to  be 
Dewan,  or  superintendent  of  the  finances  of  Bengal. 

Azim  has  left  no  mark  in  history.  He  was  a  son 
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of  Shall  Alam,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Aurangzeb 
on  the  throne  of  Hindustan  under  the  name  of  Baha¬ 
dur  Shah.  He  held  his  court  at  Dacca,  surrounded 
by  favourites  and  parasites,  and  indulging  in  all  the 
pleasures  which  were  common  to  Moghul  princes  in 
the  olden  time.2 

Mir  Jafir  Khan,  better  known  by  his  later  name  of 
Murshecl  Kuli  Khan,  was  an  official  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  His  fanatical  zeal  as  a  convert  to  Islam  re¬ 
commended  him  at  an  early  period  to  the  notice  of 
Aurangzeb,  whilst  his  talent  for  increasing  the  revenue 
and  cutting  down  the  expenditure  secured  his  rapid 
elevation.  Accordingly  he  appears  to  have  risen 
from  a  small  appointment  in  the  revenue  department 
of  Berar  to  the  post  of  Dewan  of  Hyderabad,  and  finally 
to  the  still  more  important  post  of  Dewan  of  Bengal. 

Durino;  the  remn  of  Aurangzeb  the  office  of  Nawab 
was  always  kept  distinct  from  that  of  Dewan.  The 
Nawab  was  the  military  governor  of  the  province, 
who  enforced  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  as  ad¬ 
ministered  by  flie  Kdzf  and  Kotwal.3  The  Dewan 
superintended  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and 
checked  the  expenditure  in  salaries  and  establish¬ 
ments.  Accordingly  there  was  sometimes  a  clashing 
between  the  two  offices.  The  Nawab  and  his  courtiers 
wanted  money  for  their  pleasures,  but  could  draw 
nothing  for  their  personal  use  beyond  their  allotted 
salaries.  The  Dewan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  zealous 


2  According  to  current  scandal,  Azim  was  very  fastidious  about  his  harem, 
which  was  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  inmates  from  all  parts  of  his  govern¬ 
ment. 

3  Nawab  or  Subahdar  were  often  convertible  terms,  both  signifying  the 
military  and  civil  government,  but  Subahdar  was  perhaps  the  higher  title. 
In  Bengal  the  governor  was  known  as  the  Nawab,  or  Nawab  Nazim  ;  the 
term  Nawab  denoting  his  military  command,  whilst  that  of  Nazim  referred 
to  the  administration  of  justice  and  other  civil  duties. 
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in  collecting  every  item  of  revenue  and  in  cutting  chap.  x. 
down  all  possible  expenses,  well  knowing  that  under 
the  eye  of  a  strict  master  like  Aurangzeb  the  favour 
of  the  sovereign  was  only  to  be  gained  by  remitting 
the  largest  possible  surplus  to  the  imperial  treasury.4 

A  young  prince  like  Azim,  who  was  the  grandson  not  of  the  Tice, 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  would  naturally  grow the  Dewan* 
jealous  and  impatient  of  a  Dewan  like  Mir  Jafir. 
Accordingly  he  secretly  plotted  to  get  rid  of  him. 

One  day  when  the  Dewan  was  proceeding  to  the 
palace  at  Dacca  to  pay  his  respects,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  body  of  troops  who  clamoured  for 
arrears  of  pa}7 8,  and  were  evidently  bent  on  mischief. 

Mir  Jafir  did  not  stop  to  parley,  but  charged  them 
at  once  at  the  head  of  his  guards.  The  would-be 
assassins  fled  in  dismay,  whilst  the  Dewan  hurried 
to  the  palace  and  openly  charged  the  prince  with 
having  authorised  the  attempt  on  his  life.  Azim 
was  thoroughly  alarmed.  He  knew  his  grandfather 
was  suspicious  and  remorseless,  and  that  an  inkling 
of  the  plot  would  be  followed  by  his  own  destruction. 
Accordingly  he  did  his  best  to  pacify  the  Dewan  by 
protesting  bis  own  innocence  and  threatening  his 
direst  vengeance  against  the  offenders. 

Mir  Jafir  feigned  to  be  satisfied,  and  left  the  Murshed  Knli 

.  Khan,  Nawab 

palace;  but  he  sent  a  complaint  to  Aurangzeb,  and  and  Dewiui- 
fled  from  Dacca  to  Murshedabad.5 *  The  result  was 
that  Azim  was  removed  to  Patna,  and  subsequently 


4  After  tlie  death  of  Aurangzeb  there  was  often  collusion  between  the 

Viceroy  and  the  Dewan,  and  the  yearly  remittances  to  Delhi  gradually 

dwindled  to  nothing  ;  but  such  collusion  was  next  to  impossible  under  the 

severe  rule  of  Aurangzeb. 

8  Murshedabad  was  at  this  time  named  Mukhsusabad.  Subsequently,  when 
Mir  Jafir  received  the  title  of  Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  he  named  the  place 
Murshedabad,  or  “the  city  of  Murshed.” 
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returned  to  Delhi;  whilst  Mir  Jafir  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  and  ultimately 
appointed  Nawab  Nazim,  as  well  as  Dewan,  of  the 
three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  as  he  was  henceforth  called, 
improved  the  revenues  of  his  government  by  making 
short  work  with  the  Zemindars.  Many  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  Murshedabad  and  thrown  into  prison ; 
others  were  removed  from  their  districts  and  placed 
on  small  subsistence  allowances ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  revenue  was  collected  by  officers  of  his  own 
appointment,  known  as  Aumils.  Meanwhile  he  re¬ 
measured  all  the  lands  and  reassessed  the  amount 
of  rent  or  revenue  to  be  paid,  and  henceforth  he 
was  rigid  and  exacting  to  the  last  degree.  Defaulters 
were  subjected  to  every  species  of  torture ;  they  were 
exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  or  tormented  with  live 
cats,  or  dragged  through  ponds  of  filth.6  In  other 
respects,  he  ruled  the  three  provinces  like  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  despot  whose  word  was  law.  Neither  Zemindars 
nor  Rajas  were  allowed  to  sit  down  in  his  presence, 
nor  even  to  speak  to  one  another.  They  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  riding  in  a  palanquin,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  an  inferior  conveyance.  The  consequence 
was  that  for  many  years  after  his  death  his  memory 
was  held  in  detestation  throughout  the  three  pro¬ 
vinces. 

Nevertheless,  whilst  Murshed  Kuli  Khan  was  hated 
and  feared  by  the  Hindus,  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  the  Muhammadan  historians.  He  was  ever  zealous 
in  the  propagation  of  Islam.  He  maintained  two 


6  Vaikuntha  was  the  heaven  of  Vishnu.  Accordingly  these  ponds  of  filth, 
which  were  a  regular  institution  at  Murshedabad,  were  sarcastically  known  as 
Vaikuntha. 
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thousand  public  readers  and  chanters  of  the  Koran. 
He  feasted  people  of  all  conditions  during  the  great 
Muhammadan  festivals,  aud  on  such  occasions  the 
road  was  illuminated  for  miles  with  lamps  represent¬ 
ing  mosques,  shrines,  and  verses  of  the  Koran.  He 
kept  down  the  price  of  grain  by  a  despotic  process 
which  is  greatly  admired  in  Oriental  countries.  He 
employed  spies  to  learn  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
markets.  He  punished  every  attempt  to  raise  prices. 
He  broke  up  private  hoards,  and  compelled  the  owners 
to  sell  them  in  the  bazars.  He  prohibited  all  ex¬ 
portations  of  grain,  and  would  not  permit  European 
ships  to  carry  away  more  than  was  necessary  for 
victualling  the  crew  during  the  voyage.  Above  all, 
he  displayed  on  all  occasions  the  most  profound  re¬ 
spect  and  veneration  for  the  Padishah.  He  never 
presumed  to  seat  himself  in  a  royal  boat ;  and  when¬ 
ever  the  royal  fleet  approached  Murshedabad,  he  always 
went  out  to  meet  it,  and  made  his  obeisance,  presented 
his  nuzzir,  and  kissed  the  deck  of  the  royal  barge. 

When  Murshed  Kuli  Khan  was  growing  old,  he 
employed  a  menial  but  confidential  servant,  named 
Murad  Ferash,  to  build  a  tomb  and  a  mosque.  Murad 
completed  the  task  in  a  way  which  was  most  offensive 
to  the  Hindus.  He  procured  the  materials  by  pulling 
down  all  the  Hindu  temples  in  Murshedabad  and  the 
surrounding  country ;  and  neither  prayers  nor  bribes 
could  move  him  from  his  purpose.  He  threatened  to 
pull  down  other  pagodas  at  a  distance  from  the  capital, 
but  accepted  large  sums  of  money  from  Zemindars 
and  other  Hindus  by  way  of  ransom.  He  compelled 
all  wealthy  Hindus  either  to  send  their  servants  to 
work  at  the  building  or  to  purchase  exemption.  No 
one  dared  to  disobey,  or  even  to  complain  to  the 
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Nawab.  The  tomb  and  mosque  were  then  surrounded 
by  a  square  of  shops,  and  a  public  market  was  an¬ 
nexed,  in  order  that  the  duties  levied  on  all  sales  and 
purchases  might  be  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  the 
buildings. 

Murshed  Kuli  Khan  had  no  sons,  but  a  favourite 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  Turk  named  Shuja 
Khan.  The  marriage  was  unhappy.  Shuja  Khan 
was  appointed  Deputy  Nawab  of  Orissa,  and  went 
with  his  wife  to  Cuttack  ;  but  he  soon  disgusted  her 
by  his  infidelities,  and  she  returned  to  her  father  at 
Murshedabad,  accompanied  by  a  son  named  Sarfarhz 
Khan. 

Henceforth  the  old  Nawab  hated  his  son-in-law 
and  doted  on  his  grandson.  He  used  his  utmost 
interest  at  Delhi  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Sarfaraz 
Khan  to  succeed  him  after  his  death  in  the  government 

o 

of  the  three  provinces.  He  died  in  1725,  leaving 
Sarfaraz  Khan  in  the  possession  of  all  his  treasures, 
and  in  the  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  from  Delhi 
the  insignia  of  investiture  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Meanwhile  Shuja  Khan  at  Cuttack  had  been 
equally  active  and  more  successful.  One  day,  whilst 
Sarfaraz  Khan  was  sitting  in  a  palace  in  the  suburbs 
of  Murshedabad  awaiting  for  the  insignia  of  his 
appointment,  he  was  startled  by  the  ominous  thunder 
of  imperial  music.  To  his  utter  dismay  he  learnt 
that  his  father,  Shuja  Khan,  had  suddenly  arrived  at 
Murshedabad  and  displayed  the  insignia  of  investi¬ 
ture,  including  the  fringed  palanquin  and  the  imperial 
standard  of  the  fish,  and  had  then  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  hall  of  forty  pillars,  amidst  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  all  the  grandees  at  Murshedabad,  and  the 
deafening  noise  of  trumpets  and  kettledrums.  The 
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young  prince  saw  that  nothing  could  he  done.  Even  chap.  x. 
his  injured  mother  assured  him  that  it  would  be  mad¬ 
ness  to  resist  his  father.  Accordingly  he  hurried  to 
the  palace  of  forty  pillars,  paid  his  respects  to  the 
new  Nawab,  offered  his  congratulations,  presented  his 
nuzzir ,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  honorary  post  of 
Dewan  of  Bengal.7 

Shuja  Khan  brought  with  him  two  brothers,  whom  Two  Muhamma- 

1  ,  ..  .  .  dan  favourites : 

he  had  taken  into  his  service  at  Cuttack,  and  who  had  H,aj*  Ah,mad and 

’  All  Varch  Khan. 

gained  his  favour  by  secret  services  of  a  question¬ 
able  character.  Their  names  were  Iiaji  Ahmad  and 
Ali  Vardi  Khan.  It  was  said  that  they  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  at  Delhi ;  but  according  to  scandal,  Haji 
Ahmad  was  originally  a  table-servant,  whilst  Ali  Vardi 
Khan  was  placed  in  charge  of  his  master’s  hookali. 

Haji  Ahmad,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  timid,  crafty 
individual,  with  a  genius  for  intrigue.  He  was 
appointed  chief  minister,  and  by  a  zealous  subser¬ 
vience  to  the  tastes  of  the  Nawab,  he  soon  exercised 
a  commanding  influence  in  affairs  of  state.  It  is  said 
that  he  ransacked  the  province  in  search  of  fresh 
inmates  for  the  Nawab’s  seraglio,  and  that  he  never 
attended  the  nightly  levee  at  the  palace  without 
bringing  a  new  face  to  tempt  the  Nawab.  Ali  Vardi 
Khan,  the  younger  brother,  was  a  soldier  born  and 
bred,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  horse  in  the  service  of  the  Nawab. 

Besides  these  two  Muhammadan  brothers,  Shuja  two  Hindu 

.  .  TT.  ....  .  ,  Ministers:  Alam 

Khan  entertained  two  Hindus  in  his  service,  named  cuand  and 

Jagat  Seit, 

Alam  Chand  and  Jagat  Seit.  Alam  Cliand,  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Rai  Ray  an,  was  a  Hindu  of 

7  Sucli  honorary  appointments  were  often  given  to  young  princes  during 
the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire,  whilst  the  duties  were  kept  in  the  hands 
of  some  responsible  minister. 
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large  financial  experience.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  type  of 
those  grave  and  respectable  Bengali  officials,  who 
always  appeared  devoted  to  their  duties  and  their 
master’s  interest,  but  nevertheless  were  incessantly 
occupied  in  hoarding  up  private  treasures  in  every 
possible  way.  Jagat  Seit  was  the  head  of  a  famous 
banking  family  at  Mursliedabad,  who  had  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  Jagat  Seit  had 
rendered  great  services  to  old  Mir  Jafir  by  advancing 
the  sums  of  money  which  procured  him  the  post  of 
Nawab  and  Dewan  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

Sliuja  Khan  was  a  type  of  the  easy-going  Nawabs, 
who  tried  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round,  in  order 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  to  their  pleasures. 
He  liberated  the  Zemindars  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  his  late  father-in-law,  but  threatened  to  remove 
them  from  their  posts,  and  transfer  their  lands  to 
other  Zemindars,  if  there  was  any  further  irregularity 
in  the  payment  of  revenue.  He  also  abolished  some 
additional  taxes,  which  had  been  imposed  by  Murshed 
Ali  Khan,  and  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Zemindars. 
He  then  left  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  his 
four  confidential  advisers,  who  formed  a  council  of 
state  at  Murshedabad ;  and  henceforth  he  frittered 
away  his  time  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  self- 
indulgent  Moghul. 

O  CD 

Some  time  afterwards  the  post  of  Deputy  Nawab 
of  Behar8  became  vacant,  and  Haji  Ahmad  used 
his  influence  in  the  seraglio  to  procure  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  brother,  Ali  Yardi  Khan.  At  this 


8  Ali  Vardi  Khan  was  sometimes  called  the  Deputy  Nawab  of  Patna,  as 
Patna  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  place  where  he  generally 
resided. 
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juncture  tlie  wife  of  Shuja  Khan  claimed  the  right  of  chap.  x. 
disposing  of  the  appointment  as  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Murslied  Ali  Khan.  Such  a  pretension  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Moghul  constitution,  but  Shuja  Khan 
gave  way,  and  Ali  Yardi  Khan  went  to  the  door  of 
the  lady’s  apartment,  and  received  with  the  utmost 
deference  and  humility  the  dress  of  honour  which 
constituted  him  Deputy  Nawab  of  Behar. 

Meanwhile  the  young  prince,  Sarfaraz  Khan,  boiled  wrath  of  sar- 
over  at  the  favour  shown  to  the  two  Muhammadan  ofShuja  Kiiau- 
brothers.  He  told  his  father  in  public  durbar  that 
he  was  warming  and  cherishing  two  snakes  that 
would  sting  him  and  his  family  to  death.  The 
Nawab  was  so  exasperated  at  this  presumption  that 
he  threw  his  son  into  confinement.  But  Haji  Ahmad 
was  crafty  enough  to  intercede  for  Sarfaraz  Khan, 
and  the  young  prince  was  released,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  hate  the  obnoxious  minister  as  much  as 
ever. 

All  this  while  both  the  Muhammadan  brothers  Ambitious  de- 
were  labouring  hard  to  strengthen  their  respective  ?,uhvammadl“-* 
positions.  Haji  Ahmad  won  over  the  Zemindars  of 
Bengal  by  taking  to  himself  all  the  credit  of  having 
released  them  from  prison,  whilst  he  undermined 
the  authority  of  Shuja  Khan  by  secretly  sneering  at 
his  weaknesses  and  vices. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan  w7as  equally  active  in  reducing  all  Destruction  of 

1  J  °  Hindu  Rajas  in 

the  refractory  Rajas  in  Behar.  Some  he  invited  to  f^nfonTm- 
Patna  with  warm  professions  of  friendship  and  respect, geQt- 
and  then  murdered  them  vfithout  hesitation  or  shame. 

Others  he  attacked  by  force  of  arms,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute  and  acknowledge  his  authority. 

In  all  these  transactions  he  was  especially  helped  by 
an  Afghan  officer,  named  Abdul  Khurim  Khan,  who 
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CIIAP-  x-  liad  entered  his  service  with  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred 
Afghan  mercenaries. 

ofb'thechuk“rar7  Ali  Vardi  Khan  next  attempted  the  conquest  of  the 
Chukwars,  a  brave  and  warlike  race  of  Hindus  who 
occupied  a  territory  on  the  river  Sambu,  between 
Patna  and  Monghyr.  The  Eaja  of  the  Chukwars  was 
a  turbulent  chieftain,  who  had  never  paid  tribute, 
nor  even  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Moghul ; 
whilst,  to  crown  his  misdoings,  he  persisted  in 
levying  duties  on  all  goods  that  passed  up  or  down 
the  river  above  Monghyr.  It  was  this  Raja,  and 
others  like  him,  that  compelled  the  European  settlers 
in  Lower  Bengal  to  maintain  an  armament  for  the 
escort  of  money  and  goods  to  Patna  and  back  ;  and 
a  Major  Hunt,  who  commanded  the  East  Indian 
Company’s  troops  at  Calcutta,  had  often  had  a  brush 
with  the  old  Hindu  warrior,  and  fought  him  hand  to 
hand. 

Submission  of  The  Raja,  however,  died  in  1730,  and  was  succeeded 

the  new  Baja. 

by  a  son  of  seventeen,  who  came  to  terms  with  All 
Yardi  Khan  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  The  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  were  then  taken  to  prevent  treachery 
on  either  side.  Every  year  the  young  Raja  brought 
the  money  to  a  specified  spot  near  Monghyr,  accom¬ 
panied  by  thirty  followers  only ;  whilst  a  Moghul 
officer  came  to  the  same  spot  to  receive  the  money, 
also  accompanied  by  the  like  number  of  thirty 
followers. 

shameless  In  1735  an  English  convoy  was  going  up  the  river 

Aii Vardi  Khan,  Ganges  with  money  and  goods  for  the  factory  at 
Patna.  The  boats  were  in  charge  of  a  young  civilian 
named  Hoi  well,  whilst  the  escort  of  European  troops 
was  commanded  by  a  Captain  Holcombe.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  October  the  party  encamped 
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in  a  grove  near  Mongliyr.  About  eleven  o’clock  they  ciiAr  x. 
saw  a  boat  going  by,  apparently  loaded  with  baskets 
of  fish.  The  boat  was  hailed  and  came  up,  when  the 
baskets  were  found  to  be  filled  with  human  heads. 

It  appeared  that  a  vile  act  of  treachery  had  been  just 
committed  by  Ali  Yardi  Khan.  The  yearly  tribute 
had  been  paid  that  very  morning  by  the  Raja  of  the 
Chukwars,  but  an  ambuscade  of  four  hundred  men 
had  been  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  by  Ali  Yardi 
Khan.  The  result  was  that  the  Raja  and  his  thirty 
followers  had  been  surrounded  and  murdered,  and 
their  heads  were  being  dispatched  in  baskets  to  Patna 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Ali  Yardi  Khan. 

That  same  day  Alivardi  Khan  sent  another  force  Destruction  of 
to  plunder  and.  destroy  the  city  of  Sambu,  the  capi  tal  chukwars. 
of  the  Chukwars.  Towards  evening  the  English 
party  at  Mongliyr  saw  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
city.  The  young  girl- widow  of  the  Raja  had  shut 
herself  up  in  the  palace  with  an  infant  son  and  all  her 
attendants,  and  had  then  set  the  building  on  fire 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  The  soldiers  of  Ali  Yardi 
Khan  found  the  city  deserted.  Accordingly  they 
plundered  the  houses  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  then 
returned  to  Patna. 

After  this  exploit  Abdul  Khurim  Khan,  the  Afghan  Murder  of  tlie 
commandant,  began  to  presume  upon  his  services,  commandant. 
He  grew  insolent  and  insubordinate  and  resented 
every  rebuke.  Ali  Yardi  Khan  saw  that  the  Afghan 
was  becoming  dangerous,  and  laid  his  plans  accord¬ 
ingly.  Abdul  Khurim  Khan  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  and  sharply  reprimanded,  and  just  as  he  was 
about  to  reply  in  defiant  language,  he  was  overpowered 
by  a  body  of  assassins  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot. 

This  catastrophe  filled  the  Afghan  soldiery  with  fear 
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and  trembling,  and  henceforth,  no  one  dared  to  utter 
a  word  of  disrespect  to  Ali  Vardi  Khan. 

Meanwhile  Ali  Vardi  Khan  was  playing  another 
game  at  Delhi.  He  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  con- 
trol  of  Shuja  Khan  and  to  become  the  independent 
Nawab  of  Behar.  Accordingly  he  sent  emissaries  to 
the  court  at  Delhi  to  distribute  bribes  amongst  the 
ministers  and  courtiers,  in  order  to  procure  the  letters 
and  insignia  of  investiture  direct  from  the  Padishah. 
Shuja  Khan  got  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
placed  Haji  Ahmad  in  prison  as  some  check  on  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  brother  in  Behar ;  but  he  was 
soon  coaxed  over  by  submissive  and  deceitful  letters 
from  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  as  well  as  by  the  caresses  of  the 
favourite  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  who  were  all  on  the 
side  of  the  disgraced  minister.  The  result  was  that 
Haji  Ahmad  was  released  from  prison  and  restored  to 
favour,  whilst  the  disaffection  was  allowed  to  drift 
on. 

Suddenly  Shuja  Khan  found  that  he  had  been  out¬ 
witted.  His  old  servant,  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Nawab  of  Behar  direct  from  Delhi ;  aucl  the 
insignia  of  investiture — the  fringed  palanquin,  the 
standard  of  the  fish,  and  the  imperial  kettledrums — 
were  received  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  rejoicings 
at  Patna.  Shuja  Khan  was  furious  at  the  tidings. 
He  planned  a  safe  and  certain  scheme  of  revenge 
against  the  two  brothers :  but  on  the  eve  of  its 
execution  he  was  carried  off  by  death,  and  it  was 
currently  believed  at  Murshedabad  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  in  the  seraglio  at  the  instance  of  Haji 
Ahmad. 

Shuja  Khan  belonged  to  a  transition  period.  The 
imperial  sovereignty  of  the  great  Moghul  was  on 
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the  wane,  but  it  was  still  recognised  as  tbe  supreme  chap.  x. 
authority  throughout  Hindustan.  Sliuja  Khan  was  ~ 
not  a  stern  tyrant,  like  his  father-in-law,  Murshed 
Kuli  Khan ;  on  the  contrary,  he  laboured  hard  to 
propitiate  his  grandees.  He  sent  trays  of  excellent 
dishes  of  every  variety  of  victuals  to  all  persons  in 
his  service  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  sometimes 
twice  a  week,  sometimes  every  other  day,  and  some¬ 
times  every  day.  Whenever  the  compliment  was 
once  paid,  it  was  never  discontinued.  He  sent 
presents  to  every  stranger  of  note  who  came  to 
Murshedabad,  and  even  to  strangers  who  were  un¬ 
known,  provided  their  manners  and  language  showed 
that  they  were  gentlemen.  At  the  same  time  none 
of  his  servants  or  dependants  were  allowed  to  take 
a  gratuity  ;  all  who  disobeyed  were  dismissed  his 
service,  and  all  informers  were  handsomely  rewarded. 

Shuia  Khan  also  entered  the  name  of  every  one  he  Peculiar  money 

J  J  presents. 

knew  in  a  memorandum-book  with  ivory  leaves,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  added  a  sum  of  money  to  one 
of  the  names.  In  such  cases  he  did  not  order  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  person  named,  but  he  sent 
for  some  Zemindar  who  was  behindhand  with  his 
rent,  and  told  him  that  the  person  in  question  had 
been  appointed  to  enforce  payment  of  his  arrears, 
and  that  he  must  give  him  in  addition  the  sum  speci¬ 
fied  as  a  perquisite.  The  offending  Zemindar  always 
complied  with  the  demand,  and  generally  gave  an 
extra  present  to  the  person  who  had  been  so  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Nawab. 

Sarfaraz  Khan,  son  of  Shuia  Khan,  now  succeeded  sarfarsz  Kimu, 

"  Nawab  of  Bengal 

to  the  throne  as  Nawab  of  Bengal  and  Orissa.  He  was 
quite  as  much  a  slave  to  his  pleasures  as  his  deceased  arr°sance- 
father,  but  he  was  more  insolent  and  violent.  He  did 
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nob  dismiss  the  three  ministers,  Haji  Alimad,  Alam 
Chand  Rai,  and  Jagat  Seit,  but  lie  treated  them 
with  a  contemptuous  arrogance  wliicli  was  intoler¬ 
able.  He  abused  Haji  Ahmad  in  the  foulest  language, 
and  taunted  him  with  having  been  the  pander  to 
Shuja  Khan.  He  even  treated  Alam  Chand  with 
indignity  because  that  venerable  Hindu  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  bitterness  of  his 
tongue. 

Soon  after  his  accession  Sarfaraz  Khan  gave  mortal 
offence  to  Jagat  Seit.  The  grandson  of  the  Hindu 
banker  was  married  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Nawab 
persisted  in  seeing  the  face  of  the  bride  without  a 
veil.  Jagat  Seit  implored  him  to  abandon  the  idea, 
as  the  ‘exposure  of  a  girl’s  face  to  a  strange  man  would 
render  her  impure  in  the  eyes  of  the  family.  But 
the  Nawab  was  deaf  to  every  entreaty.  He  sent  a 
party  of  horsemen  to  surround  the  house  of  Jagat 
Seit  and  bring  away  the  girl  to  his  palace.  She 
was  sent  back  the  same  night  without  further  injury ; 
but  the  whole  family  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
disgrace,  whilst  the  unfortunate  bride  was  con¬ 
demned  to  widowhood  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  was  treason  in  the 
air.  Every  one  was  eager  to  plot  against  the  Nawab, 
but  afraid  of  exciting  his  suspicions.  Haji  Ahmad 
sounded  Jagat  Seit  and  Alam  Chand  Rai,  and  found 
they  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  whilst  the  Nawab’s  master 
of  the  ordnance  arranged  to  load  the  artillery  with 
nothing  but  dust  and  powder.  At  last  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  dethroning  Sarfardz  Khan  and 
setting  up  Ali  Vardi  Khan  as  his  successor  in  the 
Nawabship  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  in  addition  to  Beliar. 
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The  troubled  state  of  Hindustan  was  singularly  chap.  x. 
favourable  to  the  conspirators.  There  was  nothing  to  Fortune  favours 

n  n  t\  1 1  •  r*  &  the  conspirators. 

tear  from  Delhi,  tor  the  imperial  authority  had  been 
shattered  by  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  Mo¬ 
ghul  court  was  in  a  state  of  stupor.  There  was  nothing 
to  fear  at  Murshedabad  so  long  as  Sarfardz  Khan  was 
kept  lulled  in  a  false  security.  There  was  more  diffi¬ 
culty  about  opening  up  a  communication  with  Ali  Yardi 
Khan  at  Patna,  as  letters  might  be  intercepted  ;  but 
the  two  Hindu  ministers  prevailed  on  Sarfardz  Khan 
to  send  Haji  Ahmad  into  exile,  and  thus  the  latter  was 
enabled  to  make  his  way  to  Patna  without  exciting 
suspicion  or  alarm. 

The  two  brothers  soon  organised  a  rebellion  at  Secret  rebellion 
Patna.  Both  indulged  in  a  little  preliminary  dupli¬ 
city.  Haji  Ahmad  exaggerated  the  indignities  he 
had  received  at  Murshedabad.  Ali  Yardi  Khan 
lamented  that  the  safety  of  his  family  could  only  be 
ensured  by  rebelling  against  the  son  of  his  patron  and 
benefactor.  Ali  Yardi  Khan  also  sent  a  crafty  letter 
to  Sarfaraz  Khan,  imploring  him  to  forgive  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Haji  Ahmad,  and  to  restore  him  to  his 
former  favour. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan  had  no  intention  of  waiting  for  a  Solemn  swoar- 

°  ing-iu  of  officers. 

reply  to  this  letter.  He  assembled  all  his  officers,  and 
obliged  the  Muhammadans  to  swear  on  the  Koran,  and 
the  Hindus  to  swear  on  a  vessel  of  Ganges  water,  that 
they  would  be  faithful  to  his  cause  and  would  follow 
him  to  the  death.  He  then  told  them  that  he 
was  about  to  march  against  the  Nawab  Sarfardz 
Khan  to  redress  the  wrongs  committed  on  his 
family.  The  officers  were  staggered  at  the  idea  of 
rebellion,  but  they  had  taken  the  oath  ;  and  Ali  Yardi 
Khan  clenched  the  business  by  promising  to  discharge 
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all  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  distribute  an  additional 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  rupees  the  moment 
they  had  marched  through  the  pass  of  Sikliguli  and 
entered  the  plains  of  Bengal. 

The  possession  of  this  pass  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Ali  Vardi  Khan.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
the  only  passage  leading  from  Behar  into  Bengal.  It 
was  of  considerable  length,  but  only  ten  or  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  was  bounded  on  one  flank  by  an 
impenetrable  forest,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Ganges.  Had  Sarfaraz  Khan  been  alive  to  the 
coming  rebellion,  he  might  have  blocked  up  the  pass 
with  a  small  body  of  men.  As  it  was,  the  rebel  army 
hurried  through  by  forced  marches  for  the  sake  of  the 
promised  money,  and  entered  the  plains  of  Bengal 
before  Sarfardz  Khan  was  aware  that  it  had  left 
Patna. 

When,  however,  Ali  Vardi  Khan  had  escaped  the 
perils  of  the  pass  he  encountered  a  new  danger.  His 
treasury  was  nearly  empty,  whilst  his  officers  were 
clamouring  round  his  tent,  and  refusing  to  march  a 
step  farther  without  the  money.  He  dismissed  them 
with  an  air  of  authority,  assuring  them  that  they 
would  be  paid  at  once,  whilst  he  wTas  well  aware  that 
he  could  not  satisfy  a  tenth  of  their  claims.  He  had 
a  secret  conference  with  his  confidential  servants. 
Some  proposed  sending  to  Murshedabad  and  borrow¬ 
ing  the  money  of  Mir  Jafir.  Others  saw  no  alternative 
but  to  beat  a  retreat  and  return  to  Patna.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Ali  Vardi  Khan  was  in  despair. 

At  this  crisis  a  Patna  banker  named  Omichund 
solved  the  difficulty.  Omichund  had  accompanied 
the  army  to  carry  on  his  usual  money-lending  busi¬ 
ness  wTith  the  officers  and  men.  He  had  only  twenty 
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thousand  rupees  in  hand ;  but  with  this  small  sum, 
added  to  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  he  pledged 
himself  to  satisfy  the  army.  Under  his  directions, 
Ali  Yardi  Khan  ordered  the  troops  to  assemble  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  promised  pay.  Every  man  hastened  to  the 
spot  with  his  account  already  made  out  in  his  girdle 
or  turban.  The  paymaster  was  ordered  to  pass  all 
the  small  accounts  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and 
pay  them  with  cheques  on  Omichund,  but  to  subject 
all  the  larger  claims  to  a  lengthier  examination. 
Meanwhile  Omichund  feigned  to  be  equally  eager  to 
cash  the  cheques ;  but  nearly  every  man  owed  some¬ 
thing  for  advances  and  interest,  and  the  debt  had  to 
be  calculated  and  deducted  from  every  cheque.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  darkness  came  on  before  the  more  important 
cheques  were  cashed,  and  Omichund  feigned  to  be  so 
fatigued  as  to  be  obliged  to  defer  further  payments 
till  next  morning.  When  the  night  had  set  in  the 
kettledrums  wrere  beaten  throughout  the  camp;  pro¬ 
clamation  was  made  that  Safaraz  Khan  was  approach¬ 
ing  with  the  Bengal  army,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  battle  at  daybreak.  Next  morning  Ali 
Yardi  Khan  began  the  march  to  Murshedabad,  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  alarm  and  expectation  of  the  soldiery 
until  he  actually  encountered  the  army  of  Sarfaraz 
Khan. 

The  fighting  which  followed  was  a  farce.  There 
was  much  smoke  and  confusion,  but  very  little 
slaughter,  except  amongst  the  faithful  few  that  re¬ 
mained  staunch  to  Sarafaz  Khan.  At  last  Sarfaraz 
Khan  and  most  of  his  adherents  were  slain,  whilst 
his  brother-in-law,  Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  fled  away  to 
Orissa  to  hold  that  province  against  the  conqueror. 

The  death  of  Sarfaraz  Khan  put  an  end  to  the 
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battle.  Ali  Yardi  Khan  permitted  the  rebel  soldiers 
to  plunder  the  Bengal  camp,  but  sent  his  brother, 
Haji  Ahmad,  to  Murshedabad,  to  secure  the  city  and 
treasures.  After  two  days  Ali  Yardi  Khan  entered 
Murshedabad  in  triumph,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
throne  in  the  hall  of  forty  pillars.9  The  kettledrums 
and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  accession  of  a  new 
Nawab,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  city  hastened  to 
pay  their  homage  and  present  their  nuzzirs  to  the 
conqueror.  Alam  Chand  Bai  was  the  foremost 
amongst  these  time-servers,  but  when  he  returned 
to  his  house  he  was  reproached  so  bitterly  by  his 
Avife  for  his  disloyalty  towards  the  fallen  family,  that 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  swallowing  diamond 
powder. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan  had  gained  his  victories  by  the  aid  of 
his  Afghans,  and  despised  Bengali  soldiers  as  cowards 
and  traitors.  His  leading  general  was  an  Afghan 
soldier  of  fortune,  named  Mustafa  Khan  ;  and  he  put 
his  trust  in  Mustafa  Khan,  and  treated  him  as  his 
right-hand  man. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan  had  no  sons.  Accordingly  he 
adopted  three  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Haji 
Ahmad,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage.  He  left  the  youngest  at  Patna  as 
Deputy  Nawab  of  Behar,  and  he  appointed  the 
eldest  to  be  Deputy  Nawab  at  Dacca  ;  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  set  up  the  middle  one  as  Deputy  NaAvab  of 
Orissa  by  driving  out  Murslied  Kuli  Khan.  Mean- 

9  An  Asiatic  throne  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  chair  of  state,  but 
a  kind  of  mattress  of  carpets,  quilts,  and  tapestries,  which  was  spread  upon  the 
floor.  The  Nawab  sat  cross-legged  between  richly  embroidered  cushions,  with 
a  sword  of  state  on  one  side  and  a  dagger  on  the  other.  Before  him  was  a 
cambric  handkerchief  carefully  folded,  a  small  knife  to  open  letters,  and  a 
vessel  of  prepared  betel. 
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while  he  is  said  to  have  sent  a  vast  sum  to  Delhi  to  chap.  x. 
purchase  for  himself  letters  and  insignia  of  investiture 
as  Nawab  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  ;  but  this  is 
extremely  doubtful.  It  would  have  been  a  sheer 
waste  of  money,  inasmuch  as  the  Moghul  court  was 
still  paralysed  by  the  recent  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  powerless  to  interfere  in  a  remote  province  like 
Bengal.  The  insignia  of  the  fish,  the  palanquin, 
and  the  kettledrums  were  certainly  received  with 
the  utmost  pomp  at  Murshedabad,  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  were  a  sham,  and  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Jagat  Seit,  the  banker,  in  order  to  impose 
upon  the  people  of  the  three  provinces. 

Ali  Vardi  Khan  next  marched  an  army  into  Orissa.  Acquires  Orissa. 
A  battle  was  fought ;  but  the  Afghan  mercenaries  of 
Murslied  Ivuli  Khan  went  over  to  the  usurper  in  the 
middle  of  the  action.  Murslied  Kuli  Khan  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  and  fled  to  the  sea- shore,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Masulipatam,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  the  territories  of  Nizam-ul-mulk.  Mean¬ 
while  Ali  Vardi  Khan  pushed  on  to  Cuttack,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  placed  his  second  nephew  on  the 
throne  as  Deputy  Nawab. 

The  new  Deputy  Nawab  of  Orissa  cared  for  nothing  oriental 

x  J  0  oppression. 

but  women  and  money.  No  household  was  safe 
against  his  licentious  demands,  whilst  men  of  wealth 
were  subjected  to  false  charges,  and  scourged  and 
tortured  until  they  surrendered  their  secret  hoards. 

The  people  shrunk  from  open  rebellion,  but  they 
schemed  and  plotted ;  whilst  Mirza  Bakir,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  hovered  on  the  frontier, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  disturbance  to 
recover  possession  of  the  province. 

Suddenly  the  growing  disaffection  broke  out  in  a 
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riot  in  the  streets  of  Cuttack.  The  young  Deputy 
Nawab  sent  his  bodyguard  to  suppress  the  turmoil ; 
but  the  commandant,  one  of  Ali  Vardi  Khan’s  veterans, 
was  overpowered  and  torn  to  pieces.  Mirza  Bakir 
appeared  in  the  city  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurrection.  The  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open  from  within,  and  the  garrison  rushed  out  and 
joined  the  insurgents.  Mirza  Bakir  threw  the  Deputy 
Nawab  into  a  prison  and  became  master  of  the  palace 
and  treasures.  He  then  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne, 
and  received  the  congratulations  and  nuzzirs  of  the 
very  grandees  who  had  hailed  the  accession  of  the 
nephew  of  Ali  Vardi  Khan  only  a  few  months  before. 

News  of  this  rising  soon  reached  Ali  Vardi  Khan. 
At  first  he  suspected  that  Nizam-ul-mulk  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  was  half  inclined  to  leave  Orissa  in 
the  hands  of  Mirza  Bakir  provided  his  son-in-law  was 
released.  At  last  he  resolved  on  war,  but  there  was 
an  unexpected  difficulty.  New  Afghan  levies  were 
peremptorily  required,  but  none  would  enlist  unless 
these  new  levies  were  brought  on  a  permanent  estab¬ 
lishment  ;  and  Mustafa  Khan  and  his  officers  took 
the  same  side.  Ali  Vardi  Khan  ended  by  solemnly 
swearing  that  not  a  man  should  be  disbanded  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  New  levies  were  accordingly 
enlisted  in  large  numbers,  and  Ali  Vardi  Khan 
marched  his  army  to  Cuttack,  offering  a  lakh  of 
rupees,  or  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  the 
rescue  of  his  son-in-law. 

Mirza  Bakir  was  aware  of  the  approaching  danger 
and  anxious  to  come  to  terms.  He  marched  an  army 
out  of  Cuttack,  but  carried  his  prisoner,  the  ex- 
Deputy  Nawab,  in  a  waggon  covered  over  with  white 
cloth  and  secured  by  a  network  of  ropes.  Two  Tartar 
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soldiers  were  placed  in  tlie  waggon  with  orders  to  chap.  x. 
stab  the  prince  to  death  if  there  was  any  attempt  at 
rescue ;  whilst  a  body  of  Mahratta  horsemen  were 
posted  round  the  waggon,  also  under  orders  to  thrust 
their  spears  through  the  covering  at  sign  of  danger, 
and  destroy  alike  the  prince  and  his  executioners. 

The  result  was  somewhat  curious.  Mirza  Bakir  Escape  of 

AliVardi  Khan’s 

was  defeated  and  compelled  to  ny  for  Ins  life.  A  s0Q-in-la^ 
select  body  of  Ali  Vardi  Khan’s  horsemen  charged  the 
waggon,  but  the  Tartars  were  speared  by  the  Mahrattas 
before  they  could  dispatch  the  prince,  and  the  prince 
escaped  by  shielding  himself  with  their  bodies,  and 
was  finally  rescued  by  the  horsemen. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan  then  marched  to  Cuttack  and  re- settlement  of 
stored  his  authority  at  Orissa ;  but  he  refused  to 
reinstate  his  son-in-law,  and  placed  the  government 
in  new  hands.  Having  thus  secured  the  province,  he 
violated  his  solemn  promise  to  Mustafa  Khan,  and 
disbanded  the  new  levies  to  a  man.  He  then  returned 
slowly  towards  Murshedabad,  but  halted  frequently 
on  the  way  in  order  to  hunt  and  shoot  in  the  jungles. 

The  Afghan  generals  were  at  once  mortified  and  wrath  of 

°  °  Mustafa  Khan. 

exasperated.  Mustafa  Khan  was  especially  angry. 

He  had  interceded  in  behalf  of  a  Hindu  Baja  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mirza  Bahir,  but  he  had 
been  rebuffed  and  reprimanded  ;  and  the  Baja  and  his 
attendants  had  been  brutally  murdered  in  the  audience 
hall  at  Cuttack  in  the  presence  of  Ali  Yardi  Khan. 
Meanwhile  news  arrived  that  another  Affghan  officer 
had  been  treacherously  murdered  in  the  durbar  at 
Patna,  and  Mustafa  Khan  was  bent  on  revenge.10 


10  The  story  of  the  murdered  Afghan  at  Patna  reveals  something  of  India 
in  the  olden  time.  The  man  had  been  appointed  Foujdar  of  Sliahabad,  a 
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At  this  juncture,  while  Ali  Varcli  Khan  was  taking 
his  pleasure  in  the  woods  of  Midnapore,  an  over¬ 
whelming  host  of  Mahratta  horsemen  from  Nagpore 
was  swarming  over  the  western  hills  of  Birbhum,  and 
advancing  towards  Burdwan.  They  were  commanded 
by  Bhaskar  Pant,  the  minister  of  Rughaji  Bhonsla, 
Raja  of  Berar,  and  began  to  plunder  and  devastate 
according  to  their  wont ;  but  there  was  a  mystery 
about  their  movements.  Some  thought  that  the 
Nagpore  host  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Peishwa  at  the  Mahratta  court  at  Satara.  Others, 
avain,  thought  that  the  Mahratta  invasion  had  been 
instigated  by  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who  was  supposed  to 
entertain  sinister  designs  against  Bengal. 

Ali  Vardi  Khan  professed  to  hold  the  Mahrattas  in 
contempt,  but  nevertheless  he  hurried  off  to  Burd¬ 
wan  with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal.  Bhaskar 
Pant,  however,  was  not  anxious  for  battle ;  all  that 
he  wanted  was  chout,  or  a  contribution  in  lieu  of  cliout. 
Accordingly  he  offered  to  go  away  if  Ali  Vardi  Khan 
would  send  him  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  Ali  Vardi  Khan  affected 
to  regard  this  as  an  insult,  and  told  Bhaskar  Pant 
that  he  might  invade  Bengal  if  he  dared. 

The  Mahrattas  played  their  usual  game  of  cutting 
off  supplies  and  stragglers  without  coming  to  action. 
At  last  Ali  Vardi  Khan  made  a  general  charge;  but 
his  Afghans  refused  to  fight,  whilst  the  Mahrattas 


difficult  tract  infested  by  lawless  Zemindars,  who  lived  on  plunder  and  black¬ 
mail.  The  Foujdar  shared  the  gains  of  these  brigands;  and  when  the 
Zemindars  were  rooted  out  of  their  strongholds  by  an  army  from  Patna,  he 
rudely  called  on  the  Deputy  Nawab  to  set  them  at  liberty  and  restore 
their  estates.  The  young  prince  was  mortally  offended  ;  assassins  were  hired, 
and  the  turbulent  Afghan  was  suddenly  overpowered  and  murdered  in  open 
durbar. 
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plundered  the  camp  in  his  rear,  and  then  surrounded  chap.  x. 
him  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Ali  Vardi  Khan  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  He  sent  messengers  to 
Bhaskar  Pant  offering  to  pay  the  ten  lakhs ;  but  the 
Mahratta  general  advanced  his  terms,  and  demanded 
a  hundred  lakhs,  or  a  million  sterling. 

In  sheer  desperation,  Ali  Vardi  Khan  threw  himself  Afghans 
on  the  mercy  of  Mustafa  Khan,  implored  his  forgive- 
ness,  and  promised  full  redress  for  all  past  grievances.  Mursliedabad- 
Mustafa  Ivljan  was  a  creature  of  impulse ;  he  was 
touched  with  compassion  for  his  old  master,  and 
swore  once  more  to  stand  or  fall  with  Ali  Vardi  Khan. 

He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Afghans,  cut 
through  the  cordon  of  Mahrattas,  and  fought  his  way 
to  Murshedabad  without  carriage  or  provisions,  whilst 
constantly  harassed  by  the  Mahratta  horsemen.  But 
on  reaching  Murshedabad  the  city  was  closely  block¬ 
aded  by  the  Mahrattas ;  whilst  parties  of  horsemen 
scoured  the  country  round  about,  and  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  committed 
the  most  horrible  cruelties  and  excesses. 

Early  in  June  the  Mahrattas  began  to  fear  that  Mahratta  dev as- 
their  return  to  Nagpore  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
approaching  rains.  Accordingly  they  struck  their 
tents  and  disappeared  with  their  plunder.  On  the 
way,  however,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  pitched 
their  tents  on  the  hills  of  Birbhum  until  the  violence 
of  the  rains  was  over,  and  then  reappeared  in  Burdwan 
and  renewed  the  work  of  plunder  and  desolation.  It 
turned  out  that  a  revenue  official  named  Mir  Habib, 
whose  defalcations  had  excited  the  wrath  of  Ali  Vardi 
Khan,  had  escaped  to  the  Mahratta  camp,  and  per¬ 
suaded  Bhaskar  Pant  to  remain  in  Bengal  and  take 
possession  of  the  three  provinces. 

35 
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The  return  of  the  Mahrattas  brought  on  a  widely 
spread  ruin.  Markets  and  manufactures  were  de¬ 
serted  and  the  lands  were  left  untilled.  Weavers  and 
husbandmen  fled  from  the  marauders  with  their  wives 
and  children,  taking  nothing  with  them  but  what 
they  could  carry  in  their  hands.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Bengal  to  the  westward  of  the  Ganges,  with  the 
exception  of  Murshedabad,  hurried  over  the  river  in 
shoals,  never  thinking  themselves  safe  until  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  shore. 

All  this  while  Ali  Vardi  Khan  was  preparing  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle.  He  formed  a  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Murshedabad,  and  was  joined  by 
reinforcements  from  Patna  as  well  as  by  new  Afghan 
levies  from  the  northwards.  At  the  same  time  the 
Europeans  in  Bengal  began  to  fortify  their  settle¬ 
ments  against  the  Mahrattas. 

The  campaign  began  in  October,  but  Ali  Vardi  Khan 
could  not  bring  the  Mahrattas  to  action.  His  troops 
were  worn  out  by  marching  and  countermarching,  but 
effected  nothing.  Parties  of  Mahrattas  were  ravaging 
the  provinces  in  all  directions,  but  Ali  Vardi  Khan 
could  not  send  out  detachments  to  oppose  them  with¬ 
out  weakening  his  main  army. 

At  last  Ali  Vardi  Khan  tried  treachery.  Bhaskar 
Pant  was  cajoled  into  a  conference.  A  large  tent  was 
set  up,  and  assassins  were  hidden  in  the  double 
lining.  The  Mahratta  general  and  his  principal  officers 
were  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial  by 
Ali  Vardi  Khan.  They  took  their  seats  cross-legged 
upon  the  carpets.  A  signal  was  given.  The  assassins 
rushed  in  upon  the  helpless  guests  and  slaughtered 
them  to  a  m  an. 

Ali  Vardi  Kh  an  waited  until  the  head  of  Bhaskar 
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Pant  was  laid  before  him,  and  then  went  out  and  led  chav  x. 
his  army  against  the  Mahratta  camp.  But  the  enemy  Revenge  and 

^  4  *•  retreat  of  the 

had  already  fled  in  a  panic,  and  were  soon  wreaking  Mahrattas. 
their  vengeance  upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants, 
ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  cutting  off 
ears,  noses,  and  hands,  and  committing  countless  bar¬ 
barities  in  the  search  of  spoil.  After  some  months 
the  fury  of  the  Mahrattas  was  exhausted,  and  they 
retired  to  Nagpore. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe,  when  Invasion  of  the 

,  .  ,  *  i  *  n  Bhonsla  and 

fie  was  again  aroused  by  the  horrible  tidings  of  two  more  Peishwa. 
Mahratta  invasions.  On  the  eastern  side  a  Mahratta 
army,  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  horsemen,  invaded 
Orissa  under  the  command  of  Rughoji  Bhonsla,  Raja 
of  Berar,  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  his  officers.  On 
the  western  side  a  second  Mahratta  army  of  the  same 
strength  invaded  Behar,  under  the  command  of  Balaji 
Rao,  the  Peishwa  at  Satara,  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
plunder  of  Bengal. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan  was  powerless  to  resist  such  over-  Dissensions 

x  between  the 

whelming  hosts.  But  the  Mahratta  generals  soon  Mahratta 
began  to  intrigue  against  each  other.  At  first  they 
agreed  to  an  equal  partition  of  chout  and  plunder ; 
but  each  was  jealous  and  supicious  of  the  other,  and 
they  soon  quarrelled  over  the  spoil.  Ali  Vardi  Khan 
took  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  conclude  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  Peishwa,  under  which  he 
was  to  pay  chout  to  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Peishwa 
was  to  help  him  to  drive  out  the  Bhonsla. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  Final  settlement 

..  r[1  __  .  ot  chout,  1750. 

perjuries  and  treacheries  that  followed.  I  he  Mahratta 
leaders  were  grasping  and  unscrupulous.  Balaji  Rao, 
however,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Satara  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  schemes  for  usurping  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Meanwhile  the  Mahrattas  of 
Berar  returned  year  after  year  to  plunder  and  destroy. 
At  last,  in  1750,  Ali  Vardi  Khan  came  to  final  terms 
with  the  Baja  of  Berar.  He  left  the  province  of 
Orissa  in  the  possession  of  the  Baja,  and  pledged 
himself  to  pay  a  yearly  chout  or  tribute  of  twelve 
lakhs  of  rupees  for  Bengal  and  Behar,  or  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  anarchy  attendant  on  the  Mahratta  invasions 
was  aggravated  by  troubles  with  the  Afghans.  There 
was  a  growing  jealousy  between  Haji  Ahmad  and 
Mustafa  Khan.  Haji  Ahmad  charged  the  Afghan 
commander  with  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Mahrattas.  Mustafa  Khan  fled  to  Patna,  but 
was  pursued  and  slain,  and  his  head  was  carried  in 
derision  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  His  death 
was  avenged  by  his  Afghan  soldiers.  Haji  Ahmad 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  scourged  and  insulted, 
and  then  tied  to  the  foot  of  an  elephant,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Patna,  until  death  put  an  end 
to  his  agonies. 

Ali  Vardi  Khan  died  in  1756.  His  last  years  were 
disturbed  by  family  troubles,  but  Bengal  was  delivered 
from  Mahratta  invasions.  The  following  description 
of  the  daily  routine  of  the  old  Nawab  in  the  palace  at 
Murshedabad  has  been  furnished  by  a  Muhammadan 
historian  who  flourished  at  his  court  ;  and  whilst  it 
contrasts  strangely  enough  with  the  stormy  ambition 
which  characterised  his  previous  career,  it  serves  to 
illustrate  the  domestic  life  of  a  respectable  Muhamma¬ 
dan  grandee  of  the  olden  time  : — 

“  The  Nawab  Ali  Vardi  Khan  always  rose  two  hours 
before  daylight,  said  his  prayers  at  daybreak,  and 
then  drank  coffee  with  his  chosen  friends.  From 
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seven  o’clock  till  nine  lie  sat  in  the  hall  of  audience, 
where  he  listened  to  the  representations  of  those  of 
his  officers  and  grandees  who  had  anything  to  say. 
At  nine  o’clock  he  retired  and  amused  himself  with 
the  company  of  particular  friends,  in  listening  to 
verses  of  poetry  or  pleasant  stories,  or  in  superin¬ 
tending  the  preparation  of  different  dishes,  which  were 
cooked  in  his  presence  and  under  his  directions.  At 
ten  o’clock  he  partook  of  the  chief  meal  of  the  day, 
but  always  in  company  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  his 
guests  washed  their  hands  and  withdrew,  and  he 
retired  to  his  couch  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
story-tellers.  At  one  o’clock  he  awoke  and  drank  a 
cup  of  water  cooled  with  ice  or  saltpetre,  and  per¬ 
formed  his  mid-day  prayers.  He  next  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Koran  with  a  loud  voice,  according  to  the  rule, 
and  performed  his  afternoon  prayers.  Pious  and 
learned  men  were  then  introduced,  and  regaled  with 
coffee  and  hookahs  ;  and  the  Nawab  drank  coffee  with 
them  but  never  smoked.  A  Koran  was  set  up,  and 
conferences,  readings,  and  explanations  would  occupy 
two  hours.  Next  the  chiefs  of  offices  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  amongst  others  the  wealthy  Jagat  Seit  made 
his  appearance  ;  and  these  men  read  or  told  him  the 
news  from  all  parts  of  India.  Wits  and  buffoons 
followed,  with  whom  he  cracked  jokes  for  another 
two  hours.  By  this  time  it  would  be  dusk,  and  the 
Nawab  said  his  evening  prayers.  Then  the  audience 
hall  was  cleared  of  men,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family 
came  to  see  him.  A  supper  was  served  of  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  Nawab  generally 
distributed  them  amongst  the  ladies  with  his  own 
hands.  After  supper  the  ladies  retired  to  rest,  and 
the  hall  was  opened  to  officers  of  the  guard,  bed- 
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hap.  x.  watchers,  and  story-tellers ;  and  the  Nawab  again 
retired  to  his  couch,  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  stories. 
He  generally  awoke  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  but  was  always  awake  about  two  hours 
before  dawn.”11 


Such  was  the  condition  of  Bengal,  and  of  India 
generally,  immediately  before  the  rise  of  the  British 
empire.  The  people  were  groaning  under  Oriental 
despotism,  without  security  of  life  or  property,  but 
ignorant  of  anything  better,  and  regarding  their  lot 
as  the  decree  of  the  gods.  So  long  as  they  were  left 
in  peace,  and  were  not  troubled  by  famine  or  pesti¬ 
lence,  they  -were  probably  contented ;  but  the  invasions 
of  Mahrattas  and  outbreaks  of  Afghans  were  the  agony 
of  India.  In  Bengal  especially  the  people  fled  before 
the  Mahrattas  like  sheep  before  wolves.  They  were 
too  powerless  and  timid  to  resist,  and  abandoned 
their  homes  and  fields  to  the  destroyer,  seeking  only 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle  with  their  panic- 
stricken  wives  and  families,  until  the  storm  should 
have  passed  away. 


11  “  Siyar-ul-Mutaqherin,”  by  Gholam  Husain  Ali.  Calcutta,  1786. 


APPENDIX  I. 

THE  SHAH  NAMEH  OF  FIRDUSI. 

The  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdusi  is  a  famous  Persian  poem  of 
interminable  length.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  Persian 
revolt  against  the  Arab  conquest.  It  was  written  in  the 
purest  Persian,  without  any  admixture  of  Arabic  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  although  Arabic  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Koran.  It  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  Persia,  but  it  is  crowded  with 
supernatural  details  of  demigods,  griffins,  and  nondescript 
monsters. 

In  bulk  and  character  the  Shah  Nameh  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Sanskrit  epics  of  the  Malm  Bharata  and  Rama- 
yana;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  subject-matter. 
Fabulous  details  are  inserted  in  the  Sanskrit  epics  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  the  Brahmans  or  enforcing  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  Brahmanical  laws  or  institutions.  The  fabulous 
details  in  the  Shah  Nameh  seem  to  have  been  inserted  for 
no  other  object  than  to  amuse  Oriental  readers,  who  never 
appear  to  be  wearied  with  details  of  extravagant  amours, 
miraculous  weapons,  and  impossible  battles. 

There  is  one  story  told  of  the  author  of  the  Shah  Nameh 
which  is  somewhat  significant.  The  poet  Firdusi  professed  to 
be  a  Muhammadan  and  a  Sunni.  The  poem  is  duly  prefaced 
with  a  declaration  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  and  the  praises 
of  the  four  Khalifs  who  succeeded  the  Prophet.  The  poem 
itself  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  who 
promised  to  pay  a  dirhem  for  every  couplet.  Firdusi  finished 
the  poem  in  sixty  thousand  couplets.  He  expected  to  be 
paid  in  gold  dirhems,  but  was  offered  silver  dirhems.  He 
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refused  to  take  the  money,  and  returned  to  Persia,  where  he 
wrote  a  hitter  satire  against  Mahmud. 

An  examination  of  the  poem  seems  to  indicate  that  Mah- 
rmid  had  reason  to  be  angry  with  Eirdusi.  The  Shah  Kameh 
teems  with  legends  of  idolaters,  and  has  little  to  say  of 
Muhammad  or  the  Koran.  The  legend  of  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  Zohak  the  Arab  reads  like  a  covert  satire  on  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arab  Klialifs.  Zohak  is  described 
as  a  polygamous  and  flesli-eating  monster,  just  as  a  Muham¬ 
madan  would  have  been  described  by  a  Parsi  or  Brahman  of 
bygone  times. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  legends  in  the  Shah  ISTameh 
may  be  relics  of  authentic  tradition.  The  wars  between  the 
old  Persian  kings  and  the  Devas  may  refer  to  ancient  anta¬ 
gonisms  between  the  fire-worshippers  of  Persia  and  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  Yedic  deities.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
the  Shah  Nameh  the  Devas  are  located  in  the  Elburz  moun¬ 
tains  and  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian — the  very  region 
which  the  Yedic  Aryans  are  supposed  to  have  occupied 
before  they  migrated  to  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan. 

Some  of  the  details  in  the  Shah  Hameh  respecting  the 
earliest  kings  of  Persia  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  allegori¬ 
cal  representations  of  the  origin  of  civilisation  and  religion. 
Kaiumars,  the  first  king,  introduced  the  use  of  clothing 
among  the  human  race.  Husheng,  his  successor,  produced 
fire  from  a  stone  for  the  first  time.  He  called  it  the  light  of 
the  Divinity,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  fire.  He  taught 
the  art  of  forging  metals,  irrigating  lands,  baking  bread,  and 
cooking  in  general.  Both  kings  carried  on  wars  against  the 
Devas.  Tahumars,  the  third  king,  conquered  the  Devas ;  he 
spared  their  lives  on  the  condition  that  they  taught  him  to 
read  and  write.  Jemshfd,  the  fourth  king,  invented  arms, 
armour,  and  silk  garments.  He  compelled  the  Devas  to 
build  him  a  palace ;  he  also  obliged  them  to  construct  a 
throne  of  jewels,  which  could  be  carried  by  enchantment 
through  the  air. 

It  is  certainly  suggestive  that  the  Shah  Hameh  should  re¬ 
present  the  old  Persian  kings  as  deriving  their  civilisation  from 
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the  Devas.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Vedic  Aryans,  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Devas,  were  distinguished  by  their  literature  from  a 
very  remote  period;  they  indulged  in  a  taste  for  architecture 
and  jewellery,  and  were  currently  believed  to  be  practised  in 
the  arts  of  magic  and  enchantment,  like  the  Brahmans  of 
later  times. 

A  great  part  of  the  Sliah  Nameh  is  occupied  with  amours, 
which  appear  to  gratify  Orientals,  but  have  few  attractions 
for  European  readers.  A  beautiful  princess  on  a  balcony 
falls  in  love  with  a  hero  whose  hair  is  white  as  silver.  She 
unloosens  her  own  long  tresses  to  enable  him  to  climb  up 
and  join  her.  The  details  of  their  passion  are  told  in  innu¬ 
merable  couplets.  At  last  the  lady  gave  birth  to  the  hero 
Bustam,  a  huge  child  that  drank  the  milk  of  ten  cows. 
When  Bustam  was  born  he  was  as  big  as  a  child  a  twelve- 
month  old ;  when  he  was  three  years  of  age  he  rode  on 
horseback ;  when  he  was  five,  he  consumed  as  much  food  as  a 
full-grown  man.  Such  details  may  be  interesting  to  Oriental 
readers,  but  for  purposes  of  history  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
further  on  the  legends  of  the  Shah  Nameh. 


APPENDIX  II. 

HINDU  ANNALS  COMPILED  FROM  THE 
MACKENZIE  MANUSCRIPTS. 


I.  EARLY  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  JAINS  AND  BRAHMANS. 

War  of  Maha  Bharata  ;  migrations  to  the  eastward. — Advent  of  Vikra- 
maditya  at  Ujain,  56  B.c. — Advent  of  Salivahana,  born  of  a  virgin,  77 
ad. — Growing  power  of  the  Jain  Princes  of  the  Dekhan. — Jain  Princes 
at  Kalyan  in  the  Dekhan  and  Kanchipuram  in  the  Peninsula. — Advent 
of  Sankara  Acharya  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva. — Advent  of  Basava  Iswara 
to  teach  the  worship  of  the  Linga. — Advent  of  Ramanuja  Acharya  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu. — Reign  of  Raja  Bhoja  in  the  Ghond  country  ;  a 
patron  of  letters. — Death  of  Kalidasa  the  poet. 


II.  BELAL  empire  of  karnata. 

Foundation  of  the  Belal  empire  of  Karnata. 

I.  Hayasala  Belal  Rai,  984-1043 — Founds  the  city  of  Dhur-samundar 
—  Supports  both  Brahmans  and  Jains. 

II.  Vinaditya  Belal  Rai,  1043-1073 — Clears  the  jungle. 

HI.  Yareyanga  Bel&l  Rai,  1073-1113 — Prevalence  of  Jains. 

IV.  Bala  Deva  Rai,  1113-1164 — Mussulman  conquest — Rdmanuja 
Ach&rya  converts  the  Raja  to  the  Vaishnava  religion. 

V.  Vijaya  Narasinha  Bel&l,  1165-1187 — Vaishnava  religion  flourishes. 

VI.  Vira  Bel&l  Rai,  1188-1232 — He  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Sultan  of  Delhi. 

VII.  Vira  Narasinha  Belal,  1233-1248. 

VIII.  Saya  BeUl  Rai,  1249-1267. 

IX.  Vira  Narasinha  Deva,  1267-1308. 

X.  Beldl  Rai,  1308-1355 — Mussulman  conquest  of  Karnata. 
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III.  THE  TELINGA  COUNTRY. 

Reign  of  Pratapa  Rudra  in  Telinga — Carried  prisoner  to  Delhi — 
Laxity  of  the  Brahmans — Reformation  and  reorganisation  of  the  Br&h- 
mans — Marriage  of  a  Br&hman’s  daughter  to  a  youth  of  the  Goldsmith 
caste. 


IV.  EMPIRE  OF  VIJAYANAGAR. 

Foundation  of  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar — Reign  of  Krishna  Deva 
Rai ;  his  power  and  splendour — Settlement  of  BrfLhmans  from  Telinga 
and  Orissa — Death  of  Krishna  Rai — Reign  of  Ram  Rai — Distribution  of 
the  empire  by  Krishna  Rai — Disturbances  in  Madura — Violent  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Visvanath  Naik — Visvanath  Naik  makes  his  peace  with  Krishna 
Rai — Grand  inauguration  of  Visvanath  as  Naik  of  Madura. 


V.  NAIKS  OF  MADURA. 

I.  Visvanath  Naik,  1560-1564 — Grand  reception  and  enthronement 
at  Madura— Coronation  of  Visvan&th  Naik — Greatness  of  Visvanath 
Naik — Combat  with  the  Pandava  Rajas. 

II.  Kumara  Krishnappa  Naik,  1564-1572 — His  suspicious  death. 

III.  Virappa  Naik,  1572-1595. 

IV.  Krishnappa  Naik,  1595-1604. 

V.  Mutta  Virappa  Naik,  1604-1626 — Expulsion  of  the  Kalians  from 
the  road  to  Ramlswaram — Quarrel  with  Tanjore. 

VI.  Tirumala  Naik,  1626-1662 — Coronation  ceremonies — Settlement 
with  Tanjore — Marriage  of  Tirumala  Naik  with  the  Tanjore  Princess — 
Wedding  ceremonies — Night  procession  and  illuminations — Death  of 
Arya  Nayaga  Mutliali — Army  and  finances  of  Madura — Tirumala  Naik 
marries  his  three  cousins — Punishes  the  S6thupati  of  Ramnad — Offends 
the  goddess  Mfnakshi  by  his  numerous  marriages — Builds  a  new  palace, 
mantanpam,  tank,  and  agriharam — Character  and  death  of  Tirumala 
Naik. 

VII.  Mutta  Virappa  Naik,  1662. 

VIII.  Choka  Natha  Naik,  1662-1685 — War  with  Tanjore  and  Mysore 
— Oriental  device  for  insuring  victory — Recovery  of  Madura — Removal 
from  Madura  to  Trichinopoly — Marriage  of  Choka  Natlia  Naik. 

IX.  Ranga  Krishna  Mutta  Virappa  Naik,  1685-1692 — Regency  of 
his  mother,  Mangamal. 

X.  Vijaya  Ranga  Choka  Natha  Naik,  1693-1734 — Regency  of  Man¬ 
gamal — Temporary  conquest  of  Trichinopoly  by  the  Mussulmans — 
Mangamal’s  amour  and  death — Expedition  against  Malabar. 

XI.  Mfnakshi  Annual,  the  Queen-Dowager,  1734-1742. 
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I.  EAELY  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  JAINS  AND 
BRAHMANS. 

W ar  of  Mahd  Bhdrata  :  Migrations  to  the  Eastward. — After 
the  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  the  southern  countries  became 
overgrown  with  thick  jungle,  for  all  the  princes  of  Karnata 
had  perished  in  the  war.  Meantime  Raja  Yudhishthira  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  Rajas  of  Hastinapur,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.1  At  length  a  Raja  named  Narain  Rudra 
reigned  some  time  at  Delhi,  hut  was  attacked  by  foreign  in¬ 
vaders,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  dominions  and 
migrate  to  the  eastern  coast  of  India.  He  built  the  city  of 
Rajahmundry  on  the  river  Godavari,  cleared  away  the  jungle, 
destroyed  all  the  wild  animals,  founded  a  number  of  towns, 
and  by  degrees  collected  a  great  army.  He  reigned  over  all 
the  eastern  coast  for  sixty  years. 

Advent  of  Vikramaditya  ad  Ujain,  56  B.c. — In  course  of 
time  the  race  of  Pandu  became  extinct.  The  celebrated 
monarch  Vikramaditya  was  born  at  Benares.  Both  his 
father  and  mother  belonged  to  the  Brahman  caste.  He  was 
a  sovereign  of  incomparable  merit ;  he  possessed  great  cour¬ 
age,  strength,  and  wit ;  he  read  much,  and  his  memory  was 
so  prodigious  that  he  never  forgot  anything.  He  applied 
himself  much  to  astronomy,  history,  and  the  liberal  arts. 
All  his  excellent  qualities  were  crowned  by  solid  virtue. 
For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  worship  and  prayer  to  the 
goddess  Kali  at  Ujain;  and  at  last  he  made  a  sacrifice,  and 
offered  his  own  head  to  the  goddess.  In  return  the  goddess 
appeared  to  him,  and  promised  that  he  should  rule  the  whole 
world  for  a  thousand  years,  but  that  at  last  he  would  be  slain 
by  a  child  born  of  a  virgin.  Vikramaditya  told  his  younger 
brother,  Bali,  what  had  happened,  and  the  two  agreed  to¬ 
gether  to  reign  half  a  year  each  in  turns,  whilst  the  other 


1  Parikshit,  the  grandson  of  Arjuna  and  Janamejaya,  who  is  famous  for 
his  sacrifice  of  snakes,  belonged  to  this  mythical  line  of  ancient  Rajas.  Nearly 
every  native  Raja  traces  up  his  ancestry  either  to  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mahd  Bhdrata  who  belong  to  the  Lunar  line,  or  to  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Rdmdyana  who  belong  to  the  Solar  line. 
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spent  the  interval  in  travelling.  By  this  arrangement  they 
stretched  out  the  thousand  years  to  two  thousand.2  Vikra- 
maditya  performed  many  great  and  wonderful  deeds  in  this 
world.  He  was  the  favourite  of  Indra,  and  was  invited  by 
that  deity  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  two  celestial  nymphs,  named  Urvasi  and  Rambha. 
Bor  his  services  on  this  occasion  Indra  gave  him  a  golden 
throne,  with  thirty-two  golden  figures  thereon,  which  was 
afterwards  set  up  in  the  city  at  Ujain. 

Advent  of  Salivdhdnd,  born  of  a  Virgin,  77  A.D. — Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  Yikramaditya  sent  messengers  to  all 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  inquire  whether  any  child  had  been 
born  of  a  virgin.  They  brought  back  the  tidings  that  the 
daughter  of  a  potmaker  had  been  visited  by  the  king  of  snakes 
or  nagas  whilst  she  was  still  an  infant  lying  in  a  cradle ;  that 
she  had  subsequently  given  birth  to  a  male  child,  named 
Salivahana ; 3  that  this  child  had  now  reached  its  fifth  year ; 
and  that  it  was  accustomed  to  play  with  some  clay  figures  of 
elephants  and  soldiers,  which  his  grandfather  had  made  for 
him.  Thereupon,  Yikramaditya  marched  an  army  against 
the  child.  The  king  of  the  snakes,  however,  protected  his 
son;  he  inspired  the  clay  figures  with  life.  Yikramaditya 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Salivahana,  and  his  head  was 
thrown  into  the  city  of  Ujain.  Salivahana  afterwards  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  sixty-four  arts,  and  in  the  end 
retired  to  the  jungle  to  lead  a  life  of  religious  austerities.4 


2  Herodotus  relates  a  somewhat  similar  story  of  Mycerinus,  the  king  of 
Egypt  who  built  the  third  pyramid.  The  oracle  at  Buto  informed  Mycerinus 
that  he  only  had  six  years  to  live.  Accordingly  he  turned  night  into  day  by 
nightly  illuminations,  and  enjoyed  himself  day  and  night  in  banquets  and 
travel  to  pleasant  places.  He  did  so  in  order  to  prove  the  oracle  false,  by 
living  twelve  years  in  the  space  of  six.  Herod,  ii.  133. 

3  Another  wild  legend  is  told  of  the  birth  of  Salivdhdnd.  A  Brdhman 
astrologer  had  calculated  a  happy  moment  for  begetting  a  child.  When  the 
hour  approached,  he  was  prevented  from  returning  home  to  his  wife  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rising  of  a  river.  A  potter  saw  his  grief,  and  heard  the  cause  ; 
and  then  caused  his  own  daughter  to  sleep  with  the  Brdhman.  The  damsel 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  Salivdhdnd.  Mackenzie  MSS. 

4  The  legend  of  the  birth  of  Salivdhdnd  and  his  war  against  Yikramaditya 
presents  a  distorted  resemblance  to  events  in  Gospel  histories.  Speculation, 
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Growing  Power  of  the  Jain  Princes  of  the  Dekhan. — After 
this  the  Jain  princes  held  dominion  in  both  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces.  They  reigned  with  much  charity,  and 
excelled  each  other  in  good  works.  They  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  sought  to  destroy 
the  caste  of  the  Brahmans,  and  to  convert  them  to  their  own 
religion. 

Jain  Princes  at  Kalydn  in  the  Deklmn  and  Kanchipuram 
in  the  Peninsula. — About  this  time  Vijala  Baja  and  other 
Bajas  of  the  Jain  religion  reigned  at  Kalyan  in  the  Dekhan 
and  at  Kanchipuram  in  the  Peninsula.* * * * 5  They  also  held 
other  chief  places  in  the  southern  countries.  These  Jain 
Bajas  continually  blasphemed  the  gods  of  other  sects,  and 
fomented  constant  quarrels  and  controversies  between  the  Jain 
priests  and  the  Brahmans.  They  endeavoured  to  root  out 
the  Brahmanical  religion,  and  substitute  their  own  deceitful 
laws  and  customs. 

Advent  of  Sankara  Achdrya  as  an  Incarnation  of  Siva. — 
Accordingly  the  god  Siva  became  incarnate  in  the  divine 
Sankara  Acharya  of  the  Brahman  caste,  in  order  to  abolish 
this  blasphemous  sect,  and  reform  all  the  Brahman  maths  or 
monasteries.  He  divided  the  Brahmans  into  six  great  classes  ; 
he  abolished  all  the  improper  customs  and  irregularities  that 
had  been  introduced  by  ignorant  Brahmans ;  and  he  became 
the  supreme  head  of  all  the  Brahmans. 

Advent  of  Basava  Iswara  to  teach  the  Worship  of  the  Linga. 
— Also  Handi,  the  sacred  bull  of  Siva,  became  incarnate  in 
Basava  Iswara  of  the  Brahman  caste,  to  teach  the  worship  of 


however,  could  lead  to  no  result.  The  defeat  of  Vikramaditya  probably 
points  to  a  historical  fact.  Ferishta  says  that  Vikramaditya  was  defeated  by 

a  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  the  Dekhan.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 

myth  covers  the  story  of  a  momentous  struggle  between  the  Naga  princes  of 
the  Dekhan  and  the  Aryan  invaders  who  had  advanced  southwards  to  Ujain, 

in  which  the  former  gained  the  victory.  But,  as  stated  at  the  end  of  chapter 
viii.  in  the  foregoing  history,  the  story  also  appears  to  symbolise  a  religious 
collision  between  Buddhists  or  Jains  and  Brahmans. 

5  Kalyan  is  now  a  railway  station  to  the  eastward  of  Bombay.  Kanchi¬ 
puram,  the  modern  Conjeveram,  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
city  of  Madras. 
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the  Linga,  as  the  symbol  of  the  divine  being.  Basava  Iswara 
performed  many  miracles ;  and  when  Vijala  Raja  saw  them, 
he  made  peace  with  Basava  Iswara,  and  appointed  him  to  be 
prime  minister  at  Kalyan.  Then  Basava  Iswara  carried  on 
many  disputations  with  the  Jain  teachers,  and  overcame  them 
by  his  reasoning.  But  after  this  Yijala  Raja  became  exas¬ 
perated  with  Basava  Iswara,  and  put  many  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  Linga  to  death.6  Basava  then  went  his  way  out  of 
Ivalyan,  and  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the  city,  and  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Then  two  worshippers  of  the  Linga  planned 
the  death  of  Yijala  Raja,  and  the  empire  became  broken  to 
pieces  by  internal  wars. 

Advent  of  Ramanuja  Achdrya  as  an  Incarnation  of  Vislinu. 
— Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  the  world,  then  became  incarnate 
as  Ramanuja  Acharya  in  Kanchipuram,  in  order  to  extirpate 
the  Jains  from  the  southern  provinces.  Ramanuja  Acharya 
combated  the  Jains  of  Sravana  Bella  KuRum  in  Mysore,  of 
Kanchipuram  in  the  Chola  country,  and  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  south.  He  held  many  disputations  with  them,  and 
silenced  all  opponents,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  Rajas  of  those  countries. 

Reign  of  Raja  Bhoja  in  the  Ghond  Country :  a  Patron  of 
Letters. — After  this  Raja  Bhoja  was  born  at  Devagiri  in  the 
Ghond  country.7  He  ruled  the  southern  regions  of  the  Ghond 
country  for  fifty  years ;  he  was  very  charitable,  and  a  great 
patron  of  the  poets  and  other  authors.  He  punished  all  the 
foreign  kings  of  Hindustan,  and  brought  them  under  his 


6  There  is  a  tradition  that  Basava  had  a  very  beautiful  sister  ;  that  Vijala 
Raja  became  enamoured  of  her ;  and  that  Basava  connived  at  the  amour  in 
order  to  convert  the  Raja  from  the  Jain  religion.  This  story,  though  strange, 
is  not  incredible.  The  conversion  of  the  Raja  of  Kalydn  would  be  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sister  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  Brdhman.  The  Jain  Raja  must 
have  been  very  much  enamoured  or  he  would  never  have  made  Basava  his 
prime  minister.  Possibly  he  afterwards  grew  weary  of  the  sister,  and  then 
turned  against  the  Brjhmans. 

7  Devagiri,  the  modern  Deoghur  and  Doulatabad,  is  here  mentioned  as  a 
capita],  not  of  Maharashtra,  but  of  the  Ghond  country.  The  statement  would 
imply  that  the  Mahrattas  were  later  invaders,  driving  the  Ghonds  farther  and 
farther  out  of  the  fertile  tableland  of  the  Dekhan  into  the  eastern  jungle. 
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dominion.  To  those  poets  who  composed  the  best  stanzas  in 
his  honour  he  gave  as  much  as  a  lakh  of  pagodas  for  each 
verse.8 

Death  of  Kdliddsa  the  Poet. — Raja  Bhoja  died  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  favourite  poet,  Kalidasa.  The  poet  had  taken 
offence,  and  had  fled  from  the  court  of  Devagiri.  Accordingly 
Raja  Bhoja  tried  to  bring  him  back  by  artifice.  He  composed 
half  a  stanza,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  any  one  who  com¬ 
pleted  it,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  Kalidasa  from  his  hiding- 
place.  The  poet  had  a  treacherous  mistress,  and  she  prevailed 
upon  him  to  complete  it,  in  order  to  work  his  destruction. 
The  original  half-stanza  ran  thus  : — “  Where  was  a  flower  ever 
seen  to  grow  out  of  a  different  flower  ?  ”  The  poet  finished  it 
by  a  reference  to  her  eyes.  He  responded:  “Nowhere,  0 
nymph,  excepting  in  your  lilylike  countenance,  where  the 
two  flowers  of  Indra  are  sportively  playing.”  9  In  the  night 
the  damsel  stabbed  her  lover  to  the  heart.  Next  morning 
she  carried  the  completed  stanza  to  the  Raja,  foolishly  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  his  own  masculine  face.  The  Raja  then  guessed  the 
truth,  and  charged  her  with  the  murder,  and  banished  her 
from  his  kingdom  of  Kalyan.10  Seven  days  afterwards  he  died 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  Kalidasa.* 11 


8  This  is  a  startling  exaggeration.  A  lakh  of  pagodas  is  equal  to  about 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Probably  it  would  be  safer  to  read 
one  pagoda  for  each  verse. 

9  The  eyes  of  the  damsel  are  compared  to  the  two  flowers  of  Indra,  growing 
out  of  her  lily  countenance.  The  conceit  is  fantastic  and  laboured,  but  it  is 
considered  a  matchless  stroke  of  genius  by  Hindus,  and  shows  that  the  Vedic 
religion  prevailed  or  was  remembered  at  court. 

10  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Raja  did  not  order  the  murderess  to  execution. 
Indeed  it  was  contrary  to  ancient  law  and  usage  to  put  a  woman  to  death 
under  any  circumstances. 

11  The  climax  shows  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction.  Bhoja  is  generally 
identified  with  Yikramaditya,  who  was  fabled  to  have  reigned  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  fiction  was  probably  invented  to  cover  the  shame  of  the  defeat 
of  Yikramaditya. 
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II.  belXl  empire  of  karnata. 

Foundation  of  the  Beldl  Empire  of  Karnata. — The  Belal 
kingdom  of  Karnata,  or  Kanarese-speaking  people,  was  founded 
in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  A  valiant  warrior, 
named  Hayasala,  was  a  follower  of  the  Jain  religion,  and  had 
gone  into  the  Karnata  country,  in  the  western  half  of  the 
peninsula,  to  perform  his  devotions  with  a  Jain  priest.  It 
happened  that  a  royal  tiger  was  infesting  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  inhabitants  implored  the  protection  of  Hayasala. 
Accordingly  he  went  out  and  slew  the  tiger,  and  the  people 
then  made  him  king  of  all  that  country,  and  paid  him  a 
yearly  tax.  Hayasala  was  known  as  the  Belal  Rai.  His 
kingdom  corresponded  generally  to  the  modern  territory  of 
Mysore.  He  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Belal  Rais  or  Rajas. 
Their  history  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Hayasala  Beldl  Rai,  984-1043:  City  of  Dh'dr-samundar 
Founded. — He  conquered  all  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Krishna.  He  followed  the  religion  of  the  Jains.  He 
built  the  metropolis  of  Hhur-samundar,  and  peopled  it  with 
merchants,  artisans,  mechanics,  and  citizens  of  all  classes, 
and  established  all  the  officers  of  government.  He  cleared 
out  forests,  built  villages,  and  peopled  them  with  divers 
Rajas. 

Supports  Brahmans  and  Jains. — Hayasala  Rai  was  desir¬ 
ous  of  encouraging  the  Brahmans  in  the  centre  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  where  they  were  few  in  number,  and  he  appointed 
them  to  be  Karnams,  or  revenue  accountants,  in  the  several 
districts.  He  appointed  some  to  be  priests  in  Brahman 
villages.  He  especially  encouraged  the  Jains  by  employing 
them  at  his  court,  and  appointing  some  of  them  to  be  com¬ 
manders  in  his  armies.  He  divided  his  kingdom  into  Nadus, 
or  groups  of  villages.  He  made  the  perquisites  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  officers  hereditary  in  their  respective  families. 

II.  Vindditya  Beldl  Bai,  1043-1073  :  Clears  the  Jungle. — 
He  cleared  the  country  at  the  junction  of  the  Bhadra  and 
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Toonga  rivers,  which  in  those  days  was  covered  with  teak 
wood;  and  there  he  built  a  city.  He  also  cleared  other 
jungles  and  founded  villages. 

III.  Vareydnga  Beldl  Rai,  1073-1113  :  Prevalence  of  Jains. 
— Under  his  reign  the  Jain  religion  prevailed  more  than 
ever.  He  erected  a  number  of  Jain  temples  and  agraharams, 
i.e.,  separate  streets  or  quarters  for  the  Brahmans. 

IV.  Bala  Deva  Bai,  1113-1164:  Mussulman  Conquest. — 
During  his  reign  the  Mussulmans  from  Delhi  entered  the  Beldl 
kingdom  and  fought  against  the  Eai  for  three  months.  At 
last  the  Eai  was  captured  by  treachery,  and  carried  away  to 
the  Krishna  river.  Here  he  agreed  to  pay  a  ransom  to  the 
Delhi  Mussulmans  ;  and  they  mutilated  his  little  finger  to 
show  that  he  had  been  captured  in  battle,  and  then  released 
him.  He  returned  home  in  great  shame,  and  remained 
quietly  in  his  kingdom. 

Rdmdnuja  Achdrya  converts  the  Baja  to  the  Vaishnava 
Religion. — After  this  Edmanuja  Achdrya,  the  apostle  of  the 
Vaishnavas,  who  had  fled  from  the  Chola  kingdom  on  account 
of  the  religious  persecutions,  came  into  the  Karnata  country, 
and  resolved  to  convert  the  Eaja  to  the  religion  of  the  Vaish¬ 
navas,  and  he  prevailed  on  the  concubine  of  the  Eaja  to  help 
him.  It  was  the  law  amongst  the  Jains  never  to  eat  in  the 
house  of  a  man  who  had  been  mutilated.  Accordingly  the 
girl  persuaded  the  Eaja  to  invite  his  Jain  Guru  to  take  his 
dinner  in  the  royal  palace.  She  said,  “  If  the  Guru  will 
accept  your  invitation,  I  will  join  your  religion;  if  he  will 
not  come,  you  must  join  my  religion.”  The  Guru  refused  to 
break  the  laws  of  the  Jain  priesthood,  and  the  Eaja  became 
a  Vaishnava  and  a  follower  of  Edmanuja  Achdrya.  After 
this  Edmanuja  Achdrya  delivered  the  daughter  of  the  Eaja 
from  a  Eakshasa,  i.e.,  he  cast  a  devil  out  of  her.  Afterwards 
Edmanuja  Achdrya  changed  the  name  of  the  Eaja  from  Beldl 
Deva  Eai  to  Vishnu  Verdhana  Eai,  or  “  The  increaser  of  the 
Vaishnava  religion.”  He  also  miraculously  healed  the  Eaja’s 
mutilated  finger,  so  that  in  a  moment  it  grew  as  perfect  as 
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ever.  After  this  he  induced  the  Eai  to  destroy  Jain  temples, 
and  to  build  Vishnu  temples  instead.12 


V.  Vijaya  Narasinha  Beldl,  1165-1187 :  Vaishnava  Reli¬ 
gion  flourishes. — He  encouraged  the  Vaishnava  religion  and 
oppressed  the  Jains  more  than  his  father  had  done.  He  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  holy  places.  On  his  return  to  his 
own  city,  the  god,  i.e.,  Vishnu,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Bhadra,  and  accordingly  he  built  a 
city  and  temple  at  Bankipur. 

VI.  Vira  Beldl  Rai,  1188-1232:  Marries  the  Daughter  of 
the  Sultan  of  Delhi. — He  was  born  of  the  eldest  queen  of 
Vijaya  Haras  inha.  He  built  tanks  and  other  works  of 
charity,  and  he  constructed  the  stone  steps  at  the  junction 
of  the  Toonga  and  Bhadra  for  the  religious  people  who  went 
to  bathe  there.  The  daughter  of  the  Padishah  or  Sultan  of 
Delhi  heard  that  Arira  Belal  Eai  was  very  handsome,  and  so 
fell  in  love  with  the  fame  of  his  beauty,13  and  threatened  to 
kill  herself  unless  her  father  gave  her  to  the  Eaja  in  mar¬ 
riage.  At  last  the  Sultan  consented,  and  sent  messengers  to 
inform  the  Eaja.  In  return  the  Eaja  sent  his  sword  by  the 
hands  of  a  minister  to  be  married  to  the  princess  according 
to  the  law.  So  the  Sultan  married  his  daughter  to  the 
Eaja’s  sword,  and  sent  her  to  the  Eaja,  and  she  became  his 
wife.  After  this  the  Eaja  was  displeased  with  the  princess, 
and  the  Sultan  sent  an  army  against  him  and  defeated  him. 
So  the  Eaja  went  into  a  cavern  and  never  returned.  Then 


12  Rdmdnuja  Aclidrya  is  said  to  have  instigated  the  Rajas  to  carry  on  a 
horrible  persecution  against  the  Jains.  Colonel  Mackenzie  adds  a  note  to  the 
manuscript  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  Conjereram  complained  that  their 
ancestors,  who  were  Jains,  had  been  cruelly  persecuted.  Some  were  beheaded, 
others  were  impaled,  or  beaten  to  death  in  mortars. 

13  Falling  in  love  with  hearsay  beauty  is  a  Brahmanical  form  of  expression  to 
cover  the  shame  of  an  amour.  Thus  the  beautiful  Damayanti  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Nala  on  hearing  that  he  was  very  handsome.  The  idea  of 
having  seen  him,  or  of  having  been  seen  by  him,  was  abhorrent  to  Brahmanical 
ideas. 
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the  Sultan’s  daughter  followed  him,  and  a  tomb  was  built 
over  the  place  to  her  memory.14 

VII.  Vira  Narasinha  Beldl,  1233-1248. — He  was  the  son 
of  Vira  Belal  by  the  Sultan’s  daughter.  Nothing  is  recorded 
of  him. 

VIII.  Saya  Beldl  Bud,  1249-1267. — Nothing  recorded. 

IX.  Vira  Narasinha  Dcva,  1267-1308. — Nothing  recorded. 

X.  Beldl  Bai,  1308-1355  :  Mussulman  Conquest  of  Karnaia. 
— He  was  a  very  handsome  prince,  and  his  father  gave  him 
two  wives  to  prevent  his  going  after  other  women.  His 
sister  was  married  and  had  two  sons.  During  his  absence 
on  a  hunting  expedition  his  youngest  wife  tried  to  seduce 
his  eldest  nephew,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  the  Eaja’s 
return  she  exasperated  him  against  both  his  nephews,  and 
he  ordered  them  both  to  be  hanged.  Then  the  mother  of 
the  young  men  came  out  and  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the 
Baja  and  upon  his  city  of  Dhur-samundar,  and  then  put 
herself  to  death. 

This  Belal  Bai  was  overthrown  by  the  Mussulmans. 


III.  THE  TELINGA  COUNTBY. 

Beign  of  Bratdpa  Budra  in  Telinga. — Baja  Bratapa  Budra 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Warangal,  the  capital  of  Telinga,  by 
the  favour  of  the  god  Siva.  He  reigned  over  Telinga,  or  the 
Telugu-speaking  people  to  the  eastward,  for  seventy-six  years. 
His  minister  was  named  Yuganda  Budra,  and  was  so  wise 
that  he  could  create  or  destroy  a  world  at  will. 

Carried  Brisoner  to  Delhi. — About  this  time  the  minister, 

14  There  is  another  version  of  this  strange  legend.  It  is  said  that  the  Raja 
deserted  his  wife  because  he  thought  that  the  marriage  was  unlawful.  It  is 
also  said  that  it  was  not  the  daughter,  but  the  Pddishdh  or  Sultan,  who 
perished  in  the  cavern,  and  that  the  tomb  was  known  as  the  Pddishhh’s  tomb. 
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1  Uganda  Rudra,  foresaw  that  Warangal  was  about  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Mussulman  Sultan  of  Delhi.  Accordingly 
lie  escaped  into  foreign  countries  in  order  that  he  might 
thereafter  be  able  to  deliver  Raja  Pratapa  Rudra.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  marched  an  army  against  Warangal 
and  took  it,  and  he  carried  the  Raja  captive  to  Delhi.  Then 
Yuganda  Rudra  loaded  some  ships  with  jewels,  and  disguised 
himself  as  a  merchant,  and  went  away  with  them  up  the 
river  Jumna  as  far  as  the  city  of  Delhi.  When  he  had 
anchored  his  ships  at  Delhi,  the  Sultan  heard  of  his  coming, 
and  offered  to  buy  the  jewels.  The  disguised  minister,  how¬ 
ever,  priced  them  at  a  hundred  times  their  value,  but  offered 
to  accept  the  valuation  of  Pratapa  Rudra.  Accordingly  the 
Sultan  went  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  and  took  Pratapa 
Rudra  with  him,  on  which  the  minister  weighed  anchor  and 
went  down  the  river  Jumna,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at 
'Warangal  with  the  Sultan  and  the  Raja.  The  Sultan  was 
then  placed  in  prison  at  Warangal,  but  after  a  while  was 
released  and  sent  back  to  Delhi. 

Laxity  of  the  Brahmans. — One  day  whilst  the  Raja  of 
Telinga  and  his  minister  were  discoursing  in  an  upper  cham¬ 
ber,  they  saw  the  daughter  of  the  minister  returning  with 
her  friends  from  the  burning  ghat,  bringing  with  them  the 
impure  things  that  are  distributed  at  funeral  ceremonies.15 
Accordingly  the  Raja  asked  the  minister  how  he  could 
permit  his  daughter  to  carry  about  such  impure  things. 
The  minister  was  much  ashamed,  and  said  that  such  a  thing 
should  never  occur  again.16 


15  The  minister  was  probably  a  Brahman. 

16  There  is  more  in  this  tradition  thau  meets  the  eye.  It  was  doubtless 
a  custom  amongst  the  Kshatriyas,  as  it  was  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  for 
the  maidens  to  offer  wine  and  cakes  to  the  ghosts  of  deceased  kinsmen.  It 
was  also  the  custom  for  the  Buddhists  to  bring  away  relics  from  the  burning 
ghat,  as  was  customary  amongst  the  Shkya  Rajas.  The  Brdhmans  tried  to 
eradicate  the  Buddhist  usages.  Moreover,  they  never  allowed  their  unmar¬ 
ried  damsels  to  be  seen  in  public.  The  compiler  of  the  chronicle,  however, 
artfully  places  the  complaint  in  the  mouth  of  the  Raja,  who  was  apparently 
a  Kshatriya,  rather  than  in  the  mouth  of  the  minister,  who  was  apparently  a 
Brahman. 
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Reformation  and  Reorganisation  of  the  Brdlimans. — The 
minister,  Yuganda  Rudra,  then  collected  together  all  the 
Brahmans  of  the  Telinga  country,  to  the  number  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  families,  and  exhorted  them  to  refrain  from  such  sordid 
actions,  which  were  contrary  to  their  caste.17  He  provided 
for  their  maintenance  by  appointing  them  Karnams,  or 
revenue  accountants,  to  different  villages,  which  enabled 
them  to  draw  yearly  allowances  from  the  villagers.  The 
minister  then  laid  down  the  law  for  all  the  Brahmans,  that 
they  should  not  humble  themselves  before  mean  people,  nor 
engage  in  mean  pursuits,  nor  employ  themselves  in  any  way, 
excepting  as  writers,  interpreters,  or  traders.  He  moreover 
ordered  that  all  Brahmans  should  see  that  their  children 
were  properly  educated  and  suitably  employed ;  and  should 
give  their  daughters  in  marriage  only  to  Brahmans  of  supe¬ 
rior  rank.  He  then  dismissed  them  with  gifts  to  the  different 
villages  to  take  up  their  posts  as  Karnams. 

Marriage  of  a  Rrdhman’s  Daughter  to  a  Youth  of  the  Gold¬ 
smith  Caste. — A  subsequent  incident  led  to  the  promulgation 
of  further  reforms  amongst  the  Brahmans.  A  Brahman  poet 
of  the  Telinga  country  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  One  day  a 
boy  of  the  caste  of  Goldsmiths  came  from  a  distant  place, 
and  passed  himself  off  as  a  Brahman  orphan,  destitute  of 
means,  without  friends  or  kindred,  and  anxious  to  learn  the 
Yedas  and  Sastras.  Accordingly  the  Brahman  had  compas¬ 
sion  on  him,  took  him  into  his  house,  instructed  him  in  all 
the  sacred  writings ;  and  finding  him  very  industrious  and 
intelligent,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ten  years 
passed  away,  when  the  stranger  was  suddenly  recognised  by 
a  kinsman,  who  told  who  he  was,  and  said  that  his  parents 
were  both  alive,  and  had  long  been  anxious  about  him.  The 
Brahman  was  horror-stricken.  He  made  known  the  story  to 
his  daughter,  and  said,  “What  must  be  done  to  a  pitcher 
that  a  dog  has  licked  ?  ”  She  replied,  “  The  pitcher  must  be 


17  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  expression,  and  from  what  follows,  that  the 
Brdhmans  had  been  previously  paid  for  collecting  relics  from  the  burning 
ghiit. 
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purified  by  fire.”  That  same  night  she  set  fire  to  her  house, 
and  perished  together  with  her  husband.  After  this  the 
minister  divided  the  Brahmans  into  four  classes,  according  to 
their  respective  countries,  and  this  division  exists  to  this 
day.18 


IV.  EMPIRE  OF  VIJAYAHAGAR. 

Foundation  of  the  Empire  of  Vijayanagar. — After  this  a 
new  race  of  sovereigns  reigned  over  the  southern  country. 
A  poor  Brahman  came  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  Tum- 
badra  river,  and  prayed  to  the  goddess  of  abundance  and 
prosperity,  i.e.,  Lakshmf,  the  wife  of  Vishnu.  In  return  the 
goddess  rained  down  so  much  gold  that  he  built  the  city  and 
fort  of  Vijayanagar,  and  appointed  Bukka  Rai  to  reign  over 
it.  Five  Rajas  reigned  in  succession  after  Bukka  Rai,  namely, 
Iswara  Rai,  Karas  inha  Deva  Rai,  Vira  Narasinha  Deva  Rai, 
Achyata  Rai,  and  Krishna  Deva  Rai.  Each  reigned  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Their  sway  was  benevolent  and 
mild,  and  each  exceeded  the  other  in  good  actions. 

Reign  of  Krishna  Deva  Rai:  his  power  and  splendour. — 
Krishna  Deva  Rai,  the  last  of  these  Rajas,  was  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  his  time,  and  the  lord  of  many  kingdoms.  He 
was  endowed  with  great  courage,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had  read  much,  and  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  prodigious  memory.  He  successfully  applied 
himself  to  such  military  exercises  as  archery,  &c.,  as  well  as 
to  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts.  In  poetry 
he  excelled  the  best  authors  of  his  time.  He  was  also  very 
handsome,  and  all  his  fine  accomplishments  were  crowned  by 


18  This  division  of  the  Brdhmans  of  Telinga  is  curious.  It  was  probably 
kept  up  in  order  that  no  low  caste  for  the  future  should  be  able  to  personate 
a  Brdhman.  These  four  classes  may  take  their  meals  together,  but  may  not 
intermarry.  This  was  another  ingenious  process  for  preventing  the  possibility 
of  marriages  outside  the  caste,  by  limiting  the  area  within  which  marriages 
might  take  place. 
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liis  solid  virtue.  He  patronised  a  great  number  of  learned 
men  and  celebrated  poets,  and  advanced  them  to  the  highest 
dignities.  He  loved  the  poor,  and  his  valour  made  him  ter¬ 
rible  to  his  neighbours.  This  most  excellent  monarch  had 
an  excellent  minister,  named  Tim  Eai,  who  was  prudent, 
wise,  sagacious,  and  well  versed  in  science.  This  famous 
king  governed  for  about  sixteen  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  minister  Tim  Eai,  most  graciously  and  with  great  benefi¬ 
cence.  He  subjected  many  Poligars,  or  feudal  chiefs  of  the 
south,  of  different  castes  throughout  the  dominions  of  Karnata, 
and  obliged  them  to  clear  the  jungle  and  encourage  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  their  respective  districts. 

Settlement  of  Brdhmans  from  Telinga  and  Orissa. — In  the 
time  of  Krishna  Deva  Eai  great  numbers  of  Brahmans,  of 
different  districts  and  sects,  came  from  beyond  the  Godavari 
river,  and  from  the  eastern  provinces,  to  encourage  the  Poli¬ 
gars  and  populate  their  districts. 

Distribution  of  the  Empire  by  Krishna  Eai. — Krishna  Eai 
of  Yijayanagar  was  the  most  excellent  prince  of  his  time. 
His  empire  extended  from  Ceylon  to  Thibet.  He  loved  his 
subjects,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  was  reconciled  to 
the  Brahmans,  and  accommodated  his  policy  to  their  laws. 
Beneath  his  throne  stood  a  concourse  of  Eajas  with  their 
hands  joined  together  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  He  gave 
the  government  of  Mysore  to  his  chief  favourite ; 19  that  of 
Tanjore  to  his  betel-bearer;  and  that  of  Madura  to  Nagama 
Hark,  who  was  overseer  of  the  royal  cattle. 

Death  of  Krishna  Eai. — Krishna  Deva  Eai  acquired  an 
honourable  and  lasting  reputation  in  this  world,  and  died 
after  a  long  and  glorious  reign. 

Eeign  of  Edm  Eai. — Earn  Eai,  the  son-in-law  of  Krishna 
Deva  Eai,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Yijayanagar. 
Earn  Eai  was  a  prince  of  very  great  merit.  At  the  time  of 


19  In  the  text  it  is  stated  that  he  allotted  the  “  tribute  ”  of  Mysore  to  his  chief 
favourite,  and  this  expression  is  repeated  in  Tanjore  and  Madura.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  post  was  that  of  governor,  and  that  the  title  was  Naik  or 
deputy. 
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Krishna  Eai’s  death  he  was  absent  from  Vijayanagar,  and 
engaged  in  war  against  the  Mussulmans.  For  a  short  time 
the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  was  in  some  confusion  on 
account  of  disturbances  and  wars  with  foreign  princes.  When 
Earn  Eai  heard  of  the  death  of  Krishna  Eai,  he  quickly  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  returned  to  Vijayanagar  and  took 
possession  of  the  throne.  He  governed  the  kingdom  for  some 
time  with  beneficence  equal  to  that  of  his  father-in-law.  He 
was  esteemed  as  a  prince  of  great  knowledge,  who  carried  on 
wars  with  the  Mussulmans,  and  vanquished  them  several 
times.  At  last  he  indiscreetly  affronted  their  religion  by 
killing  a  hog  on  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman.  This  brought  on 
a  war,  and  Earn  Eai  was  slain  in  battle  and  his  head  cut  off.20 


V.  NAIKS  OF  MADUKA. 

Disturbances  in  Madura. — About  this  time  the  affairs  of 
Madura  were  falling  into  great  disorder.  The  twelve  kings 
of  Malabar  withheld  their  tribute  from  the  Pandya  Eaja.21 
His  own  servants  rebelled  against  him,  especially  one  Dum- 
brichi  Haik,  who  lived  out  in  the  Tinnevelly  country.  The 
Pandya  Eaja  was  therefore  unable  to  pay  his  own  tribute  to 
Hagama  Nark,  and  Nagama  Naik  laid  his  complaint  before 
his  suzerain,  Krishna  Eai.  Accordingly  Krishna  Eai  sent 


20  This  story  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  falsification  of  Hindu  histories. 
The  real  facts  have  already  been  related  in  Chapter  IV. 

21  The  early  history  of  Madura  is  lost  in  fable.  A  dynasty  known  as  the 
Pdndya  Rajas  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Arjuna,  one  of  the  five 
Pandavas,  the  heroes  of  the  Mahd  Bharata.  Arjuna,  in  fact,  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  dynasty  at  Madura,  just  as  he  had  founded  the  Raj  at  Manipura, 
by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  reigning  Raja,  and  placing  his  son  on  the 
throne.  See  “History  of  India,”  vol.  i.,  MalM  Bhsirata. 

According  to  the  legends  in  the  text,  the  Raja  of  Madura  received  tribute 
from  the  Rajas  of  Malabar,  but  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Nagama 
Naik,  a  favourite  servant  of  Krishna  Rai,  a  famous  Raja  of  Vijayanagar. 
Then  follows  the  story  of  how  Visvanith  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Madura.  Nagama  Naik  subsequently  secured  a  leading  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Madura. 
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Visvanath  Naik,  tlie  son  of  Nagama  Naik,  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  restore  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  and  he 
also  sent  Arya  Nayaga  Muthali  to  accompany  Visvanatha 
Naik. 

Violent  Proceedings  of  Visvanath  Nail:. — Visvanath  Naik 
was  received  by  Kun  Pandya,  the  Raja  of  Madura,  with  every 
mark  of  joy.  Visvanath  Naik  turned  his  arms  against  the 
kings  of  Malabar,  levied  fines  and  presents,  and  forced  them 
to  pay  up  arrears  of  tribute.  He  defeated  the  rebels  at 
Parama-kudi,  and  beheaded  their  chief  Dumbrichi  Naik  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pandya  Raja.  But  after  this  success  he 
determined  to  usurp  the  throne.  He  quietly  distributed  his 
forces  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  then  on  a  certain  day  he 
seized  all  the  fortresses  that  belonged  to  the  Pandya  Raja, 
and  massacred  all  the  garrisons.  He  placed  the  Pandya 
Raja  in  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  with  chains.  He  even 
imprisoned  his  own  father,  Nagama  Naik.  He  then  entered 
the  palace  at  Madura,  and  slaughtered  all  the  women  of  the 
zenana,  and  every  man  and  child,  so  as  to  extinguish  for 
ever  the  very  name  of  the  Pandya  Rajas. 

Visvandth  Naik  makes  his  peace  with  Krishna  Rai. — After 
this  Yisvanath  Naik  set  his  father  at  liberty,  and  placed  him 
in  charge  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura.  He  then  set  off  for 
Vijayanagar  to  make  his  peace  with  Krishna  Rai.  He  placed 
a  head  of  gold  at  the  feet  of  the  Rai,22  together  with  heaps  of 
money,  by  way  of  atonement  and  propitiation,  and  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground  before  the  throne.  Krishna  then 
raised  him  up  and  embraced  him  with  great  affection,  and 
made  the  Naik  sit  by  his  side,  and  declared  him  to  he  his 
partner  in  the  empire. 

Grand  Inauguration  of  Visvandth  as  Naik  of  Madura. — On 
the  1st  of  January  1560, 23  the  rites  of  inauguration  were  duly 
performed.  The  holy  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers 


22  This  was  the  symbol  of  placing  his  own  head  at  the  mercy  of  his  sore- 
reign. 

23  «  on  Friday  the  tenth  day  of  the  bright  fortnight,  the  twenty-first  of 
Margalee,  the  year  Boondree,  the  1482nd  year  of  Salwapa  Epocha  ;  that  is 
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were  poured  over  the  head  of  Visvanath  Naik,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  at  the  coronation  of  Rajas.  A  diadem  of 
massive  gold  was  tied  on  his  head.  His  ears  were  adorned 
with  emeralds  and  pearls,  his  neck  with  costly  carcanets, 
his  breast  with  gems  set  in  different  figures,  his  fingers  with 
amulets,  his  wrists  with  bracelets,  his  arms  with  amulets  of 
carbuncles.  He  was  arrayed  in  royal  vestments  of  cloth  and 
gold.  He  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  gold,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elephant  richly  caparisoned.  An  umbrella  of  silver 
brocade  was  held  over  his  head,  and  the  chowries  were  waved 
about  him  on  either  side.24  He  was  also  honoured  with  the 
royal  insignia  of  Krishna  Rai.  A  crimson  shield  was  carried 
before  him,  together  with  standards  bearing  the  bird  Garura. 
and  the  monkey  Hanuman.25  He  was  conducted  in  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  streets  of  Vijayanagar,  escorted  by  troops, 
charioteers,  and  footmen,  all  clothed  in  rich  apparel.26  After 
the  procession  he  was  entertained  by  Krishna  Rai  in  the 


the  1st  of  January  a.d.  1560,  on  which  day  ruled  the  constellation  Asvatee, 
the  conjunction  Sobana,  and  the  aspect  Conlava.”— Mackenzie’s  note. 

These  astrological  details  serve  to  identify  all  modern  dates,  but  they  are 
not  always  reliable,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  sometimes  introduced  to  give 
the  air  of  reality  to  remote  epochs.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  eclipses 
of  the  past  as  well  as  those  of  the  future. 

24  The  chowries  are  made  of  hair,  and  were  waved  about  to  fan  the  great 
man,  and  to  sweep  away  any  flies  or  musquitoes.  They  are  regarded  through¬ 
out  India  as  the  insignia  of  royalty.  The  umbrella  or  canopy  is  also  the 
emblem  of  royalty. 

25  Garura  and  Hanuman  were  symbols  of  the  Vaishnava  religion.  The  bird 
Garura  was  the  fabulous  vehicle  on  which  Vishnu  was  supposed  to  ride. 
The  monkey  Hanuman  plays  an  important  part  in  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
as  Rama. 

26  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  subject  Hindu  chronicles  to  historical 
criticism.  Thus  the  whole  story  of  the  inauguration  of  Visvanath  in  the  city 
of  Vijayanagar  is  in  all  probability  a  pure  invention,  intended  to  enhance  the 
greatness  of  the  old  Naiks  at  Madura,  and  to  cover  the  fact  that  Visvandth 
was  a  mere  vulgar  usurper.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  sovereign  like  Krishna  Rai  of  Vijayanagar  (?  Ram  Rai)  would  confer  such 
honours  upon  a  refractory  governor  of  a  little  territory  like  Madura.  But 
for  all  that,  the  details  are  valuable.  They  are  most  likely  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  took  place  on  the  enthronement  of  great  Hindu  sovereigns. 
They  may  not  be  true  as  matters  of  fact,  but  they  are  absolutely  true  as 
pictures  of  old  Hindu  life  and  manners. 
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banqueting-house,  and  feasted  on  milky  food,  and  then 
loaded  him  with  presents,  and  sent  him  to  Madura  to  reign 
over  all  that  country.  So  Visvanath  ISTaik,  and  his  posterity 
after  him,  reigned  over  Madura  for  nine  generations,  namely, 
from  the  Christian  year  1560  to  that  of  1742.  The  story  of 
their  reigns  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Visvandth  Naik,  1560-1564:  Grand  Reception  and 
Enthronement  at  Madura. — Visvanath  Naik  marched  from 
Vijayanagar  to  Madura,  and  was  received  by  the  Brahmans 
and  chief  people  with  great  joy.  The  streets  were  adorned 
with  triumphal  arches  of  divers  colours,  and  decked  out  with 
green  boughs  and  garlands  of  flowers.  He  entered  the  city 
riding  on  an  elephant  richly  caparisoned,  with  all  the  badges 
of  royalty  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Krishna  Eai. 
He  approached  the  temple  of  the  god  Sundara  Iswara  27  and 
the  goddess  Minakshi-Ammal,  and  alighted  from  his  elephant, 
and  prostrated  himself  before  the  images  of  the  god  and  god¬ 
dess,  and  presented  a  vast  number  of  gifts.  He  then  went  to 
the  house  of  his  father,  Nagama  Naik,  and  laid  gold  and  silver 
flowers  at  his  feet,  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground.  The 
happy  father  was  filled  with  pride,  and  raised  his  son  from 
the  ground,  and  kissed  his  head  and  temples. 

Coronation  of  Visvandth  Naik. — At  night-time  the  god 
Sundara  Iswara  and  the  goddess  Mmakslii  w'ere  arrayed 
with  the  inestimable  -Joyee  which  had  been  made  for  them, 
and  dedicated  to  them  by  the  Pandya  Eajas  of  Madura. 
Delicious  oblations  were  also  offered  to  these  deities,  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers  were  poured  over  them.  A  diadem 
of  virgin  gold  beset  with  jewels  was  placed  upon  the  head 
of  the  goddess  Manakshi,  and  a  sceptre  of  gold  beset  in  like 
manner  was  placed  in  her  hand.  The  court  of  the  Pandya 


27  Sundara  Iswara  was  the  god  Siva,  who  is  known  by  various  names,  such 
as  Mahadeva,  Iswara,  &c.  In  the  Peninsula  of  India  his  worship  is  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  of  the  Linga.  Mindkshi-Ammdl  is  a  form  of  Durga,  also  known 
by  the  names  of  Kali,  Pdrvati,  &c. 

The  Saiva  religion  prevailed  at  Madura,  whilst  the  Yaishnava  religion  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Vijayanagar. 
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Eajas,  known  as  the  court  of  Lakshmf,  was  decorated  with 
tapestries  and  illuminated  with  lamps.  Visvanath  ISTaik 
and  his  father  Nagama  ISTaik  entered  the  temple  and  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  before  the  goddess,  and  then  stood  before 
her  with  joined  hands.  The  diadem  was  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  goddess  and  placed  on  the  head  of  Visvanath  ISTaik, 
and  the  sceptre  was  taken  from  her  hand  and  placed  in  his 
hand  in  like  manner.  At  that  moment  eighteen  bands  of 
music  struck  up  and  filled  the  air  with  harmonies.  Visva¬ 
nath  ISTaik  then  proceeded  from  the  temple  to  the  court  of 
Lakshmf,  whilst  the  heralds  sounded  his  praises  before  him. 
He  took  his  seat  upon  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Pandya 
Eajas;  he  gave  presents  to  the  Brahmans;  he  appointed 
Arya  Hayaga  Muthali  to  be  both  minister  and  commander- 
in-chief,  and  invested  him  with  two  rings  as  symbols  of  the 
two  authorities ;  he  also  gave  Arya  ISTayaga  Muthali  a  square 
turban,  a  gold  cloth,  mantles  of  silk,  earrings  of  pearl,  brace¬ 
lets  of  emerald,  and  Joyee  of  various  forms.  At  the  same 
time  he  permitted  Arya  Hayaga  Muthali  to  place  a  spot  of 
civet  upon  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  Visvanath  ISTaik  then 
placed  certain  of  his  followers  in  possession  of  the  fortresses 
and  lands  of  the  Pandyas,  and  engaged  them  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute.  After  this  he  distributed  betel  and  areka- 
nut,  and  so  dismissed  the  assembly.28 

Greatness  of  Visvandth  Naik. — Visvanath  ISTaik  was  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  time.  He  was  endowed  with  super¬ 
natural  strength,  renowned  throughout  the  world,  very  learned, 
and  very  attentive  to  the  Brahmans.  He  built  choultries  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  throughout  the  whole  route 
from  the  holy  city  of  Benares  on  the  Ganges,  to  the  holy 
places  on  the  island  of  Eamfswaram,  between  Cape  Comorin 
and  Ceylon.29  He  built  a  palace  for  his  own  residence  on  the 


28  The  distribution  of  betel  and  areka-nut  is  the  Hindu  ceremony  of  dis¬ 
missal.  It  is  practised  to  this  day  at  the  close  of  the  state  receptions  of 
native  princes  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  which  are  known  as  Durbars. 

29  Choultries,  or  resting-places  for  wayfarers,  are  an  institution  in  India. 
They  are  erected  by  Eajas  and  wealthy  Hindus  at  their  own  expense  as  acts 
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south  side  of  the  temple  of  Mfnakshi.  His  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  son  named  Krishnappa  Naik,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Madura. 

Combat  with  the  Pdndava  Rajas. — About  this  time  there 
were  five  princes  dwelling  in  Tinnevelly  who  were  illegiti¬ 
mate  kinsmen  of  the  Pandya  Eajas.  They  were  known  as 
the  five  Pandavas.  They  marched  an  army  against  Visva¬ 
nath  Naik  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Pandya 
Eajas.  It  was,  however,  agreed  to  settle  the  quarrel  by  single 
combat;  and  Visvanath  fought  against  one  of  the  princes, 
and  defeated  and  slew  him.  After  this  Visvanath  died 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  monument  was  built  to  his 
memory.30 

II.  Kwmara  Krishnappa  Naik ,  1564—1572 :  his  suspicious 
death. — The  new  Naik  was  only  three  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  but  he  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Madura,  and  installed  upon  the  throne  with  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies.  His  grandfather,  Nagama  Naik,  and  Arya  Nayaga 
Muthali,  the  minister  and  commander-in-chief,  acted  as  regents 
for  the  infant  prince.  As  he  grew  up,  he  acted  according  to 
their  advice,  and  followed  the  example  set  by  his  father ;  he 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  Brahmans  and  those  of  the 
temples ;  he  married  a  wife  and  begot  a  son  before  he  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion.31  He  made  a  journey  with  his  guardians 
into  the  Tinnevelly  country,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
immense  plains,  covered  with  rich  plots  and  fruitful  orchards. 
He  accordingly  travelled  farther  into  the  southern  country. 


of  charity.  The  statement  that  Visvandth  Naik  built  choultries  at  everv 
halting-place  between  Benares  and  Ramiswaram  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration, 
and  as  such  it  is  repeated  of  one  or  more  of  his  successors. 

30  The  Hindu  chronicler  was  evidently  in  one  of  those  dilemmas  which  are 
calculated  to  spur  the  invention  of  a  Hindu  historian.  He  was  anxious  to 
give  the  victory  to  Visvanath  Naik,  whilst  he  could  not  conceal  the  un¬ 
pleasant  fact  that  Visvanath  Naik  was  slain  in  the  conflict. 

31  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  Kumara  Krishnappa  reigned  eight  years 
and  ten  months.  He  was  not  quite  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  died.  At 
that  time  his  son  was  two  years  of  age.  So  that  Krishnappa  Naik  is  said  to 
have  become  a  father  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  The  reason  for  this  pre¬ 
posterous  lie  will  presently  appear. 
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On  his  return  lie  saw  the  place  where  his  father  died,  and  was 
so  affected  by  the  sad  story  that  he  killed  himself  on  the  spot. 
He  reigned  eight  years  and  ten  months.  In  memory  of  his 
death  an  agraharam,  or  square  of  houses,  was  built  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Brahmans.32 

III.  Virappa  Naik,  1572-1595. — The  child  of  Kumara 
Krishnappa  Xaik  was  only  two  years  of  age,  and  consequently 
Xagama  Xaik  and  Arya  Xayaga  Muthali  continued  to  act  as 
regents.  He  reigned  twenty-two  years,  hut  nothing  is  re¬ 
corded  concerning  him. 

O 


IY.  Krishnappa  Naik,  1595-1604. — He  reigned  eight  years 
and  nine  months.  Xothing  is  recorded. 

Y.  Muttu  Virappa  Naik,  1604—1626:  Expulsion  of  the 
Kalians  from  the  road  to  Rdmiswaram. — About  this  time  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  Madura  was  in  a  disturbed  state. 
The  barbarous  tribes  of  robbers  known  as  the  Kalians  33  in¬ 
fested  the  jungle,  and  robbed  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
the  holy  places  at  Bamfswaram.  Accordingly  Virappa  Xaik 
conferred  the  title  of  Setliupati,  or  “  Lord  of  the  causeway,” 


32  This  story  is  essentially  native.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Hindu 
character  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  falsehood  and  indicating  the 
real  truth.  That  a  young  prince  should  commit  suicide  on  hearing  the  story 
of  his  father’s  death,  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  event,  is  a  palpable  lie. 
So  is  the  statement  that  he  was  a  father  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  The 
real  story  would  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — Kumdra  Krishnappa  Naik  must 
have  attained  his  majority.  He  was  the  father  of  a  child  two  years  old.  He 
was  becoming  impatient  of  his  guardians.  Accordingly  they  took  him  away 
from  the  city  of  Madura,  and  put  him  to  death.  They  afterwards  built  an 
agraharam  for  the  Brdhmans  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder.  They  thus 
continued  to  rule  the  kingdom  as  regents. 

33  The  Kalians,  orKalars,  are  hereditary  robbers  of  the  barbarous  type.  Before 
the  rise  of  British  power  their  lives  were  savage  and  disorderly  to  the  last  degree. 
When  men  or  women  quarrelled,  one  party  would  commit  some  atrocious  act, 
such  as  that  of  murdering  their  children,  and  the  other  was  bound  by  invio¬ 
lable  custom  to  do  the  same.  They  always  married  blood  relations.  Cousins 
were  preferred,  and  they  were  always  married  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
parties  or  any  disparity  of  age.  Failing  their  cousius,  they  married  their 
aunts  or  nieces.  See  Nelson’s  “Manual  of  the  Madura  Country.” 
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upon  a  Marawar,  who  drove  out  the  Kalians  and  built  a  fort 
for  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims.34 

Quarrel  with  Tanjore. — Meantime  the  people  of  Tanjore, 
to  the  northward  of  Madura,  began  to  make  trouble  on  the 
border,  and  Yirappa  Naik  gave  some  lands  to  the  Kalians 
on  the  condition  that  they  fomented  disturbances  in  the 
Tanjore  country.  Yijaya  Kagan anda,  Naik  of  Tanjore,  was 
anxious  to  give  Triehinopoly  to  Virappa  Naik  in  exchange 
for  Yellam-kota,  but  nothing  was  done. 

VI.  Tirumala  Naik,  1626— 1662:  Coronation  Ceremonies. — 
Tirumala  Naik,  known  as  the  great  Naik  of  Madura,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  on  the  9th  of  February  1626. 35  The  cere¬ 
monies  of  his  inauguration  were  performed  according  to  the 
ancient  custom.  Holy  waters  from  different  rivers  were 
poured  over  his  head  from  vessels  of  gold  by  the  officiating 
Brahmans.  He  was  conducted  through  the  streets  of  Madura 
in  a  magnificent  procession.  He  entered  the  temple  of 
Mmakshi,  and  was  invested  with  the  diadem  and  sceptre 
in  the  presence  of  the  goddess ;  and  then  mounted  the 
golden  throne  under  a  rich  canopy  in  the  court  of  Lakshmf. 
There  he  listened  to  the  strains  of  music,  and  beheld  the 
performances  of  the  dancing-girls  until  it  was  midnight; 
and  he  then  distributed  betel  and  areka-nut,  and  so  dis¬ 
missed  the  assembly. 

Settlement  with  Tanjore. — Next  morning  Tirumala  Naik  sat 
upon  his  throne  and  held  a  public  audience.  He  received 
the  ambassador  from  Tanjore,  and  agreed  to  give  Vallam-kota 
in  exchange  for  Triehinopoly,  provided  Yijaya  Eagananda, 


34  According  to  the  Rirmtyana,  the  hero  Rdmri,  founded  the  temple  at  Rdrnis- 
wara,  and  placed  a  chief  of  the  Marawars  in  hereditary  charge,  who,  somehow, 
became  hereditary  ruler  of  Ramndd  territory,  but  paid  tribute  to  the  Pdndya 
Rajas  of  Madura.  This  office  was  apparently  revived  or  strengthened  by 
Virappa  Naik. 

35  The  reign  of  Tirumala  Naik  is  valuable  as  a  type  of  Hindu  annals  of  cele¬ 
brated  Rajas  of  the  olden  time.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Madura  the  year  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  died  two  years  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  He  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Naiks  of  Madura.  ( 
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Naik  of  Tanjore,  agreed  to  give  his  sister  Parvati  to  him  in 
marriage.  Accordingly  the  exchange  was  made,  and  a  for¬ 
tunate  day  was  fixed  for  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage. 

Marriage  of  Tirumala  Naik  with  the  Tanjore  Princess. — 
Meanwhile  vast  quantities  of  rice  and  other  articles  were 
collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  of 
Madura  was  adorned  with  arches,  and  decked  out  with  gar¬ 
lands  and  banners.  Yijaya  Itagananda,  ISTaik  of  Tanjore, 
accompanied  by  all  his  kinsmen,  brought  his  sister  Parvati 
in  a  palanquin  as  far  as  Tellacolum;  and  Tirumala  Naik  and 
all  his  courtiers  went  out  to  Tellacolum,  and  conducted  the 
Naik  of  Tanjore  and  his  sister  and  all  their  followers  into 
the  city  of  Madura,  where  lodgings  had  been  prepared  for 
the  Naik  and  all  his  people. 

Wedding  Ceremonies. — Next  day  the  marriage  rites  were 
performed  between  the  great  Naik  of  Madura  and  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  Tanjore.  Tirumala  Naik  was  arrayed 
in  nuptial  robes  sparkling  with  jewels,  and  took  his  seat 
upon  a  rich  carpet  spread  in  the  midst  of  a  hall  or  pandal, 
which  was  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  ornamented  with 
tapestries  and  pictures.  Learned  Brahmans  sat  round  about 
him,  and  kindled  the  sacred  fire,  and  fed  it  with  clarified 
butter  and  holy  sticks.  They  chanted  aloud  the  sacred 
mantras  or  incantations  to  the  gods.  Meanwhile  the  bride 
was  dressed  in  rich  attire,  and  brought  in  and  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  royal  bridegroom.  The  Naik  of  Tanjore  then 
placed  the  left  hand  of  his  sister  into  the  right  hand  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  tied  the  tali  to  her  neck.  Then  the  kettle¬ 
drums  were  sounded  and  the  musical  instruments  began  to 
play.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  walked  round  the 
sacred  fire,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  holy  flame 
and  before  the  assembly  of  Brahmans.  The  Brahmans  then 
bestowed  their  benedictions  upon  the  newly  married  pair  by 
throwing  saffron-coloured  rice  upon  the  heads  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  his  bride.  Betel  and  areka-nut  were  then  dis- 
tributed  to  all  present,  and  a  great  feast  was  served  up. 
Oblations  were  also  offered  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


37 
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Night  Procession  and  Illuminations. — At  night-time  the 
royal  bridegroom  mounted  his  elephant,  and  the  bride  was 
placed  in  a  golden  palanquin,  and  the  happy  pair  were  car¬ 
ried  in  procession  through  all  the  streets  of  Madura.  The 
whole  city  was  illuminated  with  lamps  and  torches  of  dif¬ 
ferent  devices.  Bonfires  and  fireworks  blazed  away  in  all 
directions,  whilst  the  air  was  filled  with  the  noise  of  drums 
and  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  When  the  procession 
was  over,  the  newly  married  pair  entered  the  temple  of  Sun- 
dara-Iswara  and  Mfnakshi-Ammal,  and  worshipped  the  god 
and  goddess,  and  received  holy  ashes,  flowers,  and  water. 
Tirumala  Naik  then  sent  his  bride  to  the  zenana,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  court  of  Lakshmf,  and  loaded  the  Naik  of 
Tanjore  and  all  his  followers  with  rich  presents,  and  gave 
them  leave  to  return  to  their  own  country.  He  then  retired 
to  the  nuptial  chamber. 

Death  of  Arya  Nay  ago,  Muthcdi. — Three  days  after  the 
marriage  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Arya  Nayaga  Muthali. 
Tirumala  Naik  was  filled  with  grief,  and  ordered  the  funeral 
ceremony  to  be  performed  with  great  splendour.  He  .then 
gave  the  ring  of  the  minister  to  his  favourite  Yidiappa,  and 
the  ring  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  his  other  favourite, 
Bamappaya. 

Army  and  Finances  of  Madura. — The  new  minister  and 
commander-in-chief  took  counsel  together,  and  consulted  the 
muster  rolls,  and  found  that  the  army  of  Tirumala  Naik 
numbered  four  thousand  horsemen  and  sixty  thousand  foot¬ 
men  under  the  command  of  seventy-two  Poligars.36  They 
placed  the  cavalry  outside  the  fort,  and  posted  the  infantry 
on  the  seventy-two  ramparts.37  They  also  examined  the  dis¬ 
trict  accounts,  and  found  that  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  amounted  to  forty-four  lakhs  of  chakrams.38  They 


36  The  seventy-two  Poligars  are  mythical.  There  were  seventy-two  Poligars 
or  vassal  nobles  under  the  great  Rajas  of  Vijayanagar,  and  the  Hindu  chroni¬ 
cler  transferred  the  same  number  of  Poligars  to  Madura. 

37  Each  rampart  was  said  to  be  in  charge  of  one  Poligar,  who  had  not  only 
to  defend  it  against  an  enemy,  but  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

38  A  chakram  was  nearly  two  rupees.  In  round  numbers  the  yearly  revenue 
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allotted  four  laklis  for  the  Brahmans  and  their  temples ;  three 
lakhs  for  salaries  of  servants;  one  lakh  for  Tirumala  Naik’s 
daily  charities ;  and  they  laid  up  the  remaining  thirty-four 
lakhs  in  the  royal  treasury. 

Tirumala  Naik  Marries  his  three  Cousins. — Tirumala  Naik 
had  two  uncles  on  his  mother’s  side,  who  had  been  much 
offended  by  his  marriage  with  the  Tanjore  princess.  One 
uncle  had  two  daughters,  and  the  other  had  one  daughter ; 
and  they  had  been  passed  over  for  the  sake  of  the  Tanjore 
lady.  So  Tirumala  ISTaik,  in  order  to  please  his  uncles,  took 
their  three  daughters  to  he  his  wives,  and  the  marriage 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

Punishes  the  Sdthupati  of  Rdmndd. — After  this  it  was  told 
to  Tirumala  Naik  that  the  Sethupati  of  Ramnad  had  grown 
proud  and  arrogant.  Accordingly  he  sent  his  general  Ramap- 
paya  to  bring  the  Sethupati  prisoner  to  Madura.  Ramappaya 
then  invaded  Ramnad  with  a  large  army,  but  the  Sethupati 
made  his  escape.  Meanwhile  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sethupati 
went  away  to  the  west,  and  bribed  the  western  Poligars  and 
people  of  Mysore  to  declare  war  against  Tirumala  Naik. 
Ramappaya  then  marched  against  the  western  countries, 
defeated  the  Poligars,  and  ravaged  the  Mysore  territory,  and 
compelled  the  Poligars  to  pay  up  twenty  lakhs  of  pagodas, 
and  to  make  numerous  presents.39  After  the  Sethupati  took 
the  field,  he  performed  a  sacrifice  to  the  snake  god,  which 
afflicted  Ramappaya  with  a  painful  swelling  in  the  thigh ; 
on  which  Ramappaya  performed  a  sacrifice  to  the  bird  Garura, 
which  killed  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sethupati,  and  so  afflicted 

was  eighty-eight  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Hindtis  in  general  are  such  good  accountants  that  the 
figures  may  be  accepted.  About  one-tenth,  or  eighty  thousand  pounds,  were 
allotted  to  the  Brahmans  ;  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  servants’  salaries  ;  forty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  charity  choultries  and  palace  expenses ;  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  Tirumala  Naik’s  daily  charities  ;  whilst  six  hundred  and 
eighty  thousands  pounds,  or  three-fourths  of  the  gross  revenue,  were  treated 
as  surplus  and  stored  up  in  the  treasury.  Such  an  arrangement  will  account 
for  the  vast  sums  which  were  hoarded  up  in  the  royal  treasuries  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Mussulmans. 

39  The  amount  of  pagodas  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  It  is  equivalent  to 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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the  Sethupati  that  he  fled  away  to  the  island  of  Eamfswaram. 
After  this  the  Sethupati  was  taken  prisoner,  but  forgiven  by 
Tirumala  dSTailc,  and  sent  back  to  his  own  country.  After 
this  Eamappaya  died  of  his  disease. 

Offends  the  Goddess  Mindkshi  by  his  numerous  Marriages. — 
Meanwhile  Tirumala  ISTaik  had  listened  to  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Bhagavatam,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  amours 
of  Krishna,  and  he  sought  to  enjoy  the  same  pleasures 
as  Krishna.  So  every  day  he  married  a  beautiful  damsel, 
and  he  did  so  for  the  space  of  a  year,  until  he  had  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  wives  besides  the  four  queens.  Now  the 
court  of  Tirumala  Naik  was  close  by  the  temple  of  Minakshi, 
and  the  goddess  was  so  troubled  by  the  noise  of  these  daily 
nuptial  festivities,  the  shouts  of  the  heralds,  the  din  of  the 
drums,  and  the  sound  of  the  musical  instruments,  that  she 
appeared  to  Tirumala  Naik  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to 
remove  his  court  to  another  place. 

Builds  a  New  Palace,  Mantapam,  Tank,  and  Agraharam. — 
Accordingly  Tirumala  Naik  built  a  new  palace ;  also  a  man- 
tapam,  or  hall,  with  a  roof  supported  by  pillars;  together 
with  a  tank  for  the  use  of  the  goddess.  The  palace,  manta- 
pam,  and  tank  cost  three  lakhs  of  chakrams.40  Tirumala 
Naik  also  engaged  stone-cutters  to  carve  figures  of  himself, 
his  ancestors,  his  four  queens,  and  some  of  his  other  wives, 
upon  the  pillars  of  the  mantapam.  He  likewise  built  an  agra¬ 
haram,  or  quadrangle  of  houses  for  Brahmans,  round  about  the 
tank ;  and  granted  villages  for  the  support  of  the  agraharam. 

Character  and  Death  of  Tirumala  Naik. — Tirumala  was 
adored  as  a  god  by  all  his  subjects.  He  prided  himself 
upon  being  a  namesake  of  Vishnu.  He  was  as  truthful  as 
Yudhishthira,  as  strong  as  Bhima,  as  valiant  as  Arjuna,  as 
handsome  as  Nakula,  and  as  wise  as  Sahadeva.41  He  never 
refused  a  boon,  and  no  suppliant  ever  left  his  presence  with 


40  About  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

41  This  comparison  of  Tirumala  Naik  with  the  five  Pandavas,  the  heroes  of 
the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  is  genuine  Hindu  flattery.  So  indeed  are  the  accounts  of 
all  the  monarchs  that  follow. 
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a  discontented  countenance.  His  troops  were  well  disci¬ 
plined  and  hardened  to  war ;  his  generals  were  brave  and 
experienced.  He  was  so  fortunate  that  he  gained  as  many 
victories  as  he  fought  battles.  In  this  joyful  manner  he 
reigned  thirty-six  years,  and  then  died. 

VII.  Mutta  Virappa  Naik,  1662. — The  successor  of  Tiru- 
mala  Naik  reigned  only  four  months,  and  then  died  of 
debauchery. 

VIII.  Choka  Ndtha  Naik,  1662—1685 :  War  with  Tanjore 
and  Mysore, :  Trichinopoly. — On  the  day  that  Choka  Nath  a 
Naik  was  proclaimed  sovereign,  he  heard  that  the  people  of 
Tanjore  were  quarrelling  with  the  people  of  Trichinopoly 
about  a  watercourse,  and  that  Vijra  Eangunanda,  Naik  of  Tan¬ 
jore,  was  claiming  possession  of  Trichinopoly.  Accordingly 
he  marched  an  army  to  Trichinopoly,  and  invited  the  Poligars 
to  join  him,  and  strengthened  the  place  to  the  utmost.  He 
then  sent  an  embassy  to  Tanjore,  proposing  that  the  Naik, 
who  was  very  old,  should  give  him  his  grand-daughter  in 
marriage.  But  the  Naik  of  Tanjore  made  a  jest  of  the  em¬ 
bassy,  and  dismissed  it  with  scorn,  because  the  mother  of 
Choka  Natha  Naik  was  of  mean  extraction,  and  not  one  of 
the  queens.  Choka  Natha  Naik  was  greatly  enraged  at  this 
insult,  and  assembled  together  all  his  forces,  and  marched 
against  Tanjore ;  but  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Tanjore  Naik,  and  meantime  a  Mysore  army  took 
possession  of  the  city  of  Madura, 

Oriental  Device  for  ensuring  Victory. — The  affairs  of  Choka 
Natha  Naik  were  now  at  a  very  low  ebb.  His  army  still 
remained  in  camp,  but  he  despaired  of  obtaining  any  success. 
At  this  juncture  he  happened  to  see  a  courtesan  of  the  camp 
who  was  very  tall  and  stout,  and  he  ordered  a  hundred 
women  of  the  same  stamp  to  be  collected  together,  and 
placed  them  under  her  command,  and  gave  them  monthly 
wages.  Then  Choka  Natha  Naik  went  out  and  fought 
against  the  enemy,  and  posted  these  women  in  his  rear,  so 
that  when  his  soldiers  began  to  retreat,  the  women  cried  out 
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and  mocked  them,  and  told  them  to  hide  under  their  petti¬ 
coats.  Then  the  soldiers  were  filled  with  shame,  and  turned 
hack  and  fought  so  furiously  that  they  gained  the  victory. 
They  then  entered  the  city  of  Tanjore,  and  set  the  palace  on 
fire  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  together  with  all  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  granddaughters  of  the  Naik.  The  old  Nark 
escaped,  together  with  his  son,  hut  both  were  taken  prisoners 
and  beheaded.42 

Recovery  of  Madura  :  Removal  from  Madura  to  Trichinopoly. 
— After  this  Choka  Nath  a  Naik  laid  siege  to  Madura,  and 
shut  up  the  Mysore  troops  for  four  months,  so  that  at  last 
they  were  obliged  to  feed  on  monkeys  and  asses.  At  last 
the  city  was  surrendered  to  Choka  Natha  Naik,  and  the 
Mysore  army  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
Choka  Natha  Naik  thus  recovered  possession  of  Madura, 
hut  one  night  he  saw  a  cobra  rearing  its  hood  erect  upon 
his  bed-clothes.  So  the  Naik  departed  out  of  the  city  of 
Madura,  and  fixed  his  capital  in  the  city  of  Trichinopoly. 

Marriage  of  Choka  Ndtha  Naik. — After  this  Choka ’Natha 
Naik  married  a  damsel  of  angelic  beauty  named  Mangamal, 
on  the  condition  that  any  son  she  might  bear  him  should 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Madura.  He  married  also  four 
damsels  of  his  own  kin.  He  breathed  his  last  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-three  years  and  two  months. 

IX.  Ranga  Krishna  Muttu  Virappa  Naik,  1685-1693  : 
Regency  of  his  Mother,  Mangamdl.  —  The  young  prince 
ascended  the  throne  of  Madura  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  his 


42  Mr.  Nelson,  in  his  “  Manual  to  Madura,’’  relates  another  version  of  this 
story  which  is  more  Rajptit  in  character.  When  the  army  of  Madura  had 
stormed  the  city  of  Tanjore,  a  demand  was  again  made  for  the  hand  of  his 
granddaughter.  The  old  Naik,  however,  sturdily  refused.  He  was  now  re¬ 
solved  to  die  in  Rajpdt  fashion.  He  collected  all  his  wives,  concubines, 
children,  slave-girls,  and  valuables  in  one  room,  and  placed  pots  of  gunpowder 
round  the  walls.  He  armed  the  ladies  with  swords,  but  directed  them  to  fire 
the  powder  when  the  signal  was  given.  He  then  arrayed  for  battle,  but  after 
consulting  with  his  sou  he  saw  that  escape  was  impossible.  The  signal  was 
given  ;  the  explosion  did  its  work  of  slaughter ;  the  old  Naik,  with  his  son 
and  devoted  servants,  charged  the  enemy,  but  were  overpowered,  captured, 
and  beheaded,  and  their  heads  laid  before  Choka  Natha  Naik  of  Madura. 
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mother,  Mangamal,  acted  as  regent.43  He  was  a  celebrated 
horseman.  He  had  such  a  memory  that  he  could  repeat  all 
the  Bhagavatam  by  heart.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
Brahmans  and  their  temples.  He  often  went  to  foreign 
courts  in  disguise,  and  left  his  ring  behind  to  show  that  he 
had  been  there.  During  his  reign  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  sent 
his  slipper  to  all  the  Bajas  of  the  south,  in  order  that  they 
might  do  homage  to  the  slipper;  but  the  Naik  of  Madura 
put  the  slipper  on  his  foot  and  then  asked  for  its  fellow.44 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  eight  years. 

X.  Vijaya  Ranga  Choka  Ndtha  Nail:,  1693-1734 :  Regency 
of  Mangamdl, — The  new  Xailc  was  not  born  until  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Meantime  his  grandmother,  Mangamal, 
acted  as  regent.  Mangamal  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  birth 
of  the  infant,  and  showered  gold  and  silver  upon  the  Brahmans. 
She  held  the  infant  in  her  lap,  and  extended  the  sceptre  of 
authority  over  all  her  dominions. 

Character  of  Mangamal.— The  queen-regent  was  a  woman 
of  undaunted  spirit,  and  of  infinite  justness  and  sweetness. 
She  built  many  agraharams  for  the  Brahmans,  and  repaired 
numerous  temples.  Here  and  there  she  erected  tanks  and 
choultries.  The  most  illustrious  poet  of  the  time  composed 
an  abundance  of  poems  in  her  praise 45 

Temporary  Conquest  of  Trichinopoly  by  the  Mussulmans. — 
Meantime  a  Turkish  chieftain  attacked  Trichinopoly  by  sur¬ 
prise,  rushed  into  the  fort  with  his  followers,  and  shut  up 


113  This  Mangamdl  is  a  famous  character  in  the  traditions  of  Madura.  She 
escaped  being  burnt  alive  with  her  deceased  husband  by  pleading  the  state 
necessity  that  existed  for  her  acting  as  guardian  to  her  son. 

44  This  story  is  told  in  so  many  ways  that  it  probably  contains  an  element 
of  truth.  The  incident  might  possibly  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb. 

45  Mangamal  was  a  type  of  an  Oriental  queen,  superstitious,  unscrupulous, 
and  sensual.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  her  story  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Athaliah.  The  mother  of  the  infant  Naik  is  said  to  have  killed  her¬ 
self  by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  rose-water.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  his  “  Manual 
on  Madura,”  suggests  that  Mangamdl  probably  poisoned  the  rose-water.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  Mr.  Nelson's  suspicion  is  correct. 
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Mangamal  and.  her  people  within  the  palace.  The  Tamil 
registrar  escaped  to  Madura,  and  collected  all  the  forces  of 
Mangamal,  and  besieged  the  fort  of  Trichinopoly.  At  that 
crisis  the  people  of  Mangamal  broke  into  the  chamber  of  the 
Turk  and  cut  off  his  head,  to  her  inexpressible  joy. 

Mangam&V s  Amour  and  Death.  —  One  day  Mangamal 
admitted  a  singer  into  her  apartment  and  amused  herself 
with  his  amorous  songs.  The  commander-in-chief  told  the 
story  to  the  young  prince,  Vijaya  Eanga,  and  the  prince 
then  seized  the  singer  and  flogged  him  with  a  rattan.  Man¬ 
gamal  was  so  enraged  that  she  put  both  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  and  the  prince  her  grandson  into  close  confinement, 
and  kept  them  for  three  years.  When  the  three  years  were 
out,  the  two  prisoners  sent  secret  messages  to  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  assembled  them  together  behind  the  walls  of 
the  prison,  and  made  their  escape  by  a  ladder  of  ropes.  The 
prince  was  then  placed  upon  an  elephant  and  carried  to  the 
temple,  and  crowmed  with  the  royal  diadem.  Mangamal  was 
in  great  fear  at  these  proceedings,  hut  feigned  to  he  filled 
with  joy.  The  prince,  however,  shut  her  up  in  prison,  and 
she  died  there  after  forty  days.46  The  prince  was  aged  thirteen 
years  when  he  thus  obtained  the  throne  of  Madura.  He  was 
benevolent  to  the  virtuous  and  inexorable  to  the  vicious,  a 
servant  to  the  religious  and  a  thunderbolt  to  the  impious. 
He  was  a  warrior  delighting  in  war. 

Expedition  against  Malabar. — After  this  Eanga  Krishna 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  kings  of  Malabar,  and 
compelled  them  to  pay  tribute.  His  queen  was  named 
•  Mfnakshi,  hut  he  also  married  a  damsel  of  great  beauty,  as 
well  as  eight  damsels  of  his  own  kin.  As  he  grew  old  he 
listened  to  evil  counsel,  and  imprisoned  both  his  minister 
and  commander-in-chief.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-one 
years,  leaving  no  sons  to  succeed  him. 


46  According  to  local  tradition  the  amours  of  Man  gam  dl  had  been  somewhat 
notorious.  She  is  said  to  have  been  starved  to  death  with  horrible  cruelty. 
Cooked  food  was  placed  at  intervals  near  the  bars  of  her  prison  window,  so 
that  she  could  see  and  smell,  but  could  not  taste,  although  in  the  agonies  of 
hunger. 
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XT.  MindJcshi  Ammdl,  the  Queen- Dowager,  1734-1741. — 
The  widow  of  the  last  Naik  now  became  queen-dowager. 
She  wore  the  golden  diadem  on  her  head,  and  held  the  golden 
sceptre  in  her  hand.  Attempts  were  made  to  dethrone  her, 
and  there  were  many  intrigues  set  on  foot  as  regards  the 
posts  of  minister  and  commander-in-chief.  At  last  the 
ISTawab  of  Arcot  interfered.  In  the  end  Cliunda  Sahib  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Tricliinopoly,  and  Minakshi 
Ammal  killed  herself  with  her  own  hands.  From  that  time 
Trichinopoly  was  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot. 
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Abbasides,  the,  85, 

Abdulla  Khan,  the  Sayyid,  397,  400, 
403,  404  ;  defeated  and  slain,  405. 

Abors,  the,  46,  note. 

Abul  Faiz,  the  Sufi  poet,  155 ;  his  re¬ 
ligion,  164. 

Abul  Fazl,  Akber’ s  minister,  155 ; 
character,  156 ;  bamboozles  and  dis¬ 
comfits  the  Ulama,  158;  extinguishes 
it,  160 ;  declares  Akber  the  twelfth 
Imam,  161 ;  said  to  have  advised  Akber 
to  adopt  Christianity,  163,  note;  his 
creed,  164 ;  impressed  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  165,  note;  in  the  Dekhan, 
185 ;  takes  Alimandagar,  186 ;  murder, 
187. 

Adham  Khan  appropriates  the  plunder 
of  Malwa,  and  is  slain,  139,  140. 

Administration,  revenue,  under  Akber, 
179  ;  army,  146,  note,  180 ;  Moghul, 
234,  235,  264  ;  Bernier’s  account  of, 
316-320  ;  Hindu  financial,  514. 

Afghans,  Jewish  origin,  15,  16,  note; 
come  to  the  front,  40  ;  spread  of,  128; 
staunch  Sunnis,  129 ;  their  revenge, 
129,  note ;  refractory,  362 ;  their 
strategy,  ib.  ;  surround  the  Moghuls 
at  Khaibar  Pass,  ib.  ;  revolt  among, 
367  ;  betrayed,  368  ;  massacre  at  Pes¬ 
hawar,  ib.  ;  paralysed,  369. 

Aghoresvara,  worship  of,  451-453. 

Agra,  description  of,  270;  palace  at,  ib.; 
sack  of,  430. 

Ahmadnagar,  anarchy  in,  181,  182;  a 
bone  of  contention,  204. 

Ahmad  Shah,  the  butcher,  101,  102 ; 
defeats  the  Malwa  Sultan,  102 ;  makes 
Bidur  capital,  ib. ;  alliances  and  death, 
103 ;  opposed  to  the  Moghuls,  128, 
129. 

Ajmir  sacked  by  Mahmud.  36. 

Akat  Khan,  his  plot  and  fate,  58,  59. 

Akbar,  son  of  Aurangzeb,  plots  against 
his  father,  378,  379 ;  feigned  letter, 
ib.  ;  his  flight,  ib. ;  entrapped,  but  not 
taken,  380  ;  gets  off  by  craft  and  finds 
refuge  among  the  Mahrattas,  ib. ;  firm 
friendship  with  Sambhaji,  384;  out¬ 
wits  his  father,  ib.;  escapes  to  Persia, 
387. 


Akber,  son  of  Humayan,  accession,  135  ; 
importance  of  his  reign,  ib. ;  resembles 
Asoka,  136 ;  war  against  Hemu,  137  ; 
contrasted  with  his  general,  Bairam 
Ivhan,  ib. ;  gets  BairainKhan  removed, 
138;  troubles  and  disaffection,  ib.  ; 
conquest  of  Malwa  and  results,  139  ; 
doings  in  Bihar  and  Oude,  140;  want 
of  education,  141 ;  genius  and  sagacity, 
142  ;  seeks  to  amalgamate  Rajputs  and 
Mussulmans,  ib.  ;  negotiates  with  the 
Rajput  princes,  143;  his  Hindu  marri¬ 
ages,  144 ;  brings  together  incongruous 
elements,  145-149  ;  success  of  military 
policy,  145 ;  his  empire  in  1575,  ib.  ; 
personal  qualities,  149;  his  religion, 
150 ;  troubles  from  the  Ulama,  ISO- 
157  ;  makes  Abul  Fazl  his  trusted 
minister,  155;  relations  between  them, 
156 ;  the  Ulama  ordered  to  discuss 
all  questions  in  his  presence,  157  ; 
his  wives,  158,  note;  discomfiture 
of  the  Ulama,  158  ;  becomes  a  Shiah 
and  aspires  to  be  Khalif,  159  ;  com¬ 
pels  the  Ulama  to  abdicate,  160 ;  de¬ 
clared  Lord  of  the  period,  161 ;  repu¬ 
diates  Islam,  inclines  to  Christianity, 
161,  162;  honours  Christianity  but 
refuses  to  become  a  Christian,  163, 
note;  removes  from  Fathpur  to  La¬ 
hore,  equipage,  166 ;  appoints  Rajput 
governors,  ib.  ;  founds  a  new  religion, 
167 ;  interviewed  by  Europeans,  167, 
note;  old  English  accounts  of,  168- 
171 ;  administration  of  justice,  168 ; 
appearance  in  public,  tastes  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  168,  169;  religion,  works  mir¬ 
acles,  170;  one  God,  one  king,  171; 
religious  stages,  ib. ;  institutes  the 
“  Divine  Faith,”  172  ;  no  fanatic,  ib.  ; 
morals,  173 ;  practicality,  ib.  ;  experi¬ 
ment  to  discover  the  original  language, 
174;  kept  a  prisoner,  174,  175;  des¬ 
potism,  175  ;  ministers  and  cabinet, 
176  ;  at  the  Jharokha,  the  Durbar  and 
the  Ghusal-khana,  177 ;  employment 
of  Hindus,  178 ;  the  Khalisa  and 
Jaghir  lands,  ib.  ;  revenue  adminis¬ 
tration,  179;  army  administration, 
180 ;  at  Lahore,  ib.  ;  policy  towards 
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the  Dekhan,  181 ;  portent  at  Lahore, 
184  ;  its  effect  on  his  mind,  ib.  ;  re¬ 
turns  to  Agra,  185;  sends  Abul  Fazl 
to  the  Dekhan,  ib.  ;  invades  the  Dek¬ 
han,  186 ;  his  son  Selim  revolts,  and 
Abul  Fazl  murdered,  187 ;  misfor¬ 
tunes,  ib. ;  death  and  burial,  188,  189  ; 
ideal  character,  191 ;  his  Hindu  wives, 
196. 

Alam  Chand.  (.See  Rai  Rayan.) 

Ala-ud-din,  governor  of  Karra,  51  ; 
plunders  the  temples  of  Bhilsa  and  be¬ 
comes  governor  of  Oude,  52  ;  plans  an 
invasion  of  the  Dekhan,  ib. ;  mysterious 
advance,  52,  53 ;  plunders  Deoghur, 
53,  54 ;  returns  to  Karra  and  murders 
his  uncle,  54-56,  note;  seizes  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  55;  indifference  of 
the  masses,  ib.  ;  conquers  Guzerat, 
56 ;  marries  a  Rajput  queen,  ib. ;  in¬ 
vades  Rajpootana,  57 ;  reappearance 
after  reported  dead,  58 ;  revolt  in  Delhi 
suppressed,  59  ;  repressive  measures, 
59,  60  ;  ignores  the  Ulama,  60 ;  routs 
the  Moghuls,  61 ;  massacres  the  New 
Mussulmans,  ib.  ;  ambitious  aspira¬ 
tions,  62,  note;  conquers  Telinga,  Ta¬ 
mil,  and  Kanarese  countries,  62 ; 
divides  Bengal,  62,  note ;  in  the  Dek¬ 
han  and  the  Peninsula,  63 ;  death, 
64  ;  greatness  and  vices,  ib.  ;  three 
points  in  his  life,  65;  his  Hindu 
marriage,  ib. ;  compared  with  Akber, 
65,  note;  hold  on  revenue  officials, 
70. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Hindu 
Rajas,  32,  33,  62,  note. 

Ali  Adil  Shah,  the  Shiah,  115,  116; 
league  with  Ram  Rai,  116. 

Ali  Yardi  Khan,  529;  becomes  deputy 
Nawab  of  Behar,  531;  ambition,  ib. ;  de¬ 
stroys  the  Hindu  Rajas  of  Behar,  ib.  ; 
his  treachery,  532,  533;  plunders  and 
destroys  Sambu,  533  ;  has  the  Afghan 
commandant  murdered,  ib.  ;  intrigues 
at  Delhi,  534  ;  is  appointed  Nawab  of 
Behar,  ib.  ;  organises  a  rebellion  against 
Sarfaraz  Khan,  537 ;  enters  Bengal 
with  an  army,  538  ;  in  despair  for 
want  of  money,  ib.  ;  Omichund  comes 
to  his  relief,  539  ;  sham  battle,  ib.  ; 
enthroned  at  Murshedabad,  540  ;  faith 
in  Mustafa  Khan,  ib. ;  acquires  Orissa, 

541  ;  his  son-in-law  as  deputy  Nawab 
of  Orissa,  ib.  ;  driven  out  of  Orissa, 

542  ;  marches  on  Cuttack,  ib.  ;  settles 
affairs  in  Orissa,  543 ;  rouses  Mustafa 
Khan,  ib.  ;  at  the  mercy  of  Mahratta 
invaders,  545 ;  fruitless  campaign,  546; 
treacherous  massacre  of  Mahrattas, 
ib.;  new  Mahratta  invasion  threatened, 
547  ;  compromises  matters  with  the 
Mahrattas,  548 ;  troubles  with  the 
Afghans,  ih.  ;  death,  ib.  ;  his  domestic 
life,  548,  549. 

Alptigin,  rise  of,  21,  22. 


Amin  Khan,  enters  Kabul  and  escapes 
with  his  life,  362,  363. 

Amir  Jumla,  rise  of,  281 ;  in  Golkonda, 
282  ;  at  Gandikot,  ib. ;  administration 
of  justice,  283;  intrigues  with  Aurang- 
zeb,  ib.  ;  joins  Aurangzeb,  285 ;  his 
camp,  293  ;  artifice,  307  ;  sent  against 
Assam  out  of  jealousy,  335  ;  his  suc¬ 
cesses  and  defeats,  350,  351 ;  distresses 
and  banishment,  402. 

Amirs  and  Mansubdars,  146,  note ,  147  ; 
of  Akber,  180. 

Amok,  465. 

Anandpal,  Raja  of  Lahore,  submits  to 
Mahmud  but  grows  refractory,  32;  i3 
defeated  and  sues  for  peace,  33,  34. 

Antagonisms,  religious,  412-414. 

Arabs  and  polygamy,  9,  note;  conquer 
Syria  and  Persia,  10  ;  causes  of  success, 
12;  influence  of  women  among,  12, 
note ;  conquest  of  Central  Asia,  13  ;  in 
Khorassan  and  Scinde,  14  ;  conquer 
Bokhara,  14,  15  ;  and  Kabul,  15  ;  and 
Scinde,  16;  persecution  and  toleration, 
16,  17 ;  tyranny  in  Persia,  19. 

Arakan,  tragedy  of  Shah  Shuja,  314. 

Aravulli  mountains,  defiles  of,  376 ; 
Moghuls  besiege  the  Rajputs,  377. 

Areb  Khan,  his  court  at  Ahmadabad, 
268 ;  visit  of  Mandelslo,  269 ;  his 
cruelty,  ib. 

Aristocracy,  Indian,  slavish,  318. 

Arithmetic,  learning,  445. 

Artisans,  misery,  318. 

Asia,  Central,  its  four  oases,  13,  30, 
note. 

Asoka  and  Akber,  136. 

Astrologers  in  Delhi,  275,  note. 

Aurangzeb,  character  and  habits,  279- 
281 ;  goes  to  Golkonda,  284  ;  recalled, 
ib.  ;  and  Amir  Jumla,  285  ;  ambition, 
ib. ;  hoodwinks  Murad,  288  ;  craft  with 
Amir  Jumla,  289  ;  zeal  for  the  Koran, 
290;  joins  Murad,  ib.;  quiets  Murad, 
ib. ;  strategy  of,  294;  victory  and 
moderation,  297 ;  activity,  ib.  ;  ad¬ 
vances  against  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra, 
298 ;  treachery  and  artifice,  ib. ;  master, 
300  ;  proclaimed  Padishah,  304 ;  pur¬ 
sues  Dara,  305  ;  recalled  to  Agra,  ib. ; 
wins  over  Jai  Singh,  306;  is  joined  by 
Amir  Jumla,  ib. ;  advance  to  Kajwa, 
307  ;  wins  the  battle,  308  ;  dealings 
with  Jaswant  Singh,  ib. ;  anxieties, 
returns  to  Agra,  309 ;  at  Delhi,  310  ; 
defeats  and  captures  Dara,  311;  his 
accession  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
India,  315;  terror  of  his  father  at 
Agra,  321 ;  unrecognised  by  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca,  322  ;  proclaimed  Padishah, 
ib.  ;  wary  policy,  323 ;  conciliates  the 
Hindu  Rajas,  ib. ;  trims  with  the  Mu¬ 
hammadans,  ib.  ;  boasts  of  his  absti¬ 
nence,  324 ;  edict  against  long  mus- 
tachios,  ib.;  abolishes  music,  325  ; 
suppresses  dancing  and  dancing-girls, 
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ib.  ;  spite  against  the  Santons,  ib.  ; 
demands  a  miracle,  326  ;  punishment 
of  Santons  for  disloyalty,  ib. ;  deprives 
the  Persians  of  their  lands,  327  ;  estab¬ 
lishes  the  spy  system  ib.  ;  is  rebuked 
by  Mahabat  Khan,  328;  cajoles  his 
father  to  give  up  the  jewels,  ib. ; 
withdraws  the  pension  from  his  old 
tutor,  329  ;  rates  his  tutor  on  his  in¬ 
competency,  ib.;  dismisses  him  as  the 
most  worthless  of  his  servants,  330 ; 
ill-treats  the  ambassadors  from  Balkh, 
331 ;  conceives  the  conquest  of  Blja- 
pur  and  Golkonda,  332  ;  alliance  with 
Sivaji,  334;  hypocrisy,  ib.  ;  jealous  of 
Amir  Jumla,  335  ;  sends  Shaista  Khan 
and  Jaswant  Singh  to  the  Dekhan,  ib. ; 
enraged  at  news  from  the  Dekhan, 
337  ;  illness  and  rumoured  death,  338 ; 
recovery,  ib.  ;  public  audience,  ib.; 
suspicious  of  his  sister,  341 ;  alarm  at 
her  intrigues,  ib.;  his  daughters,  342; 
consents  to  their  marriage,  343 ;  pre¬ 
pares  to  leave  Delhi  for  Kashmir,  yet 
fears  to  go,  344,  345  ;  in  sore  straits, 
345  ;  alarming  news  from  Agra,  346 ; 
sends  a  cordial  to  his  father,  ib. ;  sends 
him  a  European  physician  expert  in 
poisoning,  347  ;  is  suspected  of  parri¬ 
cide,  ib. ;  feigned  grief  at  the  funeral 
of  his  father,  ib. ;  his  dreams  of  con¬ 
quest  at  Kashmir,  348  ;  insultedonthe 
sea,  349;  experiments  in,  350;  con¬ 
ceives  the  conquest  of  China,  but  fails, 
350,  351  ;  consoled  by  the  death  of 
Amir  Jumla,  351  :  threatened  by  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  352  ;  his  ambassador 
insulted,  ib. ;  cowardice,  353 ;  saved 
from  the  Shah,  ib.;  sends  an  army 
against  Sivaji  and  decoys  him,  354  ; 
ensnares  the  “mountain  rat,”  ib.  ; 
takes  his  seat  on  the  peacock  throne  of 
his  father,  355  ;  is  charged  with  breach 
of  faith  to  his  face,  ib. ;  the  prey 
escapes,  356  ;  disgust,  357  ;  new  wiles, 
ib.  ;  escape  of  Sivaji,  359  ;  disarms 
Shah  Alam,  360  ;  prohibits  the  writing 
of  the  history  of  his  reign,  361  ;  his 
reasons,  ib. :  displeasure  at  the  Afghan 
disaster,  363 ;  mission  from  Mecca, 
364  ;  affection  for  his  wife,  Udipuri, 
ib. ;  disaffection  of  the  Hindus,  a  rising, 
366 ;  his  magic,  ib. ;  takes  the  field  in 
person,  367  ;  perfidy,  369  ;  ceases  to 
tolerate  the  Hindus,  372 ;  religious 
zeal,  373  ;  orders  the  Jezya  tax  to  be 
revived,  ib.  ;  arrogance  towards  the 
Rana  of  Udaipur,  375 ;  stupendous 
war  preparations,  ib. ;  entrapped,  377  ; 
wastes  his  strength,  ib.;  plot  against 
him,  378;  roused  up,  ib.;  attempted 
assassination,  379  ;  Rana  holds  out, 
380  ;  magnificence  of  the  Moghul  camp 
life,  382  ;  escapes  poisoning,  383  ;  new 
plots,  outwitted,  384 ;  seeks  alliance 
with  the  Portuguese,  ib.;  two-faced 


policy,  386;  sham  wars,  387  ;  intrigued 
against  by  his  sons,  388  ;  arrests  Shah 
Alam,  ib. ;  captures  Golkonda  by 
treachery,  389;  last  Mahratta  wars,  ib. ; 
last  years,  390 ;  divides  his  empire 
among  his  sons  and  dies,  390  ;  his  char¬ 
acter  and  policy,  390,  391 ;  his  fleet, 
500  ;  religious  bigotry,  ib.  ;  religious 
persecutions  under,  523. 

Azam  Shah,  son  of  Aurangzeb,  338,  376  ; 
his  death,  392. 

Azim,  grandson  of  Aurangzeb,  Viceroy 
of  Bengal,  523  ;  plot  to  murder  the 
Dewan,  Mir  Jafir,  525. 

Azof  Khan,  Nur  Mahal’s  brother,  202  ; 
dealings  with  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  213  ; 
and  Khuzru,  219,  220 ;  befriends  the 
English,  234  ;  his  plot  and  its  failure, 
240,  241,  note. 

Baber,  character  and  early  career,  127, 
128  ;  invades  the  Punjab,  129  ;  victory, 
130 ;  advance  to  Agra,  meets  and  de¬ 
feats  the  Rajputs,  130,  131;  policy  and 
death,  1*31. 

Bagdad,  court  of,  19,  vote. 

Bahadur  Shah,  proclaimed  emperor,  392; 
would  fain  retire,  but  his  sons  would 
not  let  him,  ib.  ;  hurries  to  Lahore, 
393  ;  his  religious  zeal  and  death,  394. 

Bairam  Khan,  regent  and  minister  of 
Akber,  135  ;  beheads  Hemu,  137  ;  a 
contrast,  ib.;  founds  the  Moghul  em¬ 
pire,  ib.;  removal  and  death,  138. 

Bala  Deva  Rai,  562  ;  conversion,  ib. 

Balkh,  ancient  Bactria,  14,  note;  em¬ 
bassy  from,  331 ;  its  position,  ib. 

Bandu  Guru,  his  atrocities  and  fate,  402. 

Banians  in  Surat,  497. 

Basava  Iswara,  558,  559  ;  his  sister,  559, 
note. 

Baz  Bahadur,  a  typical  prince,  139. 

Begum  Sahib  and  Shah  Jehan,  264, 
note,  266  ;  intrigues  for  Dara,  280. 

Belal  empire  of  Karnata,  origin,  561 ; 
Mussulman  conquest,  562. 

Belal  Rai,  Raja  of  Karnata,  reign  of, 
564. 

Bells,  of  justice,  272 ;  in  worship,  427. 

Bengal,  fertility  and  cheapness,  515 ;  best 
known  of  all  the  provinces,  522  ;  its 
history,  authorities,  ib.,  note;  becomes 
settled  under  the  Moghuls,  523  ;  early 
Mussulman  persecutions  in,  ib. ;  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  Nawab  and 
Dewan,  525,  note;  inhabitants  panic- 
stricken  at  the  Malirattas,  546,  550. 

Bernard,  the  French  physician,  193,  note. 

Bernier,  Francis,  xii ;  his  sagacity,  273, 
274  ;  account  of  Moghul  administra¬ 
tion,  316-320. 

Betel  tree  and  nut,  494. 

Beyt,  pirates  of,  518. 

Blioja  Raja,  patron  of  letters,  559 ;  his 
death,  560. 

Bidur,  city  in  the  Dekhan,  its  antiquity, 
102,  note. 
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Bihar,  conquered  by  the  Mussulmans, 
44,  45. 

Bijapur  and  Golkonda,  332,  509. 

Bilal  Deva,  Raja  of  Karnata,  83,  note. 

Bir  Bar,  the  Brahman,  his  influence 
with  Akber,  173,  note. 

Bokhara,  described,  14 ;  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  14,  note. 

Bombay,  harbour,  495 ;  weakness  under 
the  Portuguese,  ib. ;  change  under  the 
English,  495,  496  ;  unhealthiness,  496  ; 
Fryer's  journey  to  Joonere,  504  ;  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  account,  518 ;  its  climate,  ib. ; 
island  and  city,  519  ;  population,  ib. 

Brahmanism,  and  Islam,  1-3,  17,  80,  81, 
note,  196,  197. 

Brahmanni  sultans,  the,  84;  domain,  88, 
89,  note. 

Brahmans,  the,  coerced  by  the  Mussul¬ 
mans,  75  ;  martyrdom  of  one,  75,  note  ; 
their  theism,  412.  413;  reform  by  San¬ 
kara  Acharya,  558 ;  laxity,  565  ;  re¬ 
formation  and  reorganisation,  566  ; 
respect  for  purity  of  caste,  ib.  ;  four 
castes,  567. 

British,  government  in  India,  4  ;  appear 
in  India,  189. 

Buddhism,  412,  413. 

Bulaki,  grandson  of  Jehangir,  239  ;  short 
reign,  248 ;  scared  from  the  throne, 
249;  fate,  249,  note. 

Burhan,  Sultan  of  Ahmad nagar,  183. 

Calicut,  description  of,  463. 

Cannanore,  the  Raj  of,  514. 

Caravans  of  oxen,  470,  473. 

Caravanserais  in  India,  270,  note. 

Carriage,  land,  470. 

Caste  quarrels,  484,  note. 

Catrou,  Father,  his  History,  xiii,  xiv, 
143,  note. 

Champat  and  Shah  Jehan,  257,  258. 

Chand  Bibi,  her  story,  183,  note,  186. 

Charuns,  their  sacred  cha  racter,  475;  al¬ 
leged  understanding  with  the  Grati- 
ates,  476. 

Cbenghiz  Khan,  his  career,  50  ;  his  life, 
50,  note;  an  example,  62,  note;  a 
world-stormer,  his  style,  122  ;  and  his 
descendants,  ib. 

Chin  Kulich  Khan,  396  ;  viceroy  of  the 
Dekhan,  406.  (See  Nizam. ) 

Chitor,  defeat  of  Rana  of,  130,  131 ;  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  homage  to  Akber,  144. 

Choka  Natha  Naik,  war  with  Tanjore, 
and  defeat,  581 ;  recovers  himself  by  a 
strange  device,  581,  582  ;  enters  Tan¬ 
jore  and  burns  the  palace,  582,  note; 
regains  Madura,  582  ;  marriage,  ib. 

Choultries,  573,  note. 

Chowries,  the,  571,  note. 

Christianity  in  Agra,  effect,  4,  5  ;  and 
Muhammad,  7,  note;  patronised  by 
Akber,  162  ;  effect,  163 ;  favoured  by 
J eh  angir,  195  ;  bar  in  India  against,  196. 

Christians,  toleration  of,  by  Aurangzeb, 
373,  note. 


Chronicles,  Hindu,  571,  note. 

Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  kings,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas’s,  49,  note. 

Chukwars,  the  Raja  of,  his  obstinate 
bravery,  532  ;  his  son,  533  ;  theircapi- 
tal  destroyed,  ib. 

Chunar,  the  fortress  of.  132. 

Civility,  Indian,  419,  424. 

Coaches  in  India,  467,  468. 

Controversy,  religious,  fondness  of  the 
sovereigns  of  India  for,  157,  note. 

Conversion,  marriage  difficulties  in,  196. 

Copper,  substitution  of,  counters  for 
gold,  72. 

Coryat,  Thomas,  traveller,  208,  note. 

Cows,  protected  as  sacred,  429. 

Cuttack,  revolution  in,  542. 

Dancing-girls  suppressed,  325;  atlkkeri, 
449,  450  ;  visit  Portuguese  ambassador 
cit  Ikkeri  4o5 

Dara,  Shah,  the  infidel,  278,  279 ;  the 
crown  prince,  280;  pride  and  insolence, 
ib.  ;  insults  Rajah  Jai  Singh,  281  ;  his 
influence,  284,  285  ;  his  alarm,  290 ; 
defends  his  father,  Shah  Jehan,  291  ; 
curses  Amir  Jumla,  292  ;  proclaimed 
Padishah,  292  ;  leaves  Agra  with  an 
army,  293 ;  outwitted,  294  ;  befooled, 
295  ;  loses  the  battle  of  Chambal,  296  ; 
takes  refuge  in  Ahmadabad,  305  ; 
captured,  311;  last  days,  312  ;  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  312,  313. 

Daud  Khan,  the  Afghan,  399  ;  his  defeat 
and  death,  400. 

Debtors  and  sureties,  423. 

Dekhan,  the,  revolts  in,  81-83;  inde¬ 
pendence  of,  84  ;  kingdom  of,  extent, 
88  ;  geography,  181,  331 ;  political  dis¬ 
tribution,  332. 

Delhi,  the  empire  of,  founded,  44  ;  its 
extent,  45;  revolt  in,  59;  Hindu 
revolt  in,  68,  note,  69  ;  saviour  of,  70; 
change  of  capital  to  Deoghur,  72  ;  dis¬ 
memberment  of  empire  of,  73  ;  history 
of,  76,  note;  New,  273;  New  described, 
274;  its  great  square,  ib. ;  palace, 
275  ;  threatened  by  Hindu  fanatics, 
366 ;  massacre  at,  402 ;  English  mis¬ 
sion  to,  403 ;  alarms  at,  ib.  ;  Mahratta 
night,  404  ;  butcheries  of  Nadir  Shah, 
408;  anarchy  in,  499. 

Della  Valle.  (See  Valle.  1 

Deoghur,  capital  of  Mahratta  country, 
52;  plundered  by  Ala-ud-din,  53,  54; 
becomes  the  capital,  71. 

Deva  Rai,  of  Vijayanagar,  assassination 
of  his  son,  and  rout,  98  ;  alliance  with 
Sultans  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa,  99, 
100  ;  peace  with  F'ruz,  101 ;  invades 
the  Dekhan,  ib. ;  perplexity,  summons 
a  council,  103 ;  advice  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  and  the  Kshatriyas,  103,  104  ; 
enlists  Mussulmans,  104 ;  submits  to 
destiny,  104. 

Devas  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  552,  553. 

Dewal  Devi,  the  Rajput  princess  of 
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Guzerat,  her  adventures,  56,  57;  mar¬ 
riage,  57  ;  subject  of  a  poem,  57,  note  ; 
married  to  Mubarak,  66. 

Dewan,  office  of,  524. 

Dhur-samundar,  city,  63,  561. 

Diler  Khan,  commands  in  the  Dekhan, 
358,  359. 

Durbar,  the,  177  ;  cruel  scene,  222  ;  in 
Delhi,  275. 

Dutch,  the,  in  India,  424;  mostly  married 
men,  425  ;  their  wives,  ib. 

Dynasties,  Hindu,  histories  of,  411 ; 
mythical  accounts,  ib. 

Education  of  Moghul  princes,  329. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  memory  of,  381, 
note. 

Elephant  show,  217. 

Elephants,  stone,  in  Delhi,  276. 

Empires,  the  three  Hindu,  in  the  Dek¬ 
han,  439. 

English,  seek  a  settlement  at  Surat, 
197 ;  prophecy  respecting,  199 ;  ag¬ 
gressions,  204,  205  ;  frighten  the 
Moghuls,  233  ;  in  great  favour,  234  ; 
at  Surat,  267  ;  rights  acknowledged 
in  Madras,  389  ;  at  Delhi,  403 ;  their 
tactics,  409;  riotous  conduct  of  the 
lower  orders,  419,  note;  grudge  at 
Portuguese,  424;  danger  at  Masuli- 
patam,  487. 

Epics,  the  Sanscrit,  551. 

Eunuchs,  their  influence,  484,  485,  note. 

European,  respected  in  India,  199, 
note;  and  Hindu,  233,  note;  settle¬ 
ments  outside  the  Moghul  empire, 
348,  349 ;  privileged  traders  and 

pirates,  349  ;  pirates  on  the  high  seas, 
ib.  ;  in  a  transition  state,  369 ;  tra¬ 
vellers  in  India,  416,  417 ;  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  519. 

“  Faith,  the  Divine,”  172. 

Fakhr-u-Nisa,  daughter  of  Aurangzeb, 
informs  against  her  aunt’s  lovers,  343 ; 
her  influence  and  ambition,  344  ;  pleads 
with  her  father  for  the  life  of  Shah 
Jehan,  346. 

Fakirs,  the  Muhammadan,  a  pest,  497 ; 
vagabond  lives,  498. 

Fancy  fairs  at  the  Moghul  court,  262. 

Farrukh  Siyar,  proclaimed  emperor,  396; 
fights  and  enters  Delhi,  397  ;  chafes 
under  the  control  of  the  two  Sayyids, 
ib.  ;  despatches  one  against  Jodhpur, 
ib.  ;  marries  a  Marwar  princess,  399  ; 
deposed,  405. 

Fathers,  Christian,  at  the  court  of  Ak- 
ber,  162,  note. 

Fathptxr  abandoned,  165. 

Feathers,  heron’s,  among  Turks  and 
Moghuls,  224,  note. 

Female  rule  in  India,  262. 

Firdusi,  39 ;  contracts  to  write  his  poem, 
551 ;  refuses  his  reward  in  silver  money, 
552  ;  character  of  his  poem,  ib. 

Ffruz  Shah,  peaceful  reign,  74;  forces 
the  Brahmans  to  pay  jezya,  74,  75, 


note;  burns  a  Brahman  at  the  stake, 
75,  note;  death,  76. 

FiruzShah,  Sultan  of  the  Dekhan, lover  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  97;  evening  assem¬ 
blies,  ib.;  war  against  Vijayanagar,  98  ; 
succeeds  by  assassination,  ib. ;  conquers 
Nursing  Kai,  99;  propitiates  Timur, 
ib.  ;  marriage,  100  ;  secret  enmity  with 
Deva  Rai,  101 ;  story  of  the  damsel  of 
Mudkul,  101,  note;  troubles  with  the 
Hindus,  101 ;  dies  in  sorrow  and  de¬ 
spair,  ib. 

Foot-posts,  institution  of,  470. 

Foreigners  and  Dekhanis,  87,  105,  182. 

Fort  St.  George,  489 ;  description  of,  491 ; 
mixed  population,  492. 

Fortresses,  frontier,  92,  note. 

Foujdar,  the,  at  Surat,  478  ;  duties  of, 
ib. 

French,  capture  St.  Thome  and  war  with 
Sultan  of  Golkonda,  482 ;  repulse  the 
Dutch,  488. 

Friars,  Indian,  450,  454. 

Fryer,  Dr.  John,  his  travels,  480-511  ; 
lands  with  English  fleet  at  Masulipa- 
tam,  481 ;  at  Madras,  491 ;  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  495  ;  at  Surat,  496  ;  at  Joonere, 
501 ;  visit  to  Goa,  505 ;  leaves  India, 
511. 

Galal,  Della  Valle’s  servant,  431,  456. 

Gakkars,  the,  assassinate  Muhammad 
Ghuri,  43. 

Gardens,  Oriental,  520. 

Garsopa,  the  Queen  of  Pepper,  443. 

Garuda,  the  bird,  571,  note. 

Gauri  worship,  450. 

Ghats,  journey  over,  444. 

Ghazni  founded,  21. 

Ghias-ud-din  Tugblak,  the  saviour  of 
Delhi,  68-70  ;  blinded  and  dethroned, 
97. 

Ghusal-khana,  the,  177 ;  evening  assem¬ 
blies  in,  198. 

Goa,  Moghul  mission  to,  384  ;  conduct  of 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  385;  Mahratta 
scheme  against,  ib.  ;  attacked,  and 
saved  by  the  Christian  monks  and 
missionaries,  386  ;  a  Moghul  squadron 
repulsed,  ib.  ;  voyage  to,  424  ;  settle¬ 
ment  described,  431,  432  ;  inhabitants, 
433 ;  procession  at,  434  ;  courier  from 
Madrid,  435  ;  celebration  of  canonisa¬ 
tion,  435-437 ;  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  436  ;  Passion  feast,  437  ;  pro¬ 
cessions  and  priests,  437, 438;  its  weak¬ 
ness,  438  ;  Christianity  at,  ib.  ;  Dr. 
Fryer  at,  505  ;  Inquisition  at,  ib.  ;  and 
the  Portuguese,  ib.  ;  the  clergy,  506  ; 
the  Kanarese,  ib.  ;  ladies,  ib.  ;  man- 
chet,  wax,  arrack,  and  punch,  509 ; 
old  city,  507 ;  more  priests  than 
soldiers,  508. 

Gokurn,  Fryer’s  pilgrimage  to,  508 ; 
annals  and.  library,  509 ;  Brahmans 
at,  ib. 

Golkonda,  ambassador  and  Shah  Jehan, 
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258,  note;  designs  of  Amir  Jumla  and 
Aurangzeb,  283,  284;  flight  of  the 
Saltan,  284 ;  double  game  of  Shah 
Alam,  387 ;  taken  by  Aurangzeb 
through  deception,  388,  389  ;  wars  of 
the  French  against,  482  ;  the  Sultan  of, 
484  ;  his  expenses,  485  ;  toleration  of 
Sultans,  488  ;  policy  of  the  Sultan  to¬ 
wards  Europeans,  494. 

Gour,  the  kingdom  of,  its  extent,  45,  46. 

Granth,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs, 
393. 

Gratiates,  the,  475,  note;  their  Raja, 
476. 

Guru  Govind,  his  death,  401. 

Guzerat,  cannibalism  at,  474 ;  its  in¬ 
habitants,  513  ;  its  ports  protected  by 
Rajputs,  513. 

Haji  Ahmad,  chief  minister  of  Shuja 
Khan,  529  ;  ambition,  531 ;  imprisoned 
and  released,  534  ;  fate,  548. 

Hamilton,  Captain  Alexander,  travels, 
511-521 ;  defeats  the  brigands  of  Sinde 
and  is  rewarded,  512;  skirmish  with 
pirates,  513 ;  his  views  on  Moghul  x-ule, 
521. 

Hanuman,  the  monkey-god,  his  temple, 
offerings,  and  pilgrimages,  444,  445. 

Harems,  Moghul,  description  of,  260. 

Harun  al  Rashid,  history,  18,  note. 

Hasan  Gangu,  founder  of  the  Balimani 
empire  in  the  Dekhan,  origin  and  char¬ 
acter,  84,  note  ;  a  Shiah,  87  ;  ingrati¬ 
tude,  88,  note. 

Hawkins,  Capt. ,  xii ;  comes  out  in  the 
“Hector,”  198;  goes  to  the  Moghul 
court,  ib. ;  failure  of  his  embassy,  199  ; 
his  account  of  Jehangir,  199,  201,  note. 

Hayasala  BelM  Rai,  Raja  of  the  Karnata 
country,  561 ;  supports  Brahmans  and 
Jains,  561. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas,  xii. 

Hindu,  sovereigns,  91 ;  fanatics  headed 
by  a  woman,  366  ;  destruction  of  idols 
and  pagodas  by  Aurangzeb,  373; 
dynasties,  411,  note;  last  empire,  415; 
purity,  442 ;  worship,  453-494;  women, 
arithmetic,  local  art,  486. 

Hindus,  the,  and  Islamism,  2,  4  ;  their 
characteristics,  28,  29  ;  conciliate  their 
conquerors,  40  ;  their  fitful  character, 
34,  note ;  revolt  in  Delhi,  69 ;  in¬ 
fluences  on  their  Mussulman  rulers, 
79  ;  power  of  abuse,  90,  note ;  relations 
with  the  English,  515. 

Hindustan,  conquered  by  the  Mussul¬ 
mans,  49. 

Horses  in  India,  461. 

Hospitals  for  animals,  429. 

Humayun,  son  of  Baber,  his  character 
and  proclivities,  131 ;  flattered  and 
gulled,  132;  defeat  and  exile,  132, 133  ; 
recovery  of  kingdom  and  accidental 
death,  135. 

Humayun,  the  cruel,  105,  106. 

Husain  Ali  Khan,  the  Sayyid,  supports 


Farrukh  Siyar,  397;  expedition  against 
Jodhpur,  397 ;  makes  peace  and  re¬ 
turns,  398;  discovers  treachery,  ib. ; 
becomes  Viceroy  of  the  Dekhan,  ib.; 
defeats  Daud  Khan,  400 ;  march 
against  Delhi,  404  ;  stabbed  to  death, 
405. 

Husain,  the  martyrdom  of,  85,  note. 

Hyacinth,  Father,  an  apostate,  373, 
note. 

Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  Afghan  Sultan,  meets 
Baber,  and  is  slain,  129,  130. 

Ibrahim,  the  Sunni,  111,  112  ;  at  Vija- 
y  an  agar,  114. 

Ikkeri,  the  capital  of  Kanara,  448-455. 

Imams,  the  twelve,  152,  note;  Akber 
declared  the  twelfth,  161. 

India,  Mussulman,  its  history,  ix,  x,  4  ; 
four  epochs,  24-27 ;  dynasties,  25, 
note  ;  a  blank  in  the  history,  40  ;  two 
kingdoms,  45  ;  the  government  of,  76, 
77 ;  temptations  to  rebellion,  77,  78; 
dismemberment,  141. 

India,  its  conquerors  fair-complexioned, 
147,  note;  religion  in  16th  century, 
153,  154 ;  under  Shah  Jehan,  256, 
note;  in  Moghul  times,  514. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  in  Malabar,  450,  451. 

Inquisition  at  Goa,  505. 

Islam,  and  Brahmanism,  1-3,  17  ;  its 
specialties,  8  ;  decay  of,  in  India,  140, 
141,  152 ;  millennium,  151,  153. 

Ismail  Adil  Shah,  109  ;  intrigues  at  his 
court,  ib.  ;  assassination  of  his  mini¬ 
ster,  110;  his  mother,  ib. 

Jagat  Seit,  the  banker,  530;  affront  to 
his  bride,  536. 

Jaghir  lands,  178,  316. 

Jaghirdars,  tyranny,  316. 

Jai  Chand,  Raja  of  Kanouj,  his  defeat 
and  death,  41,  42,  note. 

Jai  Singh,  Raja  of  Jaipur,  at  Delhi, 
339;  his  caution,  339,  340  ;  negotiates 
with  Sivaji,  354  ;  death,  374. 

Jains,  their  moral  system,  412,  413 ; 
Buddhism  at  bottom,  412  ;  early  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  Brahmans,  554 ;  in 
the  Dekhan,  558  ;  prevalence  of,  562  ; 
fidelity  to  their  religion,  ib.  ;  persecu¬ 
tion,  563,  note. 

Jaipal,  Raja  of  Jaipur,  treachery  and 
defeat,  22,  23 ;  defeat  by  Mahmud, 
32  ;  perishes  in  the  flames,  ib. 

Jamal-ud-din,  viceroy  of  Bihar,  his 
civilities  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  215,  216, 
note. 

Jangamas,  Lingayat  friars,  450  ;  ordina¬ 
tion  of  one,  453  ;  procession  and  danc¬ 
ing,  454  ;  kissing  their  feet,  ib. 

Jaswant  Singh,  Raja  of  Jodhpur,  his  de¬ 
feat  on  the  Ujain  river,  291,  292  ;  his 
movement  to  release  Shah  Jehan,  308  ; 
plunders  Agra,  309  ;  suspected,  335, 
336  ;  his  apology,  337  ;  related  to  Shah 
Jehan,  342,  note;  his  widow,  378; 
plots  with  Akbar,  378. 
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J ehander  Shah,  his  vices,  395  ;  odium  in 
which  he  was  held,  396  ;  his  cowardice, 
ib.  ;  taken  and  executed,  397. 

Jehaugir,  son  of  Akber,  a  contrast  to  his 
father,  191 ;  character,  192 ;  revolt 
against  his  father,  192,  note ;  outward 
life,  193;  his  coarseness  and  that  of  his 
court,  193,  note;  revolt  of  his  eldest 
son,  Khuzru,  its  suppression,  194,  195; 
cruelty,  194,  note;  countenances  Chris¬ 
tianity,  195 ;  his  hypocrisy  and  de¬ 
pravity,  ib.  ;  workings  of  the  English 
element,  197  ;  took  a  fancy  to  Haw¬ 
kins,  198 ;  Hawkins  dismissed  and 
English  trade  forbidden,  199;  Haw¬ 
kins’  account  of  him,  199,  note,  200  ; 
expensiveness,  200 ;  at  Ajmir,  200, 
201 ;  Hawkins’  description  of  him, 
201,  note;  marries  Nur  Mahal,  202; 
her  influence,  203 ;  his  sons,  ib.  ; 
audience  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  208,  209, 
note ;  his  childish  conduct,  210 ;  holds 
the  feast  of  the  New  Year,  211;  de¬ 
clines  a  treaty  with  the  English,  213  ; 
love  of  gossip,  214;  execution  of 
thieves.  215  ;  birthday  weighing  cere¬ 
mony,  217 ;  elephant  show,  ib. ;  car¬ 
ouse  and  largess  at  the  Ghusal-khana, 
217,  218;  viceroy  disgraced,  218;  in¬ 
trigues,  219  ;  weakness  and  treachery, 
220  ;  receives  presents  from  Persia, 
221 ;  avenges  the  execution  of  an  order 
when  he  was  drunk,  222 ;  at  the  Jhar- 
okha  window,  ib.  ;  in  the  Durbar,  223 ; 
state  departure,  ib.  ;  royal  dress,  224  ; 
procession  to  camp,  ib.  ;  Khuzru  rides 
by  his  side,  226;  imperial  pavilions 
and  camp,  226,  227 ;  camp  life,  228 ; 
camp  movements,  229 ;  meanness,  230  ; 
the  English  presents,  230,  231 ;  his 
confessions,  235;  reign  ends  in  tragedy, 
237,  239  ;  sickness  and  recovery,  239  ; 
plot  discovered  and  indignation,  241 ; 
the  plotter  forgiven,  242;  Rajpfit  re¬ 
volt,  243-246  ;  death,  247. 

Jelal-ud-din,  Sultan,  at  Delhi,  51  ; 
assassinated,  55. 

Jesuits  in  Goa,  434 ;  celebration  of  the 
canonisation  of  their  patron  saints, 
436,  437. 

Jews  and  Christians  pay  jezya,  10. 

Jezya,  revived,  373,  374 ;  Hindu  ap¬ 
peal  against  it  in  vain,  374 ;  refused 
by  Rana  of  Udaipur,  375. 

Jharokha,  the,  177. 

Joonere,  the  fortress  of,  370;  Nawab,501. 

Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  477. 

Kabul,  Moghul  invasion,  362 ;  outbreak 
in,  366. 

Kai  Kubad,  reign  of,  48. 

Kaiumars,  552. 

Kajwa,  battle  of,  its  significance,  308. 

Kalidasa,  his  fame  and  fate,  560. 

Kalians,  the,  or  Kalars,  575,  note. 

Kamrup,  the  bridge  at,  its  ruins,  47, 
note ;  the  Raja  of,  47. 


Karra,  fortress,  51. 

Karwar,  Mahratta  oppression  at,  504. 

Kashmir,  Purchas’  description  of,  184, 
note. 

Kasim,  the  Arab,  his  conquest  in  Scinde, 
16,  17  ;  falsely  accused  and  slain,  17. 

Kasim  Khan  corresponds  with  Aurang- 
zeb,  291 ;  treachery,  292  ;  governor 
of  Kabul,  massacres  the  Afghans,  368; 
reception  at  Delhi,  369. 

Kazis,  their  business,  422 ;  the  chief, 
315,  note. 

Khaibar  Pass,  massacre  of  Moghul  army 
at,  363. 

Khalifs,  the  four,  of  Medina,  9,  note,  10  ; 
conquest  of  Syria  and  Persia,  10 ; 
treatment  of  Jews  and  Christians,  ib., 
11 ;  causes  of  ascendancy,  12 ;  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  conquest  of  Central  Asia,  13  ; 
conquest  of  Bokhara  and  Kabul,  14, 
15  ;  conquest  of  Scinde,  16 ;  persecu¬ 
tion  and  toleration,  16,  17  ;  of  Bag¬ 
dad,  the  first  century  of  their  domina¬ 
tion,  18 ;  collapse,  19. 

Khalil  Khan,  wronged  by  Shah  Jehan, 
293  ;  perfidy,  295,  296  ;  recommended 
by  Aurangzeb,  297. 

Klialisa  lands,  178,  316. 

Khalsa,  the,  394. 

Khan  Jehan,  intrigues,  253  ;  treachery 
and  rebellion,  254 ;  slain,  255. 

Khan  Khandn,  the,  and  the  dress,  219  ; 
treachery,  238,  242,  244. 

Khilji  Sultans,  the,  their  history,  50-69. 

Khurram,  afterwards  Shah  Jehan,  his 
character,  connections,  and  exploits, 
203;  hustles  away  Roe’s  interpreter 
at  the  court,  213;  set  against  an 
English  treaty,  214;  receives  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Dekhan,  ib.  ;  sobriety, 
218  ;  Nur  Mahal  and  Asof  Khan  plot 
in  his  behalf,  219  ;  panic  in  the  harem, 
220  ;  dispositions,  hatred  of  Christians, 
221 ;  takes  leave  of  his  father,  222 ; 
Roe’s  interview  with,  228  ;  intercepts 
the  English  presents, 230 ;  his  triumphs 
in  the  Dekhan,  231 ;  welcomed  by 
Jehangir  and  receives  the  title  of 
Shah,  ib.  (See  Shah  Jehan.) 

Khutba,  the,  43,  note,  55. 

Khuzru,  son  of  Jehangir,  his  revolt,  194  ; 
hopes,  203 ;  intrigues  against,  219, 
220  ;  appearance,  225 ;  mystery  and 
romance,  232,  237  ;  murder,  239. 

Khuzru  Khan,  the  Hindu  Vizier,  67, 
note;  doings  and  death,  68,  note; 
strange  character  of  his  revolt,  68. 

Koh-i-nor,  its  history,  351,  note. 

Kolies  (or  Coolies),  wandering,  474,  note. 

Konkan,  its  history,  333,  335  ;  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sivaji,  369. 

Konkana,  the  Rajas  of,  105. 

Kotwals,  the,  their  duties  as  police, 
271,  422,  477,  478. 

Krishna  DevaRai,  of  Vijayanagar,  a  type 
of  Hindu  sovereignty,  91 ;  revenges 
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an  affront.  92 ;  ling  to  yield,  94  ;  great¬ 
ness,  95,  96  ;  forefathers,  96  ;  his  char¬ 
acter  and  reign,  567,  568. 

Kroris,  the,  179. 

Kulbarga,  89 ;  Sultan  of,  96. 

Ivumara  Krishnappa  Naik,  fabulous  and 
real  account  of,  574,  575,  notes. 

Kutb-ud-din,  his  rise,  42 ;  founds  the 
Delhi  dynasty  of  Slave  Kings,  43 ; 
death,  47. 

Lahore,  Hindu  .Rajas  of,  184. 

Land-tenure  among  Moghuls,  178. 

Langhorn,  Sir  William,  his  troubles  in 
Madras,  490 ;  his  jurisdiction  and 
state  attendance,  492. 

Language,  the  primitive,  Akber’s  ex¬ 
periment,  174,  note. 

Legends,  Hindu,  a  reflex  of  religious 
antagonisms,  414. 

Lingavants,  the,  442,  note. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  canonisation  of,  cele¬ 
brated  at  Goa,  436. 

Lucia,  Donna,  424  ;  her  matrimonial 
adventures,  425. 

Madras,  its  site,  488 ;  originally  a  fishing 
village,  439  ;  its  fishermen,  ib. ; 
English  factory,  ib.  ;  its  divisions, 
ib.  ;  rent  and  revenue,  ib.,  450;  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  490; 
its  governor  and  his  dilemma,  ib.  ; 
the  surf,  491  ;  White-town,  492 ; 
lilack-town,  493  ;  native  population, 
ib.  ;  country  round,  ib. 

Madura,  63;  early  history,  disturbances 
in,  569,  note;  army  and  finances, 
578. 

Blaha  Bharata,  its  heroes,  556,  note. 

Mahabat  Khan,  the  Rajput,  238,  note ; 
defeats  Shah  Jehan,  243;  appeal,  in¬ 
sult,  revenge,  245  ;  deluded,  246;  joins 
Shah  J ehan,  247. 

Mahabat  Khan,  the  Moghul,  removed 
from  his  post,  328  ;  his  letter,  328, 
note;  at  Peshawar,  363;  sent  hack 
and  dies,  367. 

Mahal,  the  harem  of  the  Moghuls, its  occu¬ 
pants,  260  ;  guard  of  Tartar  women, 
ib.  ;  the  ladies,  260,  261  ;  dancing  and 
slave  girls,  261  ;  ruling  powers,  their 
influence,  ib.  ;  Shah  Jehan  in,  266, 
note. 

Mahdi,  the  Lord  of  the  period,  expected 
at  the  millennium,  152,  153. 

Mahmud,  the  last  of  the  Bahmani 
Sultans,  106,  107,  note. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  his  position  and 
plans,  30,  note,  31 ;  advances  on  Pesha¬ 
war  and  defeats  Jaipal,  31,  32 ;  An- 
andpal  submits  and  rebels,  32  ;  hated 
for  his  religious  zeal,  33 ;  victory  at 
Peshawar,  ib.  ;  destroys  the  temple  of 
Thanesar  and  annexes  the  Punjab,  34  ; 
his  invasions  of  Hindustan,  ib.  ;  stra¬ 
tegy,  34,  note ;  sacks  Ajmir,  36  ;  before 
Somnath,  ib.  ;  defeats  the  Rajputs 
and  seizes  the  temple  and  its  treasures, 


37  ;  returns  to  Guzerat,  38,  note;  Raj¬ 
put  revenge,  ib.  ;  character  and  poli¬ 
tical  ideas,  39;  meanness  to  Firdusi, 
38 ;  death,  40. 

Mahmud,  son  of  Aurangzeb,  refuses  the 
crown,  300  ;  disgraced,  310  ;  defection, 
ib.  ;  imprisoned  at  Gwalior,  ib. 

Mahrattas,  their  country,  52  ;  rise  of, 
332;  described,  371;  irrepressible,  383; 
plots,  384;  night  at  Delhi,  404;  the 
pests  of  India,  406 ;  at  first  a  loose  con¬ 
federation,  407 ;  new  outbreak,  409  ; 
at  Surat,  499 ;  movements  towards 
Burdwan,  544;  can  only  he  bought  off, 
544,  545  ;  invest  Murshedabad,  545  ; 
devastations,  ib.  ;  treacherous  mas¬ 
sacre  of,  546  ;  Parthian  retreat,  547  ; 
twofold  invasion  of  Bengal,  ib. 

Malabar  coast,  its  population,  463 ; 
pirates,  495  ;  expedition  against,  584. 

Malik  Amber,  the  famous  Abyssinian 
minister  of  Ahmadnagar,  204,  231. 

Malik  Kafur,  origin,  56  ;  defeats  the 
Rajas,  62  ;  doings  in  the  Dekhan,  63  ; 
ambition,  crimes,  and  death,  65,  66. 

Bialik  Salih,  the  tutor  of  Aurangzeb,  his 
pension  withdrawn,  329. 

Mallu,  the  monster,  111. 

Blalwa,  situation,  53,  note;  plundered, 
139. 

Manaris,  the,  471 ;  the  four  tribes  of 
oxen -drivers,  471,  472  ;  religion,  472. 

Blandelslo,  John  Albert  de,  xii ;  his  tra¬ 
vels,  267  ;  his  character,  267,  note ; 
at  Sura.t,  267  ;  journey  to  Ahmada- 
bad,  268  ;  visits  Areb  Khan,  269 ;  at 
Agra,  ib.  ;  describes  the  administra¬ 
tion,  271 ;  leaves  India,  273 ;  after 
travels,  273,  note. 

Blangamal,  a  typical  Hindu  queen,  583, 
note  ;  amour  and  death,  584. 

Blanouchi,  his  memoirs,  xii,  xiii  ;  ac¬ 
count  of  Timur,  127,  note;  on  the 
peasant  wars,  236 ;  warns  the  Portu¬ 
guese  viceroy  against  Aurangzeb,  385  ; 
rewarded,  386. 

Blan  Singh,  the  Rajput,  his  administra¬ 
tion  in  Kabul  and  Bengal,  166,  167. 

Marriage  of  Rajput  with  Mussulman, 
143,  144  ;  Akber’s  state  alliances,  144, 
note;  religious  difficulties  in  India, 
196,  197  ;  of  a  Brahman’s  daughter 
with  a  goldsmith’s  son,  566. 

Blarsden’s  “Numismata  Orientalia,”  49, 
note. 

Masulipatam,  factory  at,  481 ;  native 
boatmen,  ib.  ;  English-speaking  na¬ 
tives,  482 ;  the  Sultan,  ib.  ;  descrip¬ 
tion,  483;  inhabitants,  ib.;  Bluham- 
madan  ascendancy,  484  ;  Persians.  485; 
festival  occasions,  485,  486  ;  Muham¬ 
madans  and  Hindus,  486 ;  calico¬ 
painting,  ib.  ;  terror  at  the  English, 
487 ;  toleration,  488. 

Blathura,  encampment  at,  301  ;  temple 
at,  373. 
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Mecca  and  the  Kaaba,  6. 

Metempsychosis,  an  Oriental  doctrine 
common  to  Brahmans  and  Buddhists, 
413. 

Middleton,  SirH.,  205. 

Millennarians  in  Islam,  152,  153. 

Minakshi  Animal,  queen  of  the  last  Naik 
of  Madura,  585. 

Ministers,  Asiatic,  176. 

Mir  J afir,  Dewan  of  Bengal,  524 ; 
defeats  a  plot  against  his  life,  525 ; 
created  Nawab,  526;  treatment  of 
Zemindars  and  despotic  rule,  ib.  ; 
praised  for  his  religious  zeal,  ib.  ;  corn 
laws,  527  ;  respect  for  royalty,  ib.  ; 
mausoleum  and  mosque  built  by  de¬ 
molition  of  Hindu  pagodas,  ib.  ;  his 
daughter,  528  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Mirza  Bakir  in  Cuttack,  542  ;  marched 
against  and  defeated,  543. 

Moghul  period,  x ;  administration,  xi ; 

.  history,  xii;  Medic  customs,  xv ;  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  Turk,  ib. ;  empire  a 
type  of  the  old  Hindu  empires,  120; 
priests  and  astrologers,  124,  note  ;  em¬ 
perors,  136,  note;  empire,  137,  145, 
189 ;  the  term,  147,  note ;  army,  146, 
note,  148,  272;  government,  175;)  wars, 
236 ;  the  Great,  Mr.  Terry  on,  421, 
422  ;  rule  in  India,  521 ;  in  Bengal, 
523. 

Moghuls,  the,  xiv  ;  in  the  Punjab,  phy¬ 
sical  appearance,  60;  dubious  Mussul¬ 
mans,  120,  121  ;  three  epochs,  121  ; 
character  of,  122,  123  ;  histories  of, 
1 22,  note ;  religion  and  civilisation  of, 
123  ;  women  among,  123 ;  gravitations 
towards  Islam,  Christianity,  and  Bud¬ 
dhism,  124,  125 ;  toleration,  125 ; 
Turkish,  ib.  ;  nominal  Mussulmans, 
129 ;  occupation  of  Delhi,  130 ;  no¬ 
bility,  145  ;  military  administration, 
146,  note ;  aristocracy,  146,  147  ;  in 
the' Dekhan,  332  ;  the  princesses,  341  ; 
exclude  European  settlers,  348  ;  rivalry 
between,  and  Persia,  352  ;  their  em¬ 
perors,  360 ;  empire  of,  in  peril,  367 ; 
described,  371;  in  the  Dekhan,  372; 
four  armies,  376;  magnificence,  381; 
the  last  of,  390  ;  massacre  the  Sikhs, 
402;  outrage  at  Surat,  465  ;  fear  of  the 
sea,  499 ;  employ  European  passes, 
509,  note  ;  generals,  510. 

Money,  coinage  of,  an  assertion  of  sove¬ 
reignty,  43,  note;  distribution  of,  an 
atonement  for  murder,  55. 

Moon,  new,  celebration,  452,  453. 

Mosque,  Mussulman,  3,  note;  the  hea¬ 
venly  bride,  39. 

Moustachios,  edict  to  keep  them  short, 
324. 

Mubarak,  proclaimed  Sultan,  66  ;  marries 
Dewal  Devi,  66 ;  profligate  reign,  66  ; 
murder  by  Khuzrn  Khan,  67,  note. 

Mufti,  the,  315,  note. 

Muhammad,  the  prophet,  birthplace, 


5  ;  surroundings,  6  ;  sketch  of  his  life, 
6-8  ;  his  religion,  8,  9  ;  his  successors, 
9,  85,  note ;  his  wives,  161,  note. 

Muhammadans,  the,  in  Masulipatam, 
484-486 ;  in  Surat,  496. 

Muhammad  Bakhtiyar,  conquers  Bihar 
and  Bengal  44,  45  ;  expedition  against 
Thibet,  46,  note,  47  ;  its  defeat  and 
his  death,  ib. 

Muhammad  Ghori,  Afghan  1  Sultan  of 
Delhi,  his  defeats  and  victories,  41  ; 
assassinated,  43. 

Muhammad  Kiza  Beg,  the  Persian  am¬ 
bassador,  state  arrival  at  the  court  of 
J ehangir,  221,  222  ;  departs  in  disgust, 
230. 

Muhammad  Shah,  Moghul  emperor,  his 
'  troubled  reign,  405-409;  death,  410. 

Muhammad  Shah,  the  Bahmani  Sultan, 
quarrel  respecting  frontier  fortresses, 
89,  90  ;  and  Vinaik  Deva,  90  ;  wreaks 
his  revenge  on  Telegu  people,  ib.  ; 
throne  of  gold,  91,  note;  insults  Kri¬ 
shna  Rai,  92 ;  massacre  of  Hindus, 
93 ;  exultation,  94,  note;  protest  of 
the  Hindu  envoys,  ib.  ;  slaughter  of 
highwaymen,  ib.  ;  death,  94  ;  succes¬ 
sors,  94,  95. 

Muhammad  Tughlak,  Sultan  of  Delhi, 
his  character,  70;  straits,  ib. :  impolicy, 
71 ;  makes  Deoghur  capital,  ib. ;  re¬ 
turns  to  Delhi,  72  ;  substitutes  a 
copper  coinage  for  a  gold,  ib. ;  attempts 
the  conquest  of  China,  Persia,  and 
Tartary,  73;  sees  his  kingdom  fall  in 
pieces,  loses  heart  and  dies,  73,  74  ; 
early  expedition  in  the  Dekhan,  82, 
83. 

Muharram,  festival  of,  85,  note. 

Mujahid,  the  Bahmani  Sultan,  his 
strength  and  violence,  95  ;  death,  96. 

Mukarrab  Khan,  viceroy  of  Guzerat, 
his  opposition  to  the  English,  199. 

Mumtaz  Mahal,  the  favourite  wife  of 
Shah  Jehan,  203,  note;  her  hatred 
against  Christians,  252  ;  her  tomb  in 
the  Taj  Mahal,  262. 

Murad,  son  of  Akber,  at  Ahmadnagar, 
183  ;  dies  of  a  debauch,  185. 

Murad,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  lax 
Sunni,  280,  281 ;  delusion  of,  301 ;  pro¬ 
mised  the  crown  by  Aurangzeb,  301 ; 
eve  of  coronation,  302 ;  drunkenness 
and  sudden  arrest,  303  ;  a  prisoner  for 
life,  304 ;  accused  of  murder,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  315. 

Music  abolished  by  Aurangzeb,  324,  325. 

Musicians,  their  appeal,  325,  note. 

Mussulmans,  their  appearance  in  India, 
1 ;  collision  with  the  Hindu  and  effect 
of  it,  2  ;  hostile  to  Brahmanism,  3  ; 
specialties  of  Islam,  3,  8  ;  importance 
of  their  history,  4,  5 ;  conquest  of 
India,  5  ;  toleration,  11 ;  conversions, 
ib.  ;  hold  on  India,  24  ;  west  of  the 
■Indus,  30  ;  established  in  the  Punjab, 
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34  ;  their  women  worked  upon  by  the 
Brahmans,  76,  note;  in  the  Punjab 
and  Hindustan,  80 ;  Hindu  influence 
on,  ib.  ;  five  kingdoms  in  the  Dekhan, 
ib.  ;  collision  with  Hindus  in  the 
Dekhan,  108 ;  league  against  Ram  Rai, 
116,  117  ;  victory,  118 ;  respect  for 
harems,  139,  note  ;  schism,  151 ;  idea 
of  Christ,  215,  note ;  antagonism 
against  Rajputs,  243. 

Mussulmans,  the  New,  their  character, 
58 ;  massacre,  61 ;  Shiahs,  87 ;  in 
Hindu  armies,  104. 

Mustafa  Khan,  the  Afghan  general  in 
the  service  of  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  540  ; 
impulsive  chai'acter,  543  ;  treachery 
and  death,  548. 

Mutiny  of  ’57  compared  with  Hindu 
revolt  at  Delhi  in  the  14th  century, 
83. 

Nadir  Shah,  founds  a  new  Persian  em¬ 
pire,  407  ;  march  on  Delhi,  ib.  ; 
butcheries  in  Delhi,  408 ;  marches 
home  with  his  plunder,  409 ;  assassi¬ 
nated,  409,  410. 

Naiks  of  Madura,  Hindu  annals  of,  415, 
439,  569-585. 

Nairs  of  Malabar,  description  of,  463, 
465,  479,  480. 

Nanulc  Guru,  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  393 ; 
his  religion,  ib.  ;  successor,  ib. 

Narain  Rudra,  his  reign  at  Delhi,  556. 

Nau-roz,  feast  of,  211. 

Nawab,  office  of,  524,  note. 

Niebuhr,  Karsten,  visits  Bombay  and 
Surat,  518,  note. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk,  viceroy  of  the  Dek¬ 
han,  406  ;  jealousy  of  Saadut  Khan, 
408  ;  death,  410. 

Nuddea,  the  Raja  of,  45,  note. 

Nur  Mahal,  a  heroine  of  “  LallaRookh,” 
201,  note ;  story  of,  202 ;  marries 
Jehangir,  paramount  influence,  202, 
note ;  coach,  225  ;  intrigues  against 
Khurram,  231;  plots  and  intrigues, 
237  ;  checkmated,  239;  vindictiveness, 
245  ;  desperation,  246  ;  arrest,  ib.  ; 
escape,  ib.  ;  fall,  character,  247. 

Olaza,  Queen  of,  457 ;  her  meeting  with 
Della  Valle,  ib. ;  accession  and  married 
life,  an  Amazon,  458  ;  divorce  of  hus¬ 
band  and  war,  459 ;  poisons  her  eldest 
son,  ib. 

Omichund,  the  Patna  banker,  538,  539. 

Onore,  fort  at,  a  type  of  old  Portuguese 
settlements  in  India,  440,  441. 

Ortensio  Bronzoni,  his  shipbuilding,  350. 

Ox-hide,  cruel  death  in,  17,  note. 

Oxenden,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bombay,  at 
Sivaji’s  coronation,  370. 

Padishah,  the  Moghul,  131,  note  ;  help¬ 
lessness  in  the  provinces,  317. 

Pagoda,  Hindu,  turned  into  a  mosque, 
475. 

Palanquin  travelling,  468,  469,  note. 

Pal  Rajas  of  the  Punjab,  23,  note. 


Pan,  description  of,  494,  note. 

Pandya,  Raja  of  Madura,  his  troubles 
and  imprisonment,  569,  570. 

Pariskhit,  556,  note. 

Parvati  worship  described,  427,  428. 

Parwiz,  son  of  Jehangir,  203  ;  interview 
with  Roe,  207 ;  his  drunkenness  and 
death,  237,  241,  247. 

Peacock,  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  277. 

Peishwas,  the  Mahratta,  406. 

Peninsula,  or  Southern  India,  its  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  time  of  Ala-ud-din,  63  ;  the 
people  of,  96  ;  its  general  history,  439. 

Pepper,  Portuguese  trade  in,  440  ;  Queen 
of,  443. 

Persia,  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  10  ; 
revolt  and  revival  under  the  Samani, 
19,  20 ;  sends  ambassador  to  Shah 
Jehan,  258;  condition  of  Persian 
grandees  under  Akber  and  Aurangzeb, 
327  ;  in  Masulipatam,  485. 

Poleas,  the,  aversion  of  the  Nairs  to 
them,  480;  treated  as  lepers,  ib. 

Poligars  of  Madura,  578. 

Portuguese  and  the  Moghuls,  197  ;  and 
Hawkins,  198 ;  punished  by  Shah 
J ehan,  252  ;  women,  demand  for,  253, 
note;  sunk  in  effeminacy,  256,  note; 
at  Goa,  424,  433  ;  vices  in  India,  434, 
note ;  charged  with  deceit,  436  ;  at 
Onore,  441 ;  lose  St.  Thome,  482 ; 
at  Goa,  505  ;  ladies  at  Goa,  506. 

Pratapa  Rudra,  Raja  of  Telinga,  carried 
prisoner  to  Delhi,  564  ;  his  capture 
and  release,  565 ;  rebukes  his  minister, 
ib. 

Prithi,  Raja  of  Delhi,  41 ;  his  marriage 
with  the  Kanouj  princess,  42  ;  defeat 
and  death,  ib. 

Punch,  that  enervating  liquor,  507  ;  its 
Anglo-Indian  origin,  ib. 

Punishment,  capital,  422,  478,  487. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  account  of  Akber, 
168-171. 

Queen,  Hindu,  description  of,  457,  458. 

Race  differences  in  India,  233,  note ; 
solar  and  lunar,  277. 

Rai  Rayan,  the  Bengali  financier,  530  ; 
suicide,  540. 

Rajas,  the  tributary,  256  ;  the  Hindu, 
at  Delhi,  323  ;  the  Assam,  350,  note ; 
their  origin,  415,  439 ;  persons  sacred 
in  war,  465  ;  rule,  521. 

Rajput  princesses,  17  ;  prefer  death  to 
shame,  22,  23  ;  kingdoms,  23,  note  ; 
and  the  Mussulmans,  28,  note;  char¬ 
acteristics,  29  ;  enmity  to  the  Turks, 
32  ;  flight,  37  ;  revenge,  38  ;  would 
not  blend  with  Mussulmans,  142,  143  ; 
intermarriages  with  the  Moghul,  144  ; 
aristocracy,  148  ;  army,  ib. ;  disaffec¬ 
tion,  255  ;  outside  the  Moghul  service, 
256;  relations  with  Shah  Jehan, 
257  ;  plot,  378;  imposed  upon,  379; 
outwit  the  adversary  and  defy  him, 
380. 
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Ram-deva,  Raja  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
53 ;  surprised  and  plundered  by  Ala- 
ud-din,  54. 

Ramanuja  Acharya,  incarnation  of  Vish¬ 
nu,  559;  converts  the  Jain  Raja  of 
Karnata  country,  562. 

Ram  Rai  of  Vijayanagar,  usurps  the 
throne  of  Deva  Rai,  112 ;  intrigues 
and  overthrow,  113  ;  restored,  115  ; 
preparations  against  the  Mussulmans, 
117 ;  defeat  and  death  at  Talikota, 
118 ;  indiscretion  and  fate,  569. 

Rana  of  Udaipur  at  bay,  375;  muster 
of  all  the  Moghuls  to  crush  him,  ib.  ; 
entraps  Aurangzeb,  377 ;  holds  out 
and  triumphs,  380. 

Ranga  Krishna  Muttu  Virappa  Naik, 
his  abilities,  his  ring  and  the  slipper, 
583. 

Ravana,  Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  char¬ 
acter  of  as  a  Jain  or  Buddhist,  413, 
414. 

Roads,  Moghul  and  Hindu,  469. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  xii ;  account  of  mis¬ 
sion,  lands  at  Surat,  205  ;  Moghul  in¬ 
solence,  206  ;  journey  to  Burhampoor, 
ib.;  interview  with  Parwiz,  206,  207  ; 
attends  the  Durbar,  208;  before  Je- 
hangir,  209,  note;  negotiation  diffi¬ 
culties,  210  ;  snubbed  and  soured, 
212  ;  draft  treaty,  213 ;  meeting  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Bihar,  215,  216  ;  present 
at  a  carouse,  217,  218  ;  is  wheedled  out 
of  the  portrait  of  his  lady-love,  218, 
note  ;  warns  the  Company,  220 ;  put 
to  shame,  221 ;  peeped  at,  223 ;  in 
Durbar,  ib. ;  in  camp,  226 ;  with  Khur- 
ram,  228  ;  visits  Persian  ambassador, 
230  ;  meets  Khuzru,  ib. ;  indignation, 
ib.;  an  informer,  232;  compliment, 
234  ;  bribes  Asof  Khan  and  leaves,  ib. ; 
at  Surat,  419. 

Royshan  Rai  Begum,  younger  daughter 
of  Shah  Jeban,  280;  ambition  aDd 
intrigues,  338,  339 ;  distrusted  by 
Aurangzeb,  341  ;  mortification  at 
treatment,  341 ;  her  amours,  342 ; 
disappears,  343. 

Rubruquis,  xv. 

Saadut  Khan,  Nawab  of  Oude,  the  rival 
of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  406;  his  jealousy 
and  malice,  408. 

Sabaktigin,  his  wars  with  the  Rajputs  of 
the  Punjab,  his  triumph,  22-24,  notes. 

Salivahana,  born  of  a  virgin,  557, 
note. 

Salutations  among  the  Moghuls,  175, 
note. 

Samani,  empire  of,  in  Bokhara,  its 
history,  20,  21. 

Sambhaji,  son  of  Sivaji,  plays  off  the 
Mahratta  tactics,  383 ;  morals  con¬ 
trasted  with  his  father’s,  383,  note; 
plots  against  his  life  defeated,  384 ; 
captured  by  Aurangzeb  and  put  to  a 
cruel  death,  390. 


Sankara  Acharya,  an  incarnation  of  Siva, 
558. 

Santons,  Muhammadan  saints,  held  in 
honour,  325 ;  challenged  to  prove  their 
claims  by  a  miracle,  326 ;  failure  and 
punishment,  ib.  ;  one  beheaded,  363. 

Sarfaraz  Khan,  Nawab  of  Bengal,  528 ; 
is  thrown  into  confinement  and  re¬ 
leased,  531  ;  his  character  and  arro¬ 
gance,  536  ;  affront  to  Jagat  Seit,  ib.  ; 
conspiracy  against,  ib.  ;  rebellion 
against,  537 ;  slain,  539. 

Sayyids,  dynasty  of,  76,  note  ;  the  two, 
396-405. 

Scinde,  Arab  invasion,  16,  17. 

Selim,  revolts,  procures  the  death  of 
Abul  Fazl,  187  ;  investiture,  188.  ( See 
Jehangir.) 

Seraglios,  the  Muhammadan,  vice  in, 
365. 

Serpent-worship,  472. 

Servants  in  India,  their  faithfulness,  421  ; 
cheap,  426. 

Shah  Abbas,  of  Persia,  demands  the 
liberation  of  Shah  Jehan,  345;  pre¬ 
pares  for  war,  352 ;  mocks  and  defies 
Aurangzeb,  ib.  ;  takes  the  field,  but 
dies,  353;  Della  Valle’s  esteem  for 
him,  460. 

Shah  Alam,  son  of  Aurangzeb,  338  ;  the 
crown  prince,  339  ;  raises  a  sham  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  Dekhan,  357  ;  inactive 
at  Aurangabad,  358 ;  announces  his 
rebellion,  ib.  ;  sham  proclamations, 
359 ;  foiled,  ib. ;  ordered  to  return, 
360;  crippled  and  disarmed,  ib. ;  in 
the  Dekhan,  372;  steals  a  march  on 
Akbar,  379;  taken  in,  382;  two-faced 
policy,  387 ;  makes  peace  with  Sultan  of 
Golkonda,  ib. ;  arrested  by  his  father, 
388  ;  liberated,  390.  ( See  Bahadur 

Shah.) 

Shah  Jehan,  son  of  Jehangir,  his  wife, 
203,  note;  unscrupulous,  hated  by 
Nur  Mahal,  237  ;  supported  by  Asof 
Khan,  ib.  ;  Khan  Khanan  becomes  his 
ally,  238 ;  gets  rid  of  Khuzru,  239 ; 
suspected  by  his  father  and  sup¬ 
planted  by  Bulaki,  ib.  ;  affairs  des¬ 
perate,  240;  plot  to  get  possession 
of  the  royal  treasures,  ib.  ;  defeat  of 
the  plot,  has  to  fight  with  his  father, 
241  ;  panic  and  flight,  ib.  ;  humbles 
himself  and  is  forgiven,  242 ;  revolts 
again  and  is  forced  to  flee,  ib.  ;  ravages 
Bengal,  243 ;  is  beaten  and  flees  to  the 
Dekhan,  ib.  ;  is  joined  by  the  forces 
of  Mahabat  Khan,  247  ;  scheme  to 
raise  him  to  the  throne,  its  success, 
249  ;  wades  through  blood,  250 ;  char¬ 
acter  and  political  situation,  251 ; 
source  of  his  good  fortune,  251,  note  ; 
religious  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
252 ;  influence  of  his  wife  over  him, 
ib.  ;  revenge  on  the  Portuguese,  253, 
note ;  submission  of  Khan  Jehan,  254  ; 
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pursues  Khan  Jehan,  who  revolts, 
255  ;  annexes  Ahmadnagar  and  Berar, 
ib.  ;  Khan  Jehan’s  head  sent  to  him, 
ib.  ;  Rajpfit  disaffection  and  contempt, 
255,  256;  coerced  by  the  Rajputs, 
257  ;  treachery  and  cowardice,  ib.  ;  be¬ 
haviour  towards  the  Persian  ambassa¬ 
dor,  258  ;  ambassador  from  Golkonda, 
258,  note;  flattery,  258;  story  of  the 
female  slave,  259  ;  and  the  Kotwal, 
ib.  ;  highway  robberies,  ib.  ;  cause  of 
his  weakness,  260 ;  his  harem,  ib.  ; 
its  power,  261 ;  his  fancy  fairs  and 
lawless  gallantries,  262 ;  builds  the 
Taj  Mahal,  ib. ;  amours  of  his  daughter, 
Begum  Sahib,  264,  note;  corruption 
of  his  administration,  ib.  ;  so-called 
history,  265  ;  nomad  court,  ib.  ;  a  prey 
to  fear,  266 ;  greedy  and  lavish,  ib.  ; 
Father  Catrou’s  account,  ib.  ;  palace 
at  Agra,  270  ;  tyranny  and  corruption, 
271 ;  extortion,  ib. ;  founds  New  Delhi, 
273;  his  palace  guards,  276  ;  his  pea¬ 
cock  throne,  277  ;  his  Hindu  nature, 
278  ;  his  sons  and  their  struggles  for 
the  throne,  ib.  ;  his  daughters,  280  ; 
sickness,  285,  286 ;  intrigues  of  his 
sons,  286-290 ;  resigns  in  favour  of 
Dara,  292 ;  offers  the  crown  to  Mah- 
mdd,  300  ;  barred  off  by  Aurangzeb 
from  the  outer  world,  ib.  ;  forged 
letters,  ib. ;  in  prison  a  terror  to 
Aurangzeb,  321;  his  rights  acknow¬ 
ledged,  322-328 ;  refuses  to  give  up  the 
royal  jewels,  328  ;  strikes  the  gover¬ 
nor  at  Agra  with  his  slippers,  346  ;  a 
cordial  sent  him,  ib. ;  poisoned,  347  ; 
funeral,  ib. 

Shah  Nameli,  marks  an  epoch,  39,  note  ; 
its  subject,  551 ;  its  fabulous  matter, 
ib.;  its  character,  552  ;  its  legends,  ib.; 
allegorical  of  origin  of  civilisation,  ib. ; 
Oriental  exaggerations,  553. 

Shahryar,  youngest  son  of  Jehangir, 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Nur 
Mahal,  237 ;  attempts  to  seize  the 
throne,  248  ;  his  fate,  248,  249. 

Shaikh  Mubfirak,  father  of  Akbar’s 
minister,  Abul  Fazl,  153;  his  career, 
154  ;  his  sons,  155. 

Shaista  Khan,  viceroy  of  the  Dekhan, 
335  ;  celebrates  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  Aurangzeb,  336 ;  attacked 
when  drunk,  but  escapes,  336,  337 ; 
recalled,  337. 

Sherif  of  Mecca  refuses  to  acknowledge 
Aurangzeb,  322 ;  sends  a  messenger 
with  presents  to  Delhi,  who  returns 
empty-handed,  364. 

Slier  Khan,  the  Afghan,  outwits  Hu- 
mayun,  132  ;  in  possession  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  and  the  Punjab,  133 ;  history, 
133,  note,  134. 

Shiahs  and  Sunnis,  division  of,  9,  note, 
20,  note;  antagonism,  85,  note,  105; 
mixed  in  the  Dekhan,  87 ;  confusion 


due  to  this  distinction,  87,  note;  des¬ 
perate  battle  at  Bijapur,  110,  111 ; 
deadly  struggle,  133,  note ;  under 
Shah  Jehan,  253,  254,  394,  400  ;  out¬ 
break  at  Delhi,  401. 

Shuja,  son  of  Aurangzeb,  279,  281 ;  re¬ 
volts,  286;  Jai  Singh's  letter,  287  ; 
artifice,  ib.;  bamboozled  by  Jai  Singh, 
ib. ;  defeat,  288,  314. 

Shuja  Khan,  Nawab  of  Bengal,  528  ;  his 
favourites,  529 ;  indolent  administra¬ 
tion,  530;  suspicious  death,  534;  his 
presents,  535. 

Sikhs,  religious  sect  of,  393;  early 
brotherhoods,  ib.  ;  become  military, 
394 ;  long  beards  and  blue  garbs,  40r  ; 
massacre  under  Bandu  Guru,  402. 

Sikliguli  Pass,  its  importance,  538. 

Sinde,  infested  by  brigands,  511. 

Sivaji,  the  Mahratta  hero  of  the  Kon- 
kau,  the  terror  of  the  Dekhan,  332  ; 
his  character  and  independent  position, 
333;  treachery  and  assassination,  334  ; 
courted  by  Aurangzeb,  ib.  ;  causes  a 
panic  in  Moghul  camp,  336  ;  lured  to 
Delhi,  354  ;  his  mortification  and  rage, 
355  ;  his  peril  and  escape,  356  ;  fore¬ 
warned  forearmed,  357  ;  supports  the 
rebellion  of  Shah  Alam,  but  takes  no 
steps,  359 ;  the  terror  of  the  Dekhan, 
369  ;  his  coronation.  370  ;  near  Madras, 
371  ;  returns  to  Konkan,  372 ;  lays 
about  him,  and  dies,  ib.  ;  memory  of 
him  at  Surat,  478  ;  at  Goa,  509  ;  a  free¬ 
booter,  570. 

Slave  kings,  the,  brief  account  of,  47, 
48  ;  courts  of,  49,  note. 

Slipper,  homage  to,  583. 

Somnfith,  35,  note,  36  :  the  temple  and 
its  treasures,  37,  38 ;  the  idol,  38, 
note. 

Spy  system  of  Aurangzeb,  327. 

Sufism  and  the  Sufi  period,  25,  26. 

Sulaiman,  son  of  Dara,  betrayal  of, 
313. 

Sultans,  the,  of  Mussulman  India,  77, 
78  ;  of  the  Dekhan,  94,  95. 

Sundara  Iswara,  the  god  Siva,  572,  note. 

Sunergong,  62,  note. 

Sunni,  the,  period,  25 ;  reaction,  26, 
27. 

Sunnis,  the,  religion  of,  86. 

Surat,  situation,  197 ;  Roe  in,  206  ; 
a  European  settlement,  424  ;  cus¬ 
tom-house  at,  474  ;  administration  of 
justice,  476,477;  tlietwoNawabs,  477; 
protection  at  night,  478  :  plundered  by 
Sivaji,  ib.  ;  a  change,  496 ;  Christians 
insulted,  ib. ;  Muhammadan  merchants, 

496,  497  ;  the  Banians,  ib. ;  the  Fakirs, 

497,  498 ;  the  Nawab  defied  by  the 
Fakirs,  498  ;  the  Nawab’s  oppressions, 
ib.  ;  fear  of  the  Mahrattas,  499  ;  army 
of  Nawab,  ib.  ;  Moghul  shipping,  ib.  ; 
described  by  Niebuhr,  519,  520 ;  gar¬ 
dens,  520. 
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Taj  Mahal,  the,  built  by  Shah  Jehan, 
262 ;  its  significance  and  character, 
262,  263. 

Talikota,  battle  of,  118. 

Tamil,  Rajas,  64. 

Tartars  of  Chenghiz  Khan,  49,  50  ; 
character  of,  121. 

Tatta,  its  gratitude  to  Captain  Hamil¬ 
ton,  512. 

Tavernier,  J.  Baptista,  xii  ;  meets 
Amir  Jumla,  282  ;  does  not  believe  in 
diamond  mines,  ib.;  his  travels,  466- 
473 ;  his  aims,  466  ;  range  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  466,  467  ;  mode  of  travelling  and 
precautions,  467,  468  ;  his  information 
meagre,  473. 

Telegraphs,  Indian,  at  Goa,  507. 

Telinga.,  situation,  53,  note;  intrigues, 
90,  91. 

Termal,  the  mad  Raja  of  Yijavanagar, 
114;  betrayed,  kills  himself,  115. 

Terry,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  his  travels  in  In¬ 
dia,  417-423  ;  journey  to  Mandu, 
419. 

Thanesar  temple  plundered,  34. 

Theresa,  St.,  canonisation  celebrated  at 
Goa,  435. 

Thevenot,  M.  de,  xii ;  his  travels,  473- 
480;  a  thoughtful  observer,  473;  at 
the  custom-house  of  Surat,  474  ;  gets 
rid  of  a  robber  by  a  few  coppers, 
476. 

Thome,  St.,  its  capture  by  the  French, 
482,  490. 

Thugs,  the,  479. 

Timma,  Hindu  minister  at  Vijayanagar, 
his  intrigues,  112. 

Timur,  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  76,98; 
a  Turkish  Moghul,  126 ;  no  Mussul¬ 
man,  126,  127. 

Tirumala  Naik,  the  hero  of  Madura, 
his  coronation,  576  ;  his  reign  typical, 
ib.,  note;  settlement  with  Tanjore, 
ib.  ;  marriage,  577  ;  wedding  cere¬ 
monies,  577,  578 ;  his  army  and  fin¬ 
ances,  578,  note;  marries  three  cousins, 
579  ;  humbles  Sethupati,  579,  580; 
marries  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
wives,  and  offends  Minakshi,  580; 
builds  a  new  palace,  ib.  ;  character 
aud  death,  580,  581. 

Todar  Mai,  178  ;  revenue  arrangements, 
179. 

Travelling  in  Hindu  countries,  457, 
467-469. 

Tugh  Bahadur,  the  Sikh  Guru,  393. 

Tughlak  dynasty,  69-76. 

Tughlakabad,  its  ruins,  69. 

Turks,  and  Moghuls,  the,  xv ;  invade 
India,  1 ;  in  Central  Asia,  21 ;  found 
the  kingdom  of  Ghazni,  ib.  ;  first  colli¬ 
sion  witli  the  Hindu,  22  ;  leadership  of 
Islam,  24,  30;  marry  Hindu  wives, 
69. 

Udipuri,  Aurangzeb’s  favourite  Sul¬ 
tana,  364;  indisposed,  365;  carried 


off  by 'Rajpfits,  but  restored,  377; 
intrigues  in  favour  of  her  son, 
388. 

Ulama,  its  influence,  x  ;  ignored,  60  ; 
and  Ala-ud-din,  60,  note;  at  Agra, 
150,  151 ;  bigoted  Sunnis,  151,  156  ; 
denounced,  152;  and  Mubarak,  154; 
troubles  Akber,  156 ;  humbled  by 
Akber,  157  ;  open  debates,  158  ;  dis¬ 
comfiture,  158,  159  ;  differences 

among,  159  ;  abdicates  in  favour  of 
the  Padishah,  160 ;  the  part  it  played, 
ib. 

Umra  Singh,  the  Rajprit  prince  of  Mar- 
war,  his  contempt  for  Shah  Jehan, 
256 ;  overpowered  and  slain,  257. 

Vaishnava  religion,  rise  and  spread, 
562,  563. 

Yalle,  Pietro  Della,  his  travels,  423- 
466  ;  motive  of  his  visit  to  India,  423; 
short  sketch  of  his  life,  ib.,  note;  his 
companion,  424  ;  his  curiosity,  426  ; 
at  Cambay,  428  ;  visits  Goa,  431 ;  his 
Muhammadan  servant  boy,  431-456  ; 
his  lady  companion,  433  ;  masquerades 
as  an  Arab, 435  ;  goes  to  Kanara,  439  ; 
at  Ikkeri,  448-455  ;  purse  stolen  and 
recovered,  456 ;  visits  Olaza,  457 ; 
professes  himself  a  Yogi,  458;  eats 
a  Hindu  dinner,  459 ;  praises  the 
Pope  and  the  Moghul,  with  Turk  and 
Persian,  460  ;  stands  on  his  dignity, 
and  refuses  to  sell  jewels  and  horses, 
460,  461  ;  cannot  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Queen  of  Olaza,  461  ;  visits 
King  of  the  Yogis,  461,  462 ;  visits 
Calicut,  462 ;  in  the  palace  of  the 
Zamorin,  464  ;  returns  home,  465. 

Vareyanga  Belal  Rai,  Raja  of  Karnata, 
562. 

Varuna,  a  temple  of,  446  ;  idols,  ib. ; 
procession,  447  ;  worship,  ib. 

Vedic  people,  the,  125. 

Venk-tapa  Naik,  Raja  of  Kanara,  his 
dealings  with  the  Portuguese,  440 ; 
his  mistress  and  his  queen,  442 ;  per¬ 
plexity,  443 ;  invades  Garsopa  and 
carries  off  the  queen,  ib.  ;  public 
audience,  448  ;  conference,  449  ;  fa¬ 
vourite  idol,  452. 

Yiceroys,  272,  note ;  the  Moghul,  422. 

Vijaya  Narasinha  Belal,  Raja  of  Kar¬ 
nata,  563. 

Yijayanagar,  Hindu  empire  of,  para¬ 
mount  in  the  Peninsula,  89  ;  city  of, 
impregnable,  93,  note;  wealth,  96  ; 
plunder  of,  119,  note;  fall  of,  119; 
history  perverted  by  the  Brahmans, 
119,  note;  empire  of,  founded,  567. 

Yikramaditya,  character  and  story  of, 
556,  557. 

Yinaditya  Belal  Rai,  Raja  of  Karnata, 
561. 

Yinaik  Deva,  prince  of  Telinga,  his 
insolence  and  fate,  90. 

Yira  Belal  Rai,  Raja  of  Karnata,  mar- 
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‘  ries  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of 
Delhi,  563. 

Virappa  Naik,  of  Madura,  protects  the 
pilgrims  to  Ramiswara  against  the  Kal¬ 
ians,  575,  576;  quarrel  with  Tanjore, 
ib. 

Vishnu,  incarnate  as  Rama,  414. 

Visvanath  Naik,  of  Madura,  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings,  570 ;  makes  peace  with 
Krishna  Rai,  ib. ;  grand  inauguration, 
570,  571  ;  grand  reception  and  en¬ 
thronement  at  Madura,  572 ;  corona¬ 
tion,  573;  greatness,  ib. ;  combat  with 
the  Pandava  Rajas,  death,  574. 

Warangal,  63  ;  disaster  at,  82. 

Widow,  procession  preparatory  to  burn¬ 
ing,  451. 

Wife,  first,  supreme,  123,  note. 

Wine,  its  use  prohibited  throughout  the 
Moghul  Empire,  324,  325 ;  forbidden 
to  women,  365. 

Women,  Arab,  12,  note. 

Worship  of  trees,  &c.,  427,  note;  Hin¬ 
du,  453. 


Xavier,  St.  Francis,  canonisation  cele¬ 
brated,  436. 

Yakub  the  brazier,  19,  note. 

Yogis,  the  Hindu,  their  habits,  profes¬ 
sions,  &c.,  403;  the  King,  461;  de¬ 
scription  of  King,  462  ;  imposture  de¬ 
tected  at  Surat  and  avenged,  514. 

Yuganda  Rudra,  minister  of  Telinga, 
his  stratagem  for  delivering  the  Raja 
his  master,  565 ;  reorganises  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  566. 

Yusuf  Adil  Shah,  first  Sultan  of  Bija- 
pur,  109,  note. 

Zahra,  the  vegetable-dealer  at  Delhi,  a 
favourite  at  court,  395  ;  her  insolence, 
396. 

Zamorin  of  Malabar,  his  troubles,  463 ; 
in  his  palace,  464. 

Zeman  Khan,  the  rebel  140. 

Zemindars,  the,  and  Murshed  Kuli 
Khan,  526. 

Zulfikar  Khan,  Vizier,  under  Jehandar 
Shah,  395  ;  murder  of,  397. 
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Part  1,  pp  128,  5s. — Vol.  XI.,  Part  2,  pp.  168,  with  2  Plates  7s,  6d.—  Vol.  XI.,  Part  3,  pp.  250, 
8s. — Vol.  XII.,  Part  1,  pp.  152,  5s. — Vol.  XII.,  Part  2,  pp.  182,  6s. 

ASTON. — A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Spoken  Language.  By  W.  G.  Aston, 
M.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  96,  cloth.  1S73.  12s. 

ASTON. — A  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language.  By  W.  G.  Aston, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Japanese  Secretary  H.  B.  M’s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan.  Second 
Edition.  8 vo,  pp.  306,  cloth.  1877.  28s. 

ATKINSON  and  Martineau.— Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man’s  Nature  and  De¬ 
velopment.  By  Henry  George  Atkinson,  F.G.S. ,  and  Harriet  Martineau. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  390,  cloth.  1860.  10s.  6d. 

AUCTORES  SANSCRIT! 

Vol.  I.  The  jAlMINiTA-NYAYA-MlLl-VlSTARA.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text 
Society,  under  the  supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstiicker.  Large  4to,  pp.  582, 
cloth.  £3,  13s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Institutes  of  Gautama.  Edited,  with  an  Index  of  Words,  by  A. 
F.  Stenzler,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  78,  cloth.  1876.  4s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  VaitAna  Sutra:  The  Ritual  of  the  Atharva  Veda.  Edited,  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Dr.  R.  Garbe.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  120,  sewed. 
1878.  5s. 

Vol.  IV. — Vardhamana’s  Ganaratnamahodadht,  with  the  Author’s  Commentary. 
Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Julius  Eggeling,  Ph.D.  Part  I., 
8vo,  pp.  xii. -240,  wrapper.  1879.  6s. 

AUGIER.  —  Diane.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  Emile  Augier.  Edited  with  English 
Notes  and  Notice  on  Augier.  By  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  and  the  University  of  London.  12mo,  pp.  xiii.  and  146,  cloth.  1867. 
2s.  6d. 

AUSTIN. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Combination,  and  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Calcareous  and  Hydraulic  Limes  and  Cements.  To  which  is  added  many 
useful  Recipes  for  various  Scientific,  Mercantile,  and  Domestic  Purposes.  By 
James  G.  Austin,  Architect.  12mo,  pp.  192,  cloth.  1862.  5s. 

AXON. — The  Mechanic’s  Friend.  A  collection  of  Receipts  and  Practical  Sug¬ 
gestions  relating  to  Aquaria,  Bronzing,  Cements,  Drawing,  Dyes,  Electricity, 
Gilding,  Glass- working,  Glues,  Horology,  &c.  Numerous  Woodcuts.  Edited  by 
William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L  ,  F.S.S.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  339,  cloth.  1875. 
4s.  6d. 

BABA.— An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Language,  with  easy  progressive 
Exercises.  By  Tatui  Baba.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  92,  cloth.  1873.  os. 

BACON.— The  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  Bacon.  Extracted  from  the  Edition  of 
his  Occasional  Writings  by  James  Spedding.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.,  710,  and 
xiv.,  708,  cloth.  1878.  21s. 

BADEN-POWELL— Protection  and  Bad  Times,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Political  Economy  of  English  Colonisation.  By  George  Baden-Powell,  M.A., 
F.R.  A.S.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  “New  Homes  for  the  Old  Couutry,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
pp.  xii. -376,  cloth.  1879.  6s.  6d. 

BADER —The  Natural  and  Morbid  Changes  of  the  Human  Eye,  and  their 
Treatment.  By  C.  Bader.  Medium  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  506,  cloth.  1868.  16s. 
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BABER. — Plates  illustrating  the  Natural  and  Morbid  Changes  op  the  Human 
Eye.  By  C.  Bader.  Six  chromo-lithographic  Plates,  each  containing  the  figures 
of  six  Eyes,  and  four  lithographed  Plates,  with  figures  of  Instruments.  With  an 
Explanatory  Text  of  32  pages.  Medium  8vo,  in  a  portfolio.  21s.  Price  for  Text 
and  Atlas  taken  together,  £1,  12s. 

BADLEY. —Indian  Missionary  Record  and  Memorial  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
H.  Badley,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  280,  cloth. 

1876.  10s.  6d. 

BAIRD. — Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry.  Edited  by  Spencer  T.  Baird, 
8vo,  cloth.  1871-79.  10s.  each. 

BALFOUR.  —  Waifs  and  Strays  from  the  Far  East;  being  a  Series  of  Disconnected 
Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By  Frederick  Henry  Balfour.  1  vol.  demy 
8vo,  pp.  224,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  Cd. 

BALLAD  Society — Subscriptions,  small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper,  two  guineas 
per  annum.  List  of  publications  on  application. 

BALLANTYNE. — Elements  of  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha  Grammar.  Compiled  for 
the  use  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  By  James  R.  Bullantyne.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  38,  cloth.  1868.  5s. 

BALLANTYNE. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskrit  Grammar;  together  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Hitopadefe.  New  Edition.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Librarian 
of  the  India  Office.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  110,  cloth.  1873.  3s.  6d. 

BARANOWSKI. — Vade  Mecum  de  la  Langue  Franqaise,  redige  d'apres  les  Dic- 
tionnaires  classiques  avec  les  Exemples  de  Bonnes  Locutions  que  dontie  l’Academie 
Franchise,  on  qu’on  trouve  dans  les  ouvrages  des  plus  celebres  auteurs.  Par  J.  J. 
Baranowski,  avec  l'approbation  de  M.  E.  L'ttrb,  Senateur,  &c.  32mo,  pp.  224. 

1879.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  morocco,  3s.  6d.  ;  morocco  tuck,  4s. 

BARENTS’  RELICS. — Recovered  in  the  summer  of  1876  by  Charles  L.  AY.  Gardiner, 
Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  Dutch  Government.  Described  and  explained  by  J. 
K.  J.  de  Jonge,  Deputy  Royal  Architect  at  the  Hague.  Published  by  command 
of  His  Excellency,  AY.  F.  Van  F.R.P.  Taelman  Kip,  Minister  of  Marine.  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  a  Preface,  by  S.  R.  Van  Campen.  AYith  a  Map,  Illustrations,  and  a 
fac-simile  of  the  Scroll.  8vo,  pp.  70,  cloth.  1877.  5s. 

BARRlERE  and  Capendu. — Les  Fanx  Bonshommes,  a  Comedy.  By  Theodore 
Barribre  and  Ernest  Capendu.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Bar- 
ribre,  by  Professor  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  of  University  College,  London.  12mo,  pp. 
xvi.  and  304,  cloth.  1868.  4s. 

BARTLETT.  — Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  A  Glossary  of  AVords  and  Phrases 
colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  Russell  Bartlett.  Fourth 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  8vo,  pp.  xlvi.  and  814,  cloth. 

1877.  20s. 

BATTYE. — AYhat  is  Vital  Force?  or,  a  Short  and  Comprehensive  Sketch,  includ¬ 
ing  Vital  Physics,  Animal  Morphology,  and  Epidemics ;  to  which  is  added  an 
Appendix  upon  Geology,  Is  the  Dentkital  Theory  of  Geology  Tenable?  By 
Richard  Fawcett  Battye.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  336,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

BAZLEY.— Notes  on  the  Epicyclodial  Cutting  Frame  of  Messrs.  Holtzapffel  & 
Co.  AYith  special  reference  to  its  Compensation  Adjustment,  and  with  numerous 
Illustrations  of  its  Capabilities.  Bv  Thomas  Sebastian  Bazley,  M.A.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi.  and  192,  cloth.  Illustrated.  1872.  10s.  6d. 

BAZLEY.— The  Stars  in  Their  Courses:  A  Twofold  Series  of  Maps,  with  a 
Catalogue,  showing  how  to  identify,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  all  stars  down  to  the 
5.6  magnitude,  inclusive  of  Heis,  which  are  clearly  visible  in  English  latitudes. 
By  T.  S.  Bazley,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Notes  on  the  Epicycloidal  Cutting  Frame." 
Atlas  folio,  pp.  46  and  24,  Folding  Plates,  cloth.  1878.  15s. 

BEAL.— Travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  Sung-Yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  from  China  to 
India  (400  A.D.  and518A.D.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese.  By  Samuel  Beal,  B.  A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  lxxiii.  and  210,  with  a  coloured  Map. 
cloth,  ornamental.  18G9.  10s.  6d. 

BEAL. — A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese.  By  S.  Beal,  B.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Fleet,  &c.  Svo,  pp. 
xiv.  and  436,  cloth.  1871.  15s. 

BEAL  —The  Romantic  Legend  of  Sakya  Buddha.  From  the  Cliinese-Sanskriis. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  408,  cloth.  1875.  12s. 
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BEAL. — Texts  feom  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known  as  Dhammapada, 
with,  accompanying  narratives.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Samuel  Beal, 
B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Chinese,  University  College, 
London.  Post  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  176,  cloth.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

BEAMES.—  Outlines  op  Indian  Philology.  With  a  Map,  showing  the  Distribution 
of  Indian  Languages.  By  John  Beames,  M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Societe  Asiatique  of  Paris.  Second  enlarged  and  revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  viii.  and  96,  cloth.  1868.  5s. 

BEAMES.— A  Comparative  Grammar  op  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages  of  India, 
to  wit,  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Oriya,  and  Bengali.  By  John 
Beames,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  Demy  8vo.  Vol.  I.  On  Sounds. 
Pp.  xvi.  and  360,  cloth.  1872.  16s. — Vol.  II.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoun. 

Pp.  xii.  and  348,  cloth.  1875.  16s.— Vol.  III.  The  Verb.  Pp.  xii.  and  316,  cloth. 
16s. 

BELLEW.— From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran  in  1872 ;  together 
with  a  complete  Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe  Language,  and 
a  Record  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  and  Altitudes  on  the  March  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  Henry  Walter  Bellew,  C  S.I..  Surgeon,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  496.  cloth.  1874.  14s. 

BELLEW. — Kashmir  and  Kashgiiar  :  a  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  the  Embassy 
to  Kashghar  in  1873-4.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and 
420,  cloth.  1875.  16s. 

BELLOWS. —English  Outline  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  With  Notes  on  the 
Writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters,  by  Professor  Summers,  King's  College, 
London.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  368,  cloth.  1867.  6s. 

BELLOWS. — Outline  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and 
Students  of  Language.  By  Max  Muller,  M.  A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368,  limp  morocco.  1867.  7s.  6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tous  les  Verbes.  Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs  in  the  French  and 
English  Languages.  By  John  Bellows.  Revised  by  Professor  Beljame,  B.A., 
LL.  B.,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Official  Interpreter  to  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  George  B.  Strickland,  late  Assistant  French  Master,  Royal  Naval  School, 
London.  Also  a  New  Table  of  Equivalent  Values  of  French  and  English  Money, 
Weights,  and  Measures.  32mo,  76  Tables,  sewed.  1867.  Is. 

BELLOWS. — French  and  English  Dictionary  for  the  Pocket.  By  John  Bellows. 
Containing  the  Erench-English  and  Englisli-Prench  divisions  on  the  same  page  ; 
conjugating  all  the  verbs  ;  distinguishing  the  genders  by  different  types;  giving 
numerous  aids  to  pronunciation  ;  indicating  the  liaison  or  non-liaison  of  terminal 
consonants ;  and  translating  units  of  weight,  measure,  and  value,  by  a  series  of 
tables  differing  entirely  from  any  hitherto  puldisked.  The  new  edition,  which  is 
hut  six  ounces  in  weight,  has  been  remodelled,  and  contains  many  thousands  of 
additional  words  and  renderings.  Miniature  maps  of  France,  the  British  Isles, 
Paris,  and  London,  are  added  to  the  Geographical  Section.  Second  Edition.  32mo, 
pp.  608,  roan  tuck,  or  persian  without  tuck.  1877.  10s.  6d.  ;  morocco  tuck,  12s.  6d. 

BENEDIX.  —  Der  Vetter.  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Roderich  Benedix.  With 
Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  F.  AVeinmann,  German  Master  at  the 
Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool,  and  G.  Zimmermann,  Teacher  of  Modem 
Languages.  12mo,  pp.  128,  cloth.  1863.  2s.  6d. 

BENFEY. — A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the  use  of  Early 
Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Gottin¬ 
gen.  Second,  revised,  and  enlarged  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth. 
1868.  10s.  6d. 

BENTHAM. — Theory  of  Legislation.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Etienne  Dumont  by  R.  Hildreth.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xv.  and  472,  cloth. 
1876.  7s.  6d. 

BEVERIDGE. — The  District  of  Bakarganj.  Its  History  and  Statistics.  By  H 
Beveridge,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Bakarganj.  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and 
460,  cloth.  1876.  21s. 

BICKNELL.  See  Hafiz. 
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BIGANDET. — The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese,  with 
Annotations.  The  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies  or  Burmese 
Monks.  By  the  Right  Rev.  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Ava  and  Pegu.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.-268  and  vi ii.  —326,  cloth. 
1880.  21s. 

BIRCH. — Fasti  Monastioi  Aevi  Saxontci  ;  or,  An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Heads  of 
Religious  Houses  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations.  By  Walter  de 
Gray  Birch.  8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  114,  cloth.  1873.  5s. 

BIRD. — Physiological  Essays.  Drink  Craving,  Differences  in  Men,  Idiosyncrasy,  and 
the  Origin  of  Disease.  By  Robert  Bird,  M.D.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  246,  cloth.  1870.  7s.  Gd. 

BLADES.  — Shakspere  and  Typography.  Being  an  Attempt  to  show  Shakspere’s 
Personal  Connection  with,  and  Technical  Knowledge  of,  the  Art  of  Printing  ;  also 
Remarks  upon  some  common  Typographical  Errors,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Text  of  Shakspere.  By  William  Blades.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  78,  with  an  Illustra¬ 
tion,  cloth.  1872.  3s. 

BLADES. — The  Biography  and  Typography  of  WilltamCaxton,  England's  First 
Printer.  By  William  Blades.  Founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Author’s 
“Life  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton.”  Brought  up  to  the  Present  Date, 
and  including  all  Discoveries  since  made.  Elegantly  and  appropriately  2>rinted  in 
demy  8vo,  on  hand-made  paper,  imitation  old  bevelled  binding.  1877.  £1,  Is. 

BLAKEY. — Memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  Blakey,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Author  of  “Historical  Sketch  of  Moral  Science,”  &c., 
&c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller,  of  St.  Andrews  (Presbyterian  Church  of 
England),  Hammersmith.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiL-252,  eloth.  1879.  5s. 

BLEEK.— Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa  ;  or,  Hottentot  Fables  and  Tales, 
chiefly  Translated  from  Original  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
George  Grey,  K.C.B.  By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Post  Svo,  pp.  xxvi.  and  94, 
cloth.  1864.  3s.  6d. 

BLEEK.— A  Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk  Lore,  and  other  Texts.  By  W.  H. 
I.  Bleek.  Ph.D.  Folio,  pp.  21,  paper.  2s.  6d. 

BOEHMER.— Spanish  Reformers  of  Two  Centuries,  from  1520,  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  Described  by  E.  Boehmer,  D.D.,  Ph.  D.  Vol.  1,  Royal  8vo,  pp.  232, 
cloth.  1874.  12s.  6d.  Roxburgh,  15s. 

BOGARDUS.— Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting.— By  Adam  H.  Bogardus,  Cham¬ 
pion  Wing  Shot  of  the  World.  Embracing  Hints  for  Skilled  Marksmen.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Haunts  and  Habits  of  Game  Birds,  Flight  and  Resorts 
of  Water  Fowl,  Breeding  and  Breaking  of  Dogs.  With  full  Directions  on  Glass 
Ball  Shooting,  &c.  Edited  by  Charles  J.  Foster.  New  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  444. 
Illustrated,  cloth.  1878.  10s. 

BOJESEN. — A  Guide  to  the  Danish  Language.  Designed  for  English  Students. 
By  Mrs  Maria  Bojesen.  12mo,  pp.  250,  cloth.  1863.  5s. 

BOY  ENGINEERS.— See  under  Lukin. 

BOYD. — NAgAnanda  ;  or,  the  Joy  of  the  Snake  World.  A  Buddhist  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  Sa-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A. ,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowell.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi. 
and  100,  cloth.  1872.  4s.  6d. 

BRENTANO.— On  the  History  and  Development  of  Gilds,  and  the  Origin  of 
Trade-Unions.  By  Lujo  Brentano,  of  Aschaffenburg,  Bavaria,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophise.  1.  The  Origin  of  Gilds.  2.  Religious  (or  Social) 
Gilds.  3.  Town-Gilds  or  Gild-Merchants.  4.  Craft-Gilds.  5.  Trade-Unions. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  136,  cloth.  1870.  3s.  6d. 

BRETTE.— French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  University  of  London  from 
1839  to  1871.  Arranged  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.  D. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  278,  cloth.  3s.  6d.;  interleaved,  4s.  6d. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.— List  of  Publications  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  application. 

BROWN.— The  Dervishes  ;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.  By  John  P.  Brown, 
Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  416,  cloth,  with  24  Illustrations.  1868.  14s. 
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BROWN.— Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.  By  Charles 
Philip  Brown,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  aTelugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  &c.,  Professor 
of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  56,  cloth.  1869.  3s.  Gd. 

BROWNE.— How  TO  USE  the  Ophthalmoscope;  being  Elementary  Instruction  in 
Ophthalmoscopy.  Arranged  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Edgar  A.  Browne,  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  108. 
with  35  Figures,  cloth.  1876.  3s.  6d. 

BUCHNER.— Force  and  Matter  :  Empirico-Philosophical  Studies  intelligibly  ren¬ 
dered.  With  an  additional  Introduction  expressly  written  for  the  English  edition. 
By  Dr  Louis  Buchner.  Edited  by  J.  Frederick  Collingwood,  F.R.S.L.,  F.G.S. 
Second  English,  completed  from  the  Tenth  German  Edition.  With  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  civ.  and  272,  cloth.  1870.  7s.  6d. 

BUDGE.— Archaic  Classics.  Assyrian  Texts  ;  being  Extracts  from  the  Annals 
of  Shalmaneser  II.,  Sennacherib,  and  Assur-Bani-Pal.  With  Philological  Notes. 
By  Ernest  A.  Budge,  M.R.A.S.,  Assyrian  Exhibitioner,  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Small  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  44,  cloth.  1880.  7s.  6d. 

BURGESS. —Archeological  Survey  of  Western  India.  Report  of  the  First 
Season’s  Operations  in  the  Belgiim  and  Kaladgi  Districts.  Jan.  to  May  1874. 
By  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.  With  56  Photographs  and  Lithographic  Plates. 
Royal  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  45  ;  half  bound.  1875.  £2,  2s. 

BURGESS.— Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  KAthiAwad  and  Kachh,  being  the 
result  of  the  Second  Season’s  Operations  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western 
India,  1874-75.  By  J.  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.  Royal  4to,  pp.  x.  and  242,  with  74 
Plates ;  half  bound.  1876.  £3,  3s. 

BURGESS.— Report  on  the  Antiquities  in  the  Bidar  and  Aurangabad  Dis¬ 
tricts,  in  the  Territories  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Haiderabad,  being  the 
result  of  tile  Third  Season  s  Operations  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western 
India,  1875-76.  By  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Archaeological  Surveyor 
and  Reporter  to  Government,  Western  India.  Royal  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  138,  with 
63  Photographic  Plates  ;  half  bound.  1878.  £2,  2s. 

BURNELL. — Elements  of  South  Indian  Paleography,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century  a.d.,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  South  Indian 
Inscriptions  and  MSS.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  Second  enlarged  and  Improved 
Edition.  4to,  pp.  xiv.  and  148,  Map  and  35  Plates,  cloth.  1878.  £2, 12s.  6d. 

BURNELL.— A  Classified  Index  to  the  Sanskrit  BISS,  in  the  Palace  at 
Tanjore.  Prepared  for  the  Madras  Government.  By  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D.,  &c., 
&c.  4to,  stiff  wrapper.  Part  I.,  pp.  iv.-80,  Vedic  and  Technical  Literature; 
Part  II.,  pp.  iv.-SO,  Philosophy  and  Law.  Part  III.,  Drama,  Epics,  Puranas,  and 
Zantras ;  Indices.  1879.  10s.  each. 

BURNEY. — The  Boys’  BIanual  of  Seamanship  and  Gunnery,  compiled  for  the  use 
of  the  Training-Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Commander  C.  Burney,  R.N., 
F.R.G.S.,  Superintendent  of  Greenwich  Hospital  School.  Seventh  Edition.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  be  used  in  the  Training- 
Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxii.  and  352,  with  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  cloth.  6s. 

BURNEY. — The  Young  Seaman’s  BIanual  and  Rigger’s  Guide.  By  Commander 
C.  Burney,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected.  Approved 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xxxviii.  and  592, 
cloth.  With  200  Illustrations  and  16  Sheets  of  Signals.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

BURTON. — Captain  Richard  F.  Burton’s  Handbook  for  Overland  Expeditions  ; 
being  an  English  Edition  of  the  “Prairie  Traveller,”  a  Handbook  for  Overland 
Expeditions.  With  Illustrations  and  Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between 
the  Blississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  a  Blap.  By  Captain  Randolph  B.  Blarcy  (now 
General  and  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac).  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Captain  Richard  F.  Burton.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  270,  numerous  'Woodcuts,  Itinera¬ 
ries,  and  Map,  cloth.  1863.  6s.  6d. 

BUTLER. — The  Spanish  Teacher  and  Colloquial  Phrase-Book.  An  easy  and 
agreeable  method  of  acquiring  a  Speaking  Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
By  Francis  Butler.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  240,  half-roan.  2s.  6d. 

BUTLER. — Hungarian  Poems  and  Fables  for  English  Readers.  Selected  and 
Translated  by  E.  D.  Butler,  of  the  British  Bluseum  ;  with  Illustrations  by  A.  G. 
Butler.  Foolscap,  pp.  vi.  and  88,  limp  cloth.  1877.  2s. 

CAITHNESS. — Serious  Letters  to  Serious  Friends.  By  the  Countess  of  Caith¬ 
ness,  Authoress  of  “  Old  Truths  in  a  New  Light.”  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  352, 
cloth.  1877.  7s.  Gd. 
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CAITHNESS.— Lectures  on  Popular  and  Scientific  Subjects.  By  tlie  Earl  of 
Caithness,  F.R.S.  Delivered  at  various  times  and  places.  Second  enlarged 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  174,  cloth.  1879.  2s.  6d. 

CALDER. — The  Coming  Era.  By  Alexander  Calder,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  Author  of  “The  Man  of  the  Future. ”  8vo,  pp.  422,  cloth.  1879. 
10s.  Gd. 

CALDWELL. — A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian,  or  South  Indian 
Family  of  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  A  second,  corrected, 
and  enlarged  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  804,  cloth.  1875.  28s. 

CALL.— Reverberations.  Revised.  With  a  chapter  from  My  Autobiography. 
By  W.  M.  W.  Call,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “Lyra  Hellenica”  and 
“Golden  Histories.”  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.  1875.  4s.  6d. 

CALLAWAY.— Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus.  In 
their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Callaway,  M.D.  Vol.  I.,  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.  1868.  16s. 

CALLAWAY.— The  Rf.ligious  System  of  the  Amazulu. 

Part  I.— Unkulunkulu  ;  or,  The  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  Transla¬ 
tion  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo,  pp. 
128,  sewed.  1868.  4s. 

Part  II.—  Amatongo ;  or,  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  qwn  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo,  pp.  127,  sewed.  1869.  4s. 

Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula  ;  or,  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu, 
in  their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo,  pp.  150,  sewed.  1870.  4s. 

Part  IV. — On  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  8vo,  pp.  40,  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

CAMERINI.— L’Eco  Italiano  ;  a  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conversation.  By  E. 
Camerini.  With  a  Vocabulary.  12mo,  pp.  98,  cloth.  1860.  4s.  6d. 

CAMPBELL. — The  Gospel  of  the  World’s  Divine  Order.  By  Douglas  Camp¬ 
bell.  New  Edition.  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  364,  cloth.  1877.  4s.  6d. 

CANDID  Examination  of  Theism.  By  Physicus.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  198, 
cloth.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

CANTICUM  CANTICORUM,  reproduced  in  facsimile,  from  the  Scriverius  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  AVith  an  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Introduction  by  I.  Ph. 
Berjeau.  Folio,  pp.  36,  with  16  Tables  of  Illustrations,  Vellum.  1860.  £2,  2s. 

CAREY.— The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By  H.  C.  Carey.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  pp.  474,  cloth.  1856.  10s.  6d. 

CARNEGY.-  Notes  on  the  Land  Tenures  and  Revenue  Assessments  of  Upper 
India.  By  P.  Carnegy.  Crown  8vo. ,  pp.  viii.-136  and  forms.  Cloth.  1874.  6s. 

CATHERINE  II. ,  Memoirs  of  the  Empress.  Written  by  herself.  AVith  a  Preface 
by  A.  Herzen.  Trans,  from  the  French.  12mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  352,  bds.  1859.  7s.  6d. 

CATLIN. — O-Kee-Pa.  A  Religious  Ceremony  ;  and  other  Customs  of  the  Mandans. 
By  George  Catlin.  With  13  coloured  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  pp.  vi.  and  52, 
cloth.  1867.  14s. 

CATLIN.— The  Lifted  and  Subsided  Rocks  of  America,  with  their  Influence  on 
the  Oceanic,  Atmospheric,  and  Land  Currents,  and  the  Distribution  of  Races. 
By  George  Catlin.  With  2  Maps.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  238,  cloth.  1870.  6s.  6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut  your  Mouth  and  save  your  Life.  By  George  Catlin,  Author  of 
“  Notes  of  Travels  amongst  the  North  American  Indians,”  &c.  &c.  AVith  29  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Seventh  Edition,  considerably  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  106,  cloth.  1878.  2s.  6d. 

CAXTON  CELEBRATION,  1877.— Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  Anti¬ 
quities,  Curiosities,  and  Appliances  Connected  with  the  Art  of  Printing. 
Edited  by  G.  Bullen,  F.S.  A.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  472,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CAZELLES.— Outline  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy.  By  Dr  AV.  E.  Cazelles. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingliam.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
156,  cloth.  1875.  3s.  6d. 

CHALMERS.— The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality  of 
“  The  Old  Philosopher,”  Lau-tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  62,  cloth.  1868.  4s.  6d. 
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CHAPMAN.  —  Chloroform  and  other  Anaesthetics  :  Their  History  and  Use  dur¬ 
ing  Childbirth.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.  8vo,  pp.  51,  sewed.  1859.  Is. 

CHAPMAN.— DlARRHCEA  and  Cholera  :  Their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Treatment 
through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D,, 
M.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  8vo,  pp.  xix.  and  248,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN. — Medical  Charity  :  its  Abuses,  and  how  to  remedy  them.  By  John 
Chapman,  M.D.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  108,  cloth.  1874.  2s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Sickness,  and  how  to  Prevent  it.  An  Explanation  of  its 
Nature  and  Successful  Treatment,  through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System, 
by  means  of  the  Spinal  Ice  Bag  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  General  Principles 
of  Neuro-Therapeutics.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  112,  cloth.  1868.  3s. 

CHAPTERS  on  Christian  Catholicity.  By  a  Clergyman.  8vo,  pp.  282,  cloth. 
1878.  5s. 

CHARNOCK.— A  Glossary  of  the  Essex  Dialect.  By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock, 
Ph.Dr.,  F.S.A.  Fcap.,  pp.  xii.-64,  cloth.  1880.  3s.  6d. 

CHAUCER  SOCIETY.— Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum.  List  of  Publications 
on  application. 

CHILDERS. — A  Pali-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents,  and  with 
numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.  Compiled  by  Robert  Caesar 
Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Imperial  8vo,  double  columns,  pp. 
648,  cloth.  1875.  £3,  3s. 

CHILDERS.— The  Mahaparinibbanasutta  of  the  Sctta  Pitaka.— The  Pali  Text. 
Edited  by  the  late  Professor  R.  C.  Childers.  8vo,  pp.  72,  limp  cloth.  1878.  5s. 

CHINTAMON.— A  Commentary  on  the  Text  of  the  Bhagavad-GitX  ;  or,  the 
Discourse  between  Khrishna  and  Arjunwof  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanskrit  Philoso¬ 
phical  Poem.  With  a  few  Introductory  Papers.  By  Hurrychund  C'hintamon, 
Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Guicowar  Mulhar  Rao  Maharajah  of  Baroda.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  118,  cloth.  1874.  6s. 

CIVILISED  CHRISTIANITY. — A  reply  to  “Modern  Christianity  a  Civilised  Heathen¬ 
ism.”  Being  some  Commonplace  Reflections  on  Orthodoxy.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  238,  cloth.  1876.  Is. 

CLARK. — A  Forecast  of  the  Religion  of  the  Future.  Being  Short  Essays  on 
some  important  Questions  in  Religious  Philosophy.  By  W.  W.  Clark.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  232,  cloth.  1879.  5s. 

CLAUSEWITZ. — On  War.  By  General  Carl  von  Clausewitz.  Translated  by  Colonel 
J.  J.  Graham,  from  the  third  German  Edition.  Three  volumes  complete  in  one. 
Fcap  4to,  double  columns,  pp.  xx.  and  564,  with  Portrait  of  the  author,  cloth. 
1873.  £1,  Is. 

CLEMENT  AND  HUTTON. — Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  their 
Works.  A  Handbook  containing  Two  Thousand  and  Fifty  Biographical  Sketches. 
By  Clara  Erskine  Clement  and  Lawrence  Hutton.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  pp.  lxxxvii. 
386  and  44,  and  Ivii.  374  and  44,  cloth.  1879.  21s. 

COLEBROOKE. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas  Cole- 
brooke.  The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.  The  Life.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  492,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth. 
1873.  14s.  Yols.  II.  and  IIL  The  Essays.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E. 
B.  Cowell,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.  and  544,  and  x.  and  520,  cloth.  1873.  28s. 

COLENSO. — Natal  Sermons.  A  Series  of  Discourses  Preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Peter’s,  Maritzburg.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  William  Colenso, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  373,  cloth.  1866.  7s.  6d.  The  Second 
Series.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  1868.  5s. 

COLYMBIA.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  260,  cloth.  1873.  5s. 

“  The  book  is  amusing  as  well  as  clever.” — Athenaium.  “  Many  exceedingly  humorous  pas¬ 
sages”—  Public  Opinion.  “Deserves  to  be  read.” — Scotsman.  “  Neatly  done.”— Graphic. 
“  Very  amusing.” — Examiner. 

COMTE.— A  General  View  of  Positivism.  By  Auguste  Comte.  Translated  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges.  12mo,  pp.  xi.  and  426,  cloth.  1865.  8s.  6d. 

COMTE. — The  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion  :  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Auguste  Comte.  By  Richard  Congreve.  18mo,  pp.  428,  cloth.  1858.  6s.  6d. 
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COMTE.  —The  Positive  Philosophy  op  Auguste  Comte.  Translated  and  condensed 
by  Harriet  Martineau.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  Yol.  I.,  pp.  xxiv. 
and  400;  Yol.  II.,  pp.  xiv.  and  468.  1875.  25s. 

CONGREVE.  —The  Roman  Empire  op  the  West.  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  February  1855,  by  Richard  Congreve,  M.A. 
8vo,  pp.  176,  cloth.  1855.  4s. 

CONGREVE. — Elizabeth  of  England.  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  January  1862.  By  Richard  Congreve.  18mo,  pp.  114, 
sewed.  1862.  2s.  6d. 

CONTOPOULOS.— A  Lexicon  op  Modern  Greek-English  and  English  Modern 
Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  Part  I.  Modern  Greek-English.  Part  II.  English 
Modern  Greek.  8vo,  pp.  460  and  582,  cloth.  1877.  27s. 

CONWAY. — The  Sacred  Anthology  :  A  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  480, 
cloth.  1876.  12s. 

CONWAY. — Christianity.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A.,  Minister  of  South 
Place  Chapel,  and  at  the  Athenaeum,  Camden  Road.  18mo,  pp.  146,  stitched  in 
wrapper.  1876.  Is. 

CONWAY.— Human  Sacrifices  in  England.  Four  Discourses  by  Moncure  D. 
Conway.  18mo,  pp.  64,  sewed.  1876.  Is. 

CONWAY. — Idols  and  Ideals.  With  an  Essay  on  Christianity.  By  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Eastern  Pilgrimage,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  352, 
cloth.  1877.  5s. 

COOMARA  SWAMY.- — The  Dathayanra  ;  or,  The  History  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha,  in  Pali  verse.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation,  by  Mutu 
Coomara  Swamy,  F.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  174,  cloth.  1874.  10s.  6d.  English 
Translation.  With  Notes,  pp.  100.  6s. 

COOMARA  SWAMY.— Sutta  Nipata  ;  or,  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotama 
Buddha  (2500  years  old).  Translated  from  the  original  Pali.  With  Notes  and 
Introduction.  By  Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  F.R.  A. S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and 
160,  cloth.  1874.  6s. 

CORNELIA.  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  pp.  250,  boards.  1863.  Is.  6d. 

COTTA. — Geology  and  History.  A  popular  Exposition  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  in  Pre-historic  Times.  By  Bernhard  Yon  Cotta,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Mining,  Freiberg,  in  Saxony.  12mo,  pp. 
iv.  and  84,  cloth.  1865.  2s. 

COUSIN. — The  Philosophy'  of  Kant.  Lectures  by  Victor  Cousin.  Translated  from 
the  French.  To  which  is  added  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  of  Kant’s 
Life  and  Writings.  By  A.  G.  Henderson.  Large  post  8vo,  pp.  xciv.  and  194, 
cloth.  1864.  6s. 

COUSIN.  —Elements  of  Psychology  :  included  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  Locke’s 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  in  additional  pieces.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Cousin,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Caleb  S. 
Henry,  D.D.  Fourth  improved  Edition,  revised  according  to  the  Author’s  last 
corrections.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  568;  cloth.  1871.  8s. 

COWELL. — Prakrita-Prakasa  ;  or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi,  with  the 
Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamalia  ;  the  first  complete  Edition  of  the  Original 
Text,  with  various  Readings  from  a  collection  of  Six  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  East  India 
House  ;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and  Index  of  Prakrit  Words, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar.  By  Edward 
Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge. 
New  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  Additions,  and  Corrections.  Second  Issue. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  204,  cloth.  1868.  14s. 

COWELL. — A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Ordinary  Prakrit  of  the  Sanskrit 
Dramas.  With  a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By  E.  B.  Cowell, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Hon.  LL. D.  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  40,  limp  cloth.  1875.  3s.  6d. 

CRANBROOK. — Credibilia  ;  or,  Discourses  on  Questions  of  Christian  Faith.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinburgh.  Reissue.  Post  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  190, 
cloth.  1868.  3s.  6d. 
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CRANBROOK.— The  Founders  of  Christianity  ;  or,  Discourses  upon  the  Origin 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  and  324.  1868.  6s. 

CRAWFORD.-  Recollections  of  Travel  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  By 
James  Coutts  Crawford,  F.G.S.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Wellington,  &c.,&c.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  xvi. -468,  cloth.  1880.  18s. 

CROSLAND.— Apparitions  ;  All  Essay  explanatory  of  Old  Facts  and  a  New  Theory. 
To  which  are  added  Sketches  and  Adventures.  By  Newton  Crosland.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  viii.  and  166,  cloth.  1873.  2s.  6d. 

CUNNINGHAM. —The  Ancient  Geography  of  India.  I.  The  Buddhist  Period, 
including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang.  By 
Alexander  Cunningham,  Major-General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Retired).  With 
13  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  590,  cloth.  1870.  £1,  8s. 

CUNNINGHAM. — The  Stupa  of  Bharhut  :  A  Buddhist  Monument  ornamented  with 
numerous  Sculptures  illustrative  of  Buddhist  Legend  and  History  in  the  Third 
Century,  B.c.  By  Alexander  Cunningham,  C  S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Maj.-Gen.,  R.E.  (B.R.) 
Dir. -Gen.  Archaeol.  Survey  of  India.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  viii. -144,  with  57  Plates, 
cloth.  1879.  £3,  3s. 

CUSHMAN.— Charlotte  Cushman  :  Her  Letters  and  Memories  of  her  Life. 
Edited  by  her  friend,  Emma  Stebbins.  Square  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  308,  cloth. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  1879.  12s.  6d. 

CUST. — A  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.  Accompanied 
by  Two  Language  Maps  ;  also,  Classified  List  of  Languages  and  Dialects  and  a  List 
of  Authorities  for  each  Language.  By  Robert  N.  Cust,  late  of  H.M.  I.C.  S.,  and 
Hon.  Librarian  of  the  R.A.S.  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  198,  cloth.  1878.  12s. 

DANA. — A  Text-Book  of  Geology,  designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  James 
D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  &c.,  at  Yale  College.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  354,  cloth.  1876.  10s. 

DANA. — Manual  of  Geology,  treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special 
Reference  to  American  Geological  History  ;  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies, 
and  Schools  of  Science.  By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the 
World,  and  over  One  Thousand  Figures.  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  800,  and  Chart,  cl.  21s. 

DANA.— The  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told.  An  Introduction  to  Geology  for 
the  General  Reader  and  for  Beginners  in  the  Science.  By  J.  D.  Dana,  LL.D. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  xii.  and  264,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

DANA. — A  System  of  Mineralogy.  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  most 
Recent  Discoveries.  By  J.  D.  Dana,  aided  by  G.  J.  Brush.  Fifth  Edition,  re¬ 
written  and  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of  600  Woodcuts,  with 
Appendix  and  Corrections.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  xlviii.  and  892,  cloth.  £2,  2s. 

DANA. — A  Text  Book  of  Mineralogy.  With  an  Extended  Treatise  on  Crystallo¬ 
graphy  and  Physical  Mineralogy.  By  E.  S.  Dana,  on  the  Plan  and  with  the 
Co-operation  of  Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Over  800  Wood- 
cuts  and  1  Coloured  Plate.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  486,  cloth.  1879.  18s. 

DANA. — Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  ;  Containing  the  Elements  of 
the  Science  of  Minerals  and  Rocks,  for  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Mineralogist  and 
Geologist,  and  for  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  D.  Dana.  Third 
Edition,  rearranged  and  rewritten.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  474,  cloth.  1879.  7s.  6d. 

DATES  and  Data  Relating  to  Religious  Anthropology  and  Biblical  Archae¬ 
ology.  (Primaeval  Period.)  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  106,  cloth.  1876.  5s. 

DAY. — The  Prehistoric  Use  of  Iron  and  Steel  ;  with  Observations  on  certain 
matter  ancillary  thereto.  By  St.  John  Y.  Day,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  8vo,  pp. 
xxiv.  and  278,  cloth.  1877.  12s. 

DELEPIERRE. — Histoire  Litteraire  DES  Fous.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  184,  cloth.  1860.  5s. 

DELEPIERRE.— Macaroneana  Andra  ;  overum  Nouveaux  Melanges  de  Litterature 
Macaronique.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Small  4to,  pp.  180,  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  and  handsomely  bound  in  the  Roxbui-ghe  style.  1862.  10s.  6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Analyse  des  Travaux  de  la  Societe  des  Philobiblon  de  Lon- 
DRES.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Small  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  134,  bound  in  the  Rox- 
burghe  style.  1862.  10s.  6d. 
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DELEPIERRE.  —Revue  Analytiqtje  des  Ouvrages  ^Icrits  en  Centons,  depuis  les 
Temps  Anciens,  jusqu’au  xixWme  Sihcle.  Par  un  Bibliophile  Beige.  Small  4to, 
pp.  508,  stiff  covers.  18G8.  £1,  10s. 

DELEPIERRE.— Tableau  de  la  Litteiiature  du  Centon,  chez  les  anciens  et  chez 
les  MODERNES.  Small  4to.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  2  vols,  small  4to,  pp.  324 
and  318.  Paper  cover  1875.  £1,  Is. 

DELEPIERRE. — L’Enfer  :  Essai  Philosophique  et  Historique  sur  les  Legendes  de 
la  Vie  Future.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  160,  paper  wrapper. 
1876.  Gs.  Only  250  copies  printed. 

DENNYS. — A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
Being  a  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons  for  Domestic  and  Business  Purposes.  By 
N.  B.  Dennys,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.  1874.  30s. 

DENNYS.— A  Handbook  of  Malay  Colloquial,  as  spoken  in  Singapore,  being  a 
Series  of  Introductory  Lessons  for  Domestic  and  Business  purposes.  By  N.  B. 
Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.  A. S.  Impl.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  204,  cloth.  1878.  21s. 

DENNYS. — The  Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 
8vo,  pp.  166,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

DE  VERE. — Studies  in  English  :  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Life  of  our  Language. 
By  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  365,  cloth.  1867.  10s.  6d. 

DE  VERE. — Americanisms  :  The  English  of  the  New  World.  By  M.  Scheie  de 
Vere,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  685,  cloth.  1872.  20s. 

DE  VINNE. — The  Invention  of  Printing  :  A  Collection  of  Texts  and  Opinions. 
Description  of  Early  Prints  and  Playing  Cards,  the  Block-Books  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  the  Legend  of  Lourens  Janszoon  Coster  of  Haarlem,  and  the  Works  of 
John  Gutenberg  and  his  Associates.  Illustrated  with  Fac-similes  of  Eariy  Types 
and  Woodcuts.  By  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne.  Second  Edition.  In  royal  8vo,  elegantly 
printed,  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  embossed  portraits,  and  a  multitude  of  Fac¬ 
similes  and  Illustrations.  1877.  £1,  Is. 

DEWEY. — Classification  and  Subject  Index  for  cataloguing  and  arranging  the 
books  and  pamphlets  of  a  Library.  By  Melvil  Dewey.  8vo,  pp.  42,  boards. 
1876.  5s. 

DOBSON.— Monograph  of  the  Asiatic  Ciiiroptera,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Species 
of  Bats  in  the  Collection  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  By  G.  E.  Dobson, 
M.A.,  M.B. ,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  228,  cloth.  1876.  12s. 

D’ORSEY. — A  Practical  Grammar  of  Portuguese  and  English,  exhibiting  in  a 
Series  of  Exercises,  in  Double  Translation,  the  Idiomatic  Structure  of  both  Lan¬ 
guages,  as  now  written  and  spoken.  Adapted  to  Ollendorff’s  System  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  J.  D.  D’Orsey,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
the  English  Language  in  that  University.  Third  Edition.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  viii. 
and  298,  cloth.  1868.  7s. 

D’ORSEY. — Colloquial  Portuguese  ;  or.  Words  and  Phrases  of  Every-day  Life. 
Compiled  from  Dictation  and  Conversation.  For  the  Use  of  English  Tourists  in 
Portugal,  Brazil,  Madeira,  kc.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D’Orsey.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.  12mo,  pp,  viii.  and  126,  cloth.  186S.  3s.  6d. 

DOUGLAS.— Chinese-English  Dictionary  of  the  Vernacular  or  Spoken  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Amoy,  with  the  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and  Chin- 
Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  Carstairs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg.,  Missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  1  vol.  high  quarto,  double  columns,  pp. 
632,  cloth.  1873.  £3,  3s. 

DOUGLAS. — Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  King’s  College.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  118,  cloth.  1875.  5s. 

DOUGLAS. — The  Life  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Translated  from  the  Chinese.  With  an 
Introduction.  By  Robert  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  King’s  College.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  106,  cloth.  1877.  5s. 

DOUSE. — Grimm’s  Law.  A  Study  ;  or,  Hints  towards  an  Explanation  of  the  so- 
called  “Lautversehiebung  to  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on  the  Primitive 
Indo-European  K,  and  several  Appendices.  By  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse.  8vo 
pp.  xvi.  and  232,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

DOWSON.— A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Religion,  Geo¬ 
graphy,  History,  and  Literature.  By  John  Dowson,  hi  R.A.S.,  late  Professor 
of  Hindustani,  Staff  College.  Post  8vo,  pp.  432,  cloth.  1879.  16s. 
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DOWSON.— A  Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustan!  Language.  By  John  Dow- 
son,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.  and  264,  with  8  Plates,  cloth.  1872.  10s.  6d. 

DOWSON. — A  Hindustani  Exercise  Book;  containing  a  Series  of  Passages  and 
Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S., 
Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  100,  limp 
cloth.  1872.  2s.  6d. 

DUNCAN. — Geography  of  India,  comprising  a  Descriptive  Outline  of  all  India, 
and  a  Detailed  Geographical,  Commercial,  Social,  and  Political  Account  of  each 
of  its  Provinces.  With  Historical  Notes.  By  George  Duncan.  Tenth  Edition 
(Revised  and  Corrected  to  date  from  the  latest  Official  Information).  18mo,  pp. 
viii.  and  182,  limp  cloth.  1880.  Is.  6d. 

DUSAR. — A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language  ;  with  Exercises.  By  P.  Friedrich 
Dusar,  First  German  Master  in  the  Military  Department  of  Cheltenham  College. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.-20S,  cloth.  1879.  4s.  6d. 

DUTT. — Historical  Studies  and  Recreations.  By  Shoshee  Chunder  Dutt,  Bai 
Bahadoor.  Vol.  I.  The  World’s  History  Retold,  in  Two  Parts  : — I.  The  Ancient 
World. —  II.  The  Modern  World.  Yol.  II.  Bengal:  An  Account  of  the  Country 
from  the  Earliest  Times — The  Great  Wars  of  India— The  Ruins  of  the  Old  World 
read  as  Milestones  of  Civilisation.  Two  vols.  demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.-469,  viii.-588, 
cloth.  1879.  £1,  12s. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY.  —  Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.  Extra 
Series.  Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper,  two  guineas,  per 
annum.  List  of  publications  on  application. 

EASTWICK. — Khirad  Afroz  (the  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  ByMaulavf 
Hafizu’d-din.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Hindustani  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
M.R.A.  S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  Haileybury  College.  Imperial  8vo,  pp. 
xiv.  and  319,  cloth.  Reissue,  1867.  18s. 

ECHO  (Deutsches).  The  German  Echo.  A  Faithful  Mirror  of  German  Conver¬ 
sation.  By  Ludwig  Wolfram.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Henry  P.  Skelton. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  130  and  70,  cloth.  1863.  3s. 

ECHO  FRANfAIS.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Conversation.  By  Fr.  de  la  Fruston. 
With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Anthony  Maw  Border.  Post  8vo,  pp.  120  and 
72,  cloth.  1860.  3s. 

ECO  ITALIANO  (L’).  A  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conversation.  By  Eugene 
Camerini.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Henry  P.  Skelton.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
vi.,  128,  and  98,  cloth.  1860.  4s.  6d. 

ECO  DE  MADRID.  The  Echo  of  Madrid.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Spanish  Con¬ 
versation.  By  J.  E.  Hartzenbusch  and  Henry  Lemming.  With  a  complete 
Vocabulary,  containing  copious  Explanatory  Remarks.  By  Henry  Lemming. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.,  144,  and  83,  cloth.  1860.  5s. 

EDDA  S.EMUNDAR  Hinns  Froda.  The  Edda  of  Ssemund  the  Learned.  Translated 
from  the  Old  Norse,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Complete  in  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
and  152,  andpp.  viii.  and  170,  cloth.  1866.  7s.  6d. 

EDKINS.— China’s  Place  in  Philology.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xxiii.  and  403,  cloth.  1871.  10s.  6d. 

EDKINS. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  Characters.  By  J.  Edkins, 
D.D.,  Peking,  China.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  340,  paper  boards.  1876.  18s. 

EDKINS.— Religion  in  China;  containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions 
of  the  Chinese  :  with  Observations  on  the  prospects  of  Christian  Conversion 
amongst  that  People.  By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
xvi.  and  260,  cloth.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

EDKINS. — Chinese  Buddhism:  A  Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Critical.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Religion  in  China,” 
“  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  Characters,”  “A  Mandarin  Grammar,” 
&c.  With  an  Index  by  John  Wylie.  Post  8vo,  pp.  456,  cloth.  1880.  18s. 

EDWARDS.— Memoirs  of  Libraries,  together  with  a  Practical  Handbook  of  Library 
Economy.  By  Edward  Edwards.  Numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  1,  pp.  xxviii.  and  841 ;  Vol.  2,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  1104.  1859.  £2,  8s. 

Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8vo,  cloth.  £4,  4s. 
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EDWARDS. — Chapters  op  the  Biographical  History  op  the  French  Academy. 
1629-1863.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Unpublished  Chronicle  “  Liber  de 
Hyda.”  By  Edward  Edwards.  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  180,  cloth.  1864.  6s. 

Ditto,  large  paper,  royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

EDWARDS.— Libraries  and  Founders  op  Libraries.  By  Edward  Edwards.  8vo, 
pp.  xix.  and  506,  cloth.  1865.  18s. 

Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8vo,  cloth.  £1,  10s. 

EDWARDS.— Free  Town  Libraries,  their  Formation,  Management,  and  History  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America.  Together  with  Brief  Notices  of  Book 
Collectors,  and  of  the  respective  Places  of  Deposit  of  their  Surviving  Collections. 
By  Edward  Edwards.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  634,  cloth.  1869.  21s. 

EDWARDS.— Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum,  with  Notices  of  its 
Chief  Augmentors  and  other  Benefactors.  1570-1870.  By  Edward  Edwards. 
With  Illustrations  and  Plans.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  780,  cloth.  1870.  30s. 
EGER  AND  GRIME. — An  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop  Percy’s 
Folio  Manuscripts,  about  1650  A. D.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  4to,  large  paper,  half  bound,  Roxburghe  style,  pp. 
64.  1867.  10s.  6d. 

EGGELING. — See  Yardhamana. 

EGYPTIAN  GENERAL  STAFF  PUBLICATIONS 
Provinces  of  the  Equator  :  Summary  of  Letters  and  Reports  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Part  1.  1874.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  90,  stitched,  with  Map. 

1877.  5s. 

General  Report  on  the  Province  of  Kordofan.  Submitted  to  General  C.  P. 
Stone,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Egyptian  Army.  By  Major  H.  G.  Prout, 
Corps  of  Enginers,  Commanding  Expedition  of  Reconnaissance.  Made  at  El- 
Obeiyad  (Kordofan),  March  12th,  1876.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  232,  stitched,  with 
6  Maps.  1877.  10s.  6d. 

Report  on  the  Seizure  by  the  Abysstnians  of  the  Geological  and  Mineralo- 
gical  Reconnaissance  Expedition  attached  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Egyptian 
Army.  By  L.  H.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  the  Expedition.  Containing  an  Account 
of  the  subsequent  Treatment  of  the  Prisoners  and  Final  Release  of  the  Com¬ 
mander.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  126,  stitched,  with  a  Blap.  1878.  7s.  Cd 

EGYPTIAN  CALENDAR  for  the  year  1295  A.H.  ,(1878  a.d.)  :  Corresponding  with  the 
years  1594,  1595  of  the  K  optic  Era.  Svo,  pp.  98,  sewed.  1878.  2s.  6d. 

EHRLICH. — French  Reader  :  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  H.  W.  Ehrlich. 

12mo,  pp.  viii.  and  125,  limp  cloth.  1877.  Is.  6d. 

EITEL. — Buddhism  :  Its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects.  In  Three 
Lectures.  By  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  130. 
1873.  5s. 

EITEL. — Feng-Shui  ;  or,  The  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China.  By  E.  J. 

Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  84,  sewed.  1873.  6s. 

EITEL.— Handbook  for  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  224,  cloth 
1870.  18s. 

ELLIS.— Etruscan  Numerals.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Svo,  pp.  52,  sewed.  1876.  2s.  6d. 

ELLIOT.  —Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folk-Lore,  and  Distribution  of  the  Races 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India.  By  the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot, 
K.C.B.  Edited,  revised,  and  rearranged  by  John  Beames,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  In 
2  vols.  demy  Svo,  pp.  xx.,  370,  and  396,  with  3  large  coloured  folding  Maps,  cloth. 
1869.  £1,  16s. 

ELLIOT.— The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The  Muhammadan 
Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B., 
East  India  Company’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Revised  and  continued  by  Professor 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S. ,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  o.p. — Vol.  II., 
pp.  x.  and  580,  cloth.  18s. — Vol.  III.,  pp.  xii.  and  627,  cloth.  24s. — Vol.  IV.] 
pp.  xii.  and  564,  cloth.  1872.  21s.— Vol.  V..  pp.  x.  and  576,  cloth.  1873.’ 
21s. — Vol.  VI.,  pp.  viii.  574,  cloth.  21s. — Vol.  VII.,  pp.  viii.-574.  1877.  21s. 
Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  xxxii.-444.  With  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  General 
Index.  1877.  24s. 

ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY. — Subscription,  10s.  6d.  per  annum.  List  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  application. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY  (THE). 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  uniformly  bound. 

I.  to  III. — A  History  op  Materialism,  and  Criticism  of  its  present  Importance. 

By  Professor  P.  A.  Lange.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  German 
by  Ernest  C.  Thomas.  In  three  volumes.  Yol.  I.  Second  Edition, 
pp.  350.  1878.  10s.  6d. — II.,  pp.  viii.  and  398.  1880.  10s.  6d. — 

III.  in  the  Press. 

IY. — Natural  Law  :  an  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  Edith  Simcox.  Second 
Edition.  Pp.  366.  1878.  10s.  6d. 

Y.  and  YI. — Tiie  Creed  op  Christendom  ;  its  Foundations  contrasted  with  Super¬ 
structure.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction. 
In  two  volumes,  pp.  280  and  290.  1879.  15s. 

VII. — Outlines  op  the  History  op  Religion  to  the  Spread  op  the 

Universal  Religions.  By  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.,  with  the  author’s  assist¬ 
ance.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  xx.  and  250.  1880.  7s.  6cl. 

VIII. — Religion  in  China;  containing  a  brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions 

of  the  Chinese;  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Christian 
Conversion  amongst  that  People.  By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking. 
Second  Edition.  Pp.  xvi.  and  260.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

IX. — A  Candid  Examination  op  Theism.  By  Physicus.  Pp.  216. 
1878.  7s.  6d. 

X.' — The  Colour-Sense  ;  its  Origin  and  Development ;  an  Essay  in  Com¬ 
parative  Psychology.  By  Grant  Allen,  B.A.,  author  of  “Phy¬ 
siological  ^Esthetics.’’  Pp.  xii.  and  282.  1879.  10s.  6d. 

XI. — The  Philosophy  of  Music  ;  being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in 
February  and  March  1877.  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E., 
Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon.  Pp.  336.  1879.  10s.  6d. 

j Extra  Series. 

I.  and  II. — LESSING :  His  Life  and  Writings.  By  James  Sime,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  pp.  xxii.  and  328,  and  xvi.  and  358,  with  por¬ 
traits.  1879.  21s. 

III. — An  Account  op  the  Polynesian  Race  :  its  Origin  and  Migrations, 
and  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People  to  the  Times  of 
Kamehameha  I.  By  Abraham  Fornander,  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Island  of  Maui,  H.I.  Pp.  xvi.  and  248.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

IV.  and  V. —  Oriental  Religions,  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion — 
India.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  In  2  vols.,  pp.  viii.  and  408;  viii. 
and  402.  1879.  21s. 

ETHERINGTON.— The  Student’s  Grammar  op  the  Hind!  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Etlierington,  Missionary,  Benares.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv., 
255,  and  xiii.,  cloth.  1873.  12s. 

FALKE. — Art  in  the  House.  Historical,  Critical,  and  iEsthetical  Studies  on  the 
Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  the  Dwelling.  By  Jacob  von  Falke,  Vice-Director 
of  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Charles  C.  Perkins,  M.A.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xxx. 
356,  cloth.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  60  Plates,  and  over  150  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  1878.  £3. 

FARLEY.— Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  By  J.  Lewis  Farley,  author  of 
“The  Resources  of  Turkey,”  &c.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  270,  cloth  gilt.  1878. 
10s.  6d. 

FEUERBACH.— The  Essence  of  Christianity.  By  Ludwig  Feuerbach.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Marian  Evans,  translator  of  Strauss’s  “  Life 
of  Jesus.”  Large  post  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  340,  cloth.  1871.  6s. 

FICHTE.— J.  G.  Fichte’s  Popular  Works  :  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar— The  Voca¬ 
tion  of  Man— The  Doctrine  of  Religion.  With  a  Memoir  by  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  564,  cloth.  1873.  15s. 

FICHTE.— The  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age.  By  J ohann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  271,  cloth. 
1847.  6s. 

FICHTE.— Memoir  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  By  William  Smith.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  168,  cloth.  1848.  4s. 
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FICHTE.— On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its  Manifestations.  By  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Post  8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  131,  cloth.  1848.  3s. 

FICHTE. — The  Science  of  Knowledge.  By  J.  G.  Fichte.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  A.  E.  Kroeger.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  378,  cloth.  1868.  10s. 

FICHTE.— The  Science  of  Rights.  By  J.  G.  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  A.  E.  Ki'oeger.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  506,  cloth.  1869.  10s. 

FICHTE. — New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  By  J.  G.  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  E.  Kroeger.  Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  182,  cloth.  1869.  6s. 

FIELD.— Outlines  OF  an  International  Code.  By  David  Dudley  Field.  Second 
Edition.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  iii.  and  712,  sheep.  1876.  £2,  2s. 

FIGANIERE. — Elva  :  A  Story  of  the  Dark  Ages.  By  Viscount  de  Figaniere,  G.C. 
St.  Anne,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  194,  cloth.  1878.  5s. 

FITZGERALD. — Australian  Orchids.  By  R.  D.  Fitzgerald,  F.L.S.  Folio. — Part  I. 

7  Plates. — Part  II.  10  Plates. — Part  IH.  10  Plates. — Part  IV.  10  Plates. — - 
Part  V.  10  Plates.  Each  Part,  Coloured  21s.;  Plain,  10s.  6d. 

FISCHEL.— Specimens  of  Modern  German  Prose  and  Poetry;  with  Notes, 
Grammatical.  Historical,  and  Idiomatical.  To  which  is  added  a  Short  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  German  Literature.  By  Dr.  M.  M.  Fischel,  formerly  of  Queen’s 
College,  Harley  Street,  and  late  German  Master  to  the  Stockwell  Grammar  School. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.-280,  cloth.  1880.  4s. 

FISKE.— The  Unseen  World,  and  other  Essays.  By  John  Fiske,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  350.  1876.  10s. 

FISKE. — Myths  and  Myth-Makers;  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions,  interpreted  by 
Comparative  Mythology.  By  John  Fiske,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Librarian,  and 
late  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  260,  cloth. 
1873.  10s.  6d. 

FORJETT.  —External  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  E.  H.  Forjett.  8vo,  pp. 
114,  cloth.  1874.  2s.  6d. 

FORNANDER.— An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Race:  its  Origin  and  Migration, 
and  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People  to  the  Times  of  Kamehameha  I. 
By  Abraham  Fornander,  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Island  of  Maui,  H.I.  Vol.  I.  post 
Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  248,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

FORSTER. — Political  Presentments. — By  William  Forster,  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  122,  cloth.  1878.  4s.  6d. 

FOX. — Memorial  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  by  W.  J.  Fox.  12  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.  5s.  each. 

FRANKLYN.— Outlines  of  Military  Law,  and  the  Laws  of  Evidence.  By  H.  B. 
Franklyn,  LL.B.  Crown  16mo,  pp.  viii.  and  152,  cloth.  1874.  3s.  6d. 

FRIEDRICH.  — Progressive  German  Reader,  with  Copious  Notes  to  the  First  Part. 
By  P.  Friedrich.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  166,  cloth.  1868.  4s.  6d. 

FRIEDRICH. — A  Grammatical  Course  of  the  German  Language.  By  P.  Fried¬ 
rich.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  102,  cloth.  1877.  3s.  6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  with  Exercises.  By  P. 
Friedrich.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.  1870.  4s.  6d. 

FRIEDERICI.— Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  or  a  Complete  List  of  Books,  Papers, 
Serials,  and  Essays,  published  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  Germany  and 
France ;  on  the  History,  Geography,  Religions,  Antiquities,  Literature,  and 
Languages  of  the  East.  Compiled  by  Charles  Friederici.  Svo,  boards.  1876, 
pp.  86,  2s.  6d.  38/7,  pp.  100,  3s.  1878,  pp.  112,  3s.  6d. 

FRCEMBLING.— Graduated  German  Reader.  Consisting  of  a  Selection  from  the 
most  Popular  Writers,  arranged  progressively;  with  a  complete  Vocabulary  for 
the  first  part.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Frcembling.  Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  viii.  and 
306,  cloth.  1879.  3s.  6d. 

FRCEMBLING.— Graduated  Exercises  for  Translation  into  German.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  Extracts  from  the  best  English  Authors,  arranged  progressively  ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  Idiomatic  Notes.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Frcembling,  Ph.D., 
Principal  German  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and 
322,  cloth.  With  Notes,  pp.  66.  1867.  4s.  6d.  Without  Notes,  4s. 
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FROUDE.  The  Book  of  Job.  By  J.  A.  Fronde,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Review.  Svo,  pp.  38,  cloth.  Is. 

FRYER.  —The  Khyeng  People  of  the  Sandoway  District,  Abakan.  By  G.  E. 
Fryer,  Major,  M.S.C.,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Sandoway.  With  2  Plates.  8vo, 
pp.  44,  cloth.  1875.  3s.  6d. 

FRYER.  Pali  Studies.  No.  T.  Analysis,  and  Pali  Text  of  the  Subodhalankara,  or 
Easy  Rhetoric,  by  Sangharakkhita  Thera.  Svo,  pp.  35,  cloth.  1875.  3s,  Gd. 

FRUSTON. — Echo  Franca  is.  A  Practical  Guide  to  French  Conversation.  By  F. 
de  la  Fruston.  With  a  Vocabulary.  12mo,  pp.  vi.  and  192,  cloth.  3s. 

FURNIVALL. — Education  in  Early  England.  Some  Notes  used  as  forewords  to 
a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  “  Manners  and  Meals  in  Olden  Times,”  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.  A.  Svo,  pp.  4  and  Ixxiv., 
sewed.  1867.  Is. 

GALLOWAY. — A  Treatise  on  Fuel.  Scientific  and  Practical,  By  Robert  Gallo- 
way,  M.R.I.A.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  pp.  X.-136,  cloth. 
1880.  6s. 

GARBE. — See  Vaitana  Sutra. 

GARRETT.— A  Classical  Dictionary  of  India  :  Illustrative  of  the  Mythology, 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  &c.,  of  the  Hindus. 
By  John  Garrett,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Mysore.  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  794, 
cloth.  With  Supplement,  pp.  160.  1871  and  1873.  £1,  16s. 

GAUTAMA.  —  The  Institutes  of  Gautama.  Edited,  with  an  Index  of  Words,  by 
Adolf  Friedrich  Stenzler,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Breslau.  Svo,  pp.  80,  1876,  stitched,  3s.  6d.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

GAZETTEER  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Edited  by  Charles  Grant, 
Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Second  Edition. 
With  a  very  large  folding  Map  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Demy  Svo,  pp. 
clvii.  and  582,  cloth.  1870.  £1,  4s. 

GEIGER. — A  Peep  at  Mexico;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across- the  Republic  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf,  in  December  1873  and  January  1874.  By  J.  L.  Geiger, 
F.R. G.S.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  368,  with  Maps  and  45  Original  Photographs.  Cloth, 
24s. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE  (The)  :  or.  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology.  With 
which  is  incorporated  “The  Geologist.”  Edited  by  Henry  Woodward,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  of  the  British  Museum.  Assisted  by  Professor  John  Moi-ris, 
M.A.,F.G.S.,  &e.,  and  Robert  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  L.  &  E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Svo,  cloth.  1866  to  1879.  20s.  each. 

GILES. — Hebrew  and  Christian  Records  ;  An  Historical  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Age  and  Authorship  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles, 
Rector  of  Sutton,  Surrey,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford. 
Now  first  Published  complete.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Hebrew  Records. — Vol.  II, 
Christian  Records.  Svo,  pp.  442  and  440,  cloth.  1877.  24s. 

GILES. — Chinese  Sketches. — By  Herbert  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.’s  China  Consular 
Service.  8vo,  pp.  204,  cloth.  1875.  10s.  6d. 

GILES.— A  Dictionary  of  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By 
Herbert  A.  Giles.  4to,  pp.  65,  half  bound.  1873.  28s. 

GILES.— Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Character.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles.  8vo, 
pp.  118,  half  bound.  1874.  15s. 

GILES.— Chinese  without  a  Teacher.  Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  and  Useful 
Sentences  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles. 
12mo,  pp.  60,  half  bound.  1872.  5s. 

GILES. — The  San  Tzu  Ching  ;  or,  Three  Character  Classic  ;  and  the  Ch’Jen  Tsu 
Wen  ;  or,  Thousand  Character  Essay.  Metrically  Translated  by  Herbert  A.  Giles. 
12mo,  pp.  28,  half  bound.  1873.  2s.  6d. 

GLASS.— Advance  Thought.  By  Charles  E.  Glass.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  188, 
cloth.  1876.  6s. 

GOETHE’S  Faust. — See  under  Scoones. 

GOETHE'S  Minor  Poe-ms.  See  under  Selss. 
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GOLDSTUCKER. — A  Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and  improved 
from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  with  his 
sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Grammatical  Appen¬ 
dices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit-English  Vocabulary.  By  Theodore  Gold- 
stiicker.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to,  pp.  400.  1856-63.  6s.  each. 

GOOROO  SIMPLE.  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Venerable  G.  S.  and  his 
Five  Disciples,  Noodle,  Doodle,  Wiseacre,  Zany,  and  Foozle  ;  adorned  with  Fifty 
Illustrations,  drawn  on  wood,  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  A  companion  Volume  to 
“  Munchhausen  ”  and  “  Owlglass,”  based  upon  the  famous  Tamul  tale  of  the  Gooroo 
Paramartan,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  form  of  a  skilfully-constructed  consecutive 
narrative,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Eastern  wit  and  humour.  Elegantly 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  crown  8vo,  pp.  223,  richly  gilt  ornamental  cover,  gilt 
edges.  1861.  10s.  6d. 

GOVER. — The  Folk-Songs  op  Southern  India.  By  C.  E.  Gover,  Madras.  Con¬ 
tents :  Canarese  Songs  ;  Badaga  Songs  ;  Coorg  Songs  ;  Tamil  Songs  ;  The  Cural  ; 
Malayalam  Songs  ;  Telugu  Songs.  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  300,  cloth.  1872. 
10s.  6d. 

GRAMMATOGRAPHY.  A  Manual  of  Reference  to  the  Alphabets  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages.  Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F.  Bullhorn.  In 
1  vol.  royal  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth.  1861.  7s.  6d. 

GRAY. — Darwiniana  :  Essays  and  Reviews  pertaining  to  Darwinism.  By  Asa 
Gray.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  396,  cloth.  1877.  10s. 

GREEN. — Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem- Writers  :  An  Exposition  of  their  Simi¬ 
larities  of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  a  View  of  the  Emblem-Book 
Literature  down  to  a.D.  1616.  By  Henry  Green,  M.A.  In  one  volume,  pp.  xvi. 
572,  profusely  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photolith.  Plates,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  1870.  Large  medium  8vo,  £1,  lls.  6d.  ;  large  imperial  8vo.  £2, 12s.  6d. 

GREEN. — Andrea  Alciati,  and  liis  Books  of  Emblems  :  A  Biographical  and  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Study.  By  Henry  Green,  M.A.  With  Ornamental  Title,  Portraits, 
and  other  Illustrations.  Dedicated  to  Sir  William  Stirling-Max  well,  Bart.,  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Only  250  copies  printed.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  360, 
handsomely  bound.  1872.  £1,  Is. 

GREENE.— A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the 
French  Language;  or,  First  Lessons  in  French  (Introductory  to  Ollendorff’s 
Larger  Grammar).  By  G.  W.  Greene,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Brown 
University.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  rewritten.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  248,  cloth. 
1869.  3s.  6d. 

GREG.— Truth  versus  Edification.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  32,  cloth. 
1869.  Is. 

GREG.— Why  are  Women  Redundant?  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  40,  cloth. 
1869.  Is. 

GREG.  — Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  pp.  310  and  288,  cloth.  1877.  15s. 

GREG.— Mistaken  Aims  and  Attainable  Ideals  of  the  Artisan  Class.  By  W. 
R.  Greg.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  332,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

GREG.— Enigmas  of  Life.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Thirteenth  Edition,  with  a  postscript. 
Contents :  Realisable  Ideals.  Malthus  Notwithstanding.  Non-Survival  of  the 
Fittest.  Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development.  The  Significance  of  Life. 
De  Profuudis.  Elsewhere.  Appendix.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxii.  and  314,  cloth. 
1879.  10s.  6d. 

GREG.— Political  Problems  for  our  Age  and  Country.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Con¬ 
tents  :  I.  Constitutional  and  Autocratic  Statesmanship.  II.  England’s  Future 
Attitude  and  Mission.  III.  Disposal  of  the  Criminal  Classes.  IV.  Recent 
Change  in  the  Character  of  English  Crime.  V.  The  Intrinsic  Vice  of  Trade- 
Unions.  VI.  Industrial  and  Co-operative  Partnerships.  VII.  The  Economic 
Problem.  VIII.  Political  Consistency.  IX.  The  Parliamentary  Career.  X.  The 
Piice  we  pay  for  Self-government.  XI.  Vestryism.  XII.  Direct  v.  Indirect 
Taxation.  XIII.  The  New  Regime,  and  how  to  meet  it.  Demy  8vo,  pp  342. 
cloth.  1870.  10s.  6d. 

GREG.— The  Great  Duel  :  Its  true  Meaning  and  Issues.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Crown 
Svo,  pp.  96,  cloth.  1871.  2s.  6d. 
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GREG.— The  Creed  of  Christendom  ;  its  Foundations  contrasted  with  its  Super¬ 
structure.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Sixth  Edition.  With  a  New  Introduction.  2 
vols.  Post  8vo,  pp.  cxxiv.  and  156  ;  vi.  and  284,  cloth.  1879.  15s. 

GREG.— Rocks  Ahead  ;  or,  The  Warnings  of  Cassandra.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Second 
Edition,  with  a  Reply  to  Objeotors.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xliv.  and  236,  cloth.  1874. 
9s. 

GREG.— Interleaves  in  the  Workday  Prose  of  Twenty  Years.  By  Percy  Gre«- 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  128,  cloth.  1875.  2s.  6d. 

GREG.— The  Devil’s  Advocate.  By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of  “  Interleaves.”  2  vols. 
post  Svo,  pp.  iv.,  340,  and  352,  cloth.  1878.  £1,  Is. 

GREG.— Across  the  Zodiac:  The  Story  of  a  Wrecked  Reoord.  Deciphered, 
Translated,  and  Edited  by  Percy  Greg,  Author  of  “The  Devil’s  Advooate,”  &c.’ 
In  2  vols..  Crown  Svo,  pp.  vi.-296,  and  vi.-288,  cloth.  1880.  21s. 

GRIFFIN.— The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  Being  the  History  of  the  Principal  States 
in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Government.  By 
Lepel  H.  Griffin,  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab,  Author  of  “The  Punjab  Chiefs,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  In  1  vol.  royal 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  and  630,  cloth.  1873.  £1,  Is. 

GRIFFIN  — The  World  under  Glass.  By  Frederick  Griffin,  Author  of  “The 
Destiny  of  Man,”  “The  Storm  King,”  and  other  Poems.  Fcnp.  Svo,  pn.  204 
cloth  gilt.  1879.  3s.  6d. 

GRIFFIS.— The  Mikado’s  Empire.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan,  from  660  b.c.  to 
1872  a.d. — Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Observations,  and  Studies  in  Japan, 
1870-1874.  By  W.  E.  Griffis,  A.M.  8vo,  pp.  636,  cloth.  Illustrated.  1877. 
20s. 

GRIFFITH.— The  Birth  of  the  War  God,  and  other  Poems.  By  Kalidasa.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse  by  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.  A.  Seoond 
Corrected  Edition.  Post  Svo,  pp.  116,  cloth.  1879.  5s. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes  from  the  Ramayana,  Meghaduta,  &c.  Translated  by  Ralph 
T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  244,  cloth.  1870.  6s. 

Contents.— Preface — Ayodhya— Ravan  Doomed — The  Birth  of  Rama— The  Heir-Apparent— 
Manthara's  Guile — Dasaratha’s  Oath — The  Step-mother— Mother  and  Son — The  Triumph  of 
Love — Farewell  ? — The  Hermit’s  Son— The  Trial  of  Truth— The  Forest— The  Rape  of  Sita— 

Rama’s  Despair — The  Messenger  Cloud — Khumbakarna — The  Suppliant  Dove — True  Glory 

Feed  the  Poor — The  Wise  Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The  Ramavan  of  ValmIki.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  Ralph 
T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Books 
I.  and  II.,  demy  Svo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  440,  cloth.  1870.  18s. — Vol.  II.,  containing 
Book  II.,  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  504,  cloth. 
1871.  18s.— Vol.  III.,  demy  Svo,  pp.  390,  cloth.  1872.  15s.— Vol.  IV.,  demy 

8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  432,  cloth.  1873.  18s. — Vol.  V.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  360. 

Cloth.  1875.  15s.  The  complete  work,  5  vols.  £4,  4s. 

GROTE. — Review  of  the  Work  of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  entitled  “Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy.”  By  George  Grote,  Author  of  the  “  History 
of  Ancient  Greece,”  “  Plato,  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,”  &c.  12mo, 

pp.  112,  cloth.  1868.  3s.  6d. 

GROUT. — Zulu-Land  :  Or,  Life  among  the  Zulu-Ivafirs  of  Natal  and  Zulu-Land, 
South  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  352,  cloth.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

GHBERNATIS.— Zoological  Mythology  ;  or,  The  Legends  of  Animals.  By  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature  in  the  Instituto 
di  Studii  Superorii  e  di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  &c,  2  vols.  Svo,  pp.  xxvi. 

and  432,  and  vii.  and  442,  cloth.  1872.  £1,  8s. 

This  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  comparative  mythology  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  nations.  The  author  introduces  the  denizens  of  the  air,  earth,  and  water  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  characters  assigned  to  them  in  the  myths  and  legends  of  all  civilised  nations,  and  traces  the 
migration  of  the  mythological  ideas  from  the  times  of  the  early  Aryans  to  those  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Teutons. 

GUMPACH. — Treaty  Rights  of  the  Foreign  Merchant,  and  the  Transit  System 
in  China.  By  Johannes  von  Gumpach.  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  421,  sewed.  10s.  6d. 
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GUTHRIE.  — On  Mr.  Spencer’s  Formula  op  Evolution  as  an  Exhaustive  State¬ 
ment  op  the  Changes  op  the  Universe.  By  Malcolm  Guthrie.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
xii.-268,  cloth.  1879.  6s.  6d. 

HAAS.— Catalogue  op  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
4to,  pp.  viii.  and  188,  paper  boards.  1876.  21s. 

HAFIZ  OF  SHIRAZ.— Selections  prom  his  Poems.  Translated  from  the  Persian 
by  Hermann  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknell.  Demy  4to,  pp.  xx.  and 
384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate-paper,  with  appropriate  Oriental  Bordering  in  gold 
and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.  A.  1875.  i'2,  2s. 

HAGEN.  —  Norica  ;  or,  Tales  from  the  Olden  Time.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
August  Hagen.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  374.  1850.  5s. 

HALDEMAN.  — Pennsylvania  Dutch  :  A  Dialect  of  South  Germany  with  an  Infusion 
of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M. ,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  70,  cloth.  1872.  3s. 

6d. 

HALL. — On  English  Adjectives  in  -  Able,  with  Special  Reference  to  Reliable. 
By  FitzEdward  Hall,  C.E.,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon  ;  formerly  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence  in  King’s  College, 
London.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  238,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

HALL. — Modern  English.  By  FitzEdward  Hall,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  394,  cloth.  1873.  10s.  6d. 

HALL.— Sun  and  Earth  as  Great  Forces  in  Chemistry.  By  T.  W.  Hall,  M.D. 
L.R.C.S.E.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  220,  cloth.  1874.  3s. 

HALLOCK. — The  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide.  The  Game 
Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of  North  America  :  their  Habits  and  various  methods 
of  Capture,  &c.,  &c.  With  a  Directory  to  the  principal  Game  Resorts  of  the 
Country.  By  Charles  Hallock.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Maps  and 
Portrait.  1878.  15s. 

HAM.— The  Maid  of  Corinth.  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By  J.  Panton  Ham. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  65,  sewed.  2s.  6d. 

HARDY. — Christianity  and  Buddhism  Compared.  By  the  late  Rev.  R.  Spence 
Hardy,  Hon.  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo,  pp.  13S,  sewed.  1875.  7s.  6d. 

HARLEY.— The  Simplification  of  English  Spelling,  specially  adapted  to  the  Ris¬ 
ing  Generation.  An  easy  way  of  Saving  Time  in  Writing,  Printing,  and  Reading. 
By  Dr.  Geo.  Harley,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  8vo.  pp.  128,  cloth.  1877.  2s.  6d. 

HARRISON. — The  Meaning  op  History.  Two  Lectures  delivered  by  Frederic 
Harrison,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  80,  sewed.  1862.  Is. 

HARTZENBUSCH  and  Lemming.— Eco  de  Madrid.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Spanish 
Conversation.  By  J.  E.  Hartzenbuscli  and  H.  Lemming.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  250,  cloth.  1870.  5s. 

HASE.— Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas:  An  Historical  Survey.  By  Dr. 
Karl  Hase.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  W.  Jackson,  and  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp  288 
1880.  9s. 

HAUG.— Glossary  and  Index  of  the  Pahlavi  Texts  of  the  Book  of  Arda  Viraf, 
the  Tale  of  Gosht — J.  Fryano,  the  Hadokht  Nask,  and  to  some  extracts  from  the 
Dinkard  and  Nirangistan ;  prepared  from  Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa’s 
Glossary  to  the  Arda  Viraf  Namak,  and  from  the  Original  Texts,  with  Notes  on 
Pahlavi  Grammar  by  E.  W.  West,  Pli.D.  Revised  by  M.  Haug,  Ph.D.,  &c. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Bombay  Government.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  352,  sewed 
1874.  25s. 

HAUG.— Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the 
P ARSIS.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and 
428,  cloth.  1878.  16s. 

HAUPT.— The  London  Arbitrageur;  or,  The  English  Money  Market,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Foreign  Bourses.  A  collection  of  Notes  and  Formulas  for  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  of  Bills,  Stocks,  Shares,  Bullion,  and  Coins,  with  all  the  Important 
Foreign  Countries.  By  Ottomar  Haupt.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  196,  cloth. 
1870.  7s.  6d. 
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HAWKEN.  Upa-Sastea:  Comments,  Linguistic,  Doctrinal,  on  Sacred  and  Mythic 
Literature.  By  J.  D.  Hawkeu.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  288,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

HAZEN.— The  School  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and  France,  with  a  Diary  of  Siege 
Life  at  Versailles.  By  Brevet  Major-General  W.  B.  Hazen,  U.S.A.,  Col.  6th  In¬ 
fantry.  Svo,  pp.  40S,  cloth.  1872.  10s.  6d. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE  SOCIETY.  Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.  List  of 
publications  on  application. 

HEBREW  MIGRATION  FROM  EGYPT  (The).  Svo,  pp.  xii.-440,  cloth.  1879. 
16s. 

HECKER. — The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  bv  G.  B.  Babington, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  completed  by  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Child- Pil¬ 
grimages.  By  J.  F  C.  Heclcer.  Svo,  pp.  384,  cloth.  1859.  9s.  6d. 

Contents.— The  Black  Death— The  Dancing  Mania— The  Sweating  Sickness— Child  Pil¬ 
grimages. 

HEDLEY.— Masterpieces  of  German  Poetry.  Translated  in  the  measure  of  the 
Originals,  by  F.  H.  Hedley.  With  Illustrations  by  Loui3  Wanke.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  viii.  and  120,  cloth.  1876.  6s. 

HEINE.— Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  from  the  Prose  of  Heinrich  Heine.  With  a 
few  pieces  from  the  “  Book  of  Songs.”  Selected  and  Translated  by  J.  Snodgrass. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and  340,  cloth.  1879.  7s.  6d. 

HEINE. — Pictures  of  Travel.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Henry  Heine,  by 
Charles  G.  Leland.  7th  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  472,  with  Portrait 
cloth.  1873.  7s.  6d. 

HEINE.— Heine’s  Book  of  Songs.  Translated  by  Charles  G.  Leland.  Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  xiv.  and  240,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  1874.  7s.  6d. 

HENDRIK.— Memoirs  of  Hans  Hendrik,  the  Arctic  Traveller;  serving  under 
Kane,  Hayes,  Hall,  and  Nares,  1853-76.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from 
the  Eskimo  Language,  by  Dr.  Henry  Rink.  Edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Stephens, 
F.S.A.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  100,  Map,  cloth.  1878.  3s.  6d. 

HENNELL. — Present  Religion:  as  a  Faith  owning  Fellowship  with  Thought. 
Part  I.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  570,  cloth.  1865.  7s.  6d. 

HENNELL. — Present  Religion  :  as  a  Faith  owning  Fellowship  with  Thought. 
Part  II.  First  Division.  The  Intellectual  Effect  of  the  Religion  shown  as  a 
principle  of  Metaphysical  Comparativism.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  Crown  Svo,  pp. 
618,  cloth.  1873.  7s.  6d. 

HENNELL. — Comparativism  shown  as  furnishing  a  Religious  Basis  to  Morality. 
(Present  Religion.  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  Second  Division  :  Practical  Effect.)  By 
Sara  S.  Hennell.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  220,  stitched  in  wrapper.  1878.  3s.  6d. 

HENNELL. — Thoughts  IN  Aid  OF  Faith.  Gathered  chiefly  from  recent  Works  in 
Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  Post  8vo,  pp.  428,  cloth.  I860.  6s. 

HENWOOD.— The  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ;  with  Ap- 
liendices,  on  Subterranean  Temperature  ;  the  Electricity  of  Rocks  and  Veins:  the 
Quantities  of  Water  in  the  Cornish  Mines  ;  and  Mining  Statistics.  (Vol.  V.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Cornwall.)  By  William 
Jury  Henwood,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Svo,  pp.  x.  and  515;  with  113  Tables,  and  12 
Plates,  half  bound.  £2,  2s. 

HENWOOD. —  Observations  on  Metalliferous  Deposits,  and  on  Subterranean 
Temperature.  (Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society 
of  Cornwall.)  By  William  Jory  Henwood,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.  In  2  Parts.  Svo,  pp.  xxx.,  vii.  and  916;  with 
38  Tables,  31  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  6  Plates.  £1,  16s. 

HEPBURN. — A  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  With  an  English  and  Japanese 
Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  Svo,  pp. 
xxxii.,  632,  and  201,  cloth.  £8,  8s. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionary.  By  J.  C. 
Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  by  the  Author.  Square  fcap.,  pp.  vi.  and  536, 
cloth.  1873.  18s. 

HERNISZ. — A  Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese  Languages, 
for  the  Use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere.  By  Stanislas 
Hernisz.  Square  8vo,  pp.  274,  sewed.  1855.  10s.  6d. 

HERZEN.— Du  Developpemf.nt  des  Id^ies  Revolutionnaires  en  Russie.  Par 
Alexander  Herzen.  12mo,  pp.  xxiii.  and  144,  sewed.  1853.  2s.  6d. 

HERZEN. — A  separate  list  of  A,  Herzen’s  works  in  Russian  may  be  had  on 
application. 
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HILL. — The  History  op  the  Reform  Movement  in  the  Dental  Profession  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  twenty  years.  By  Alfred  Hill,  Licentiate  in  Dental  Sur¬ 
gery,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  400,  cloth.  1877.  10s.  6d. 

HINDOO  Mythology  Popularly  Treated.  Being  an  Epitomised  description  of 
the  various  Heathen  Deities  illustrated  on  the  Silver  Swami  Tea  Service  pre¬ 
sented,  as  a  memento  of  his  visit  to  India,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 
G.  C.S.I.,  by  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.  Small  4to,  pp.  42,  limp  cloth. 
1875.  3s.  6d. 

HITTELL. — The  Resources  of  California.  By  J.  S.  Hittell.  Sixth  edition,  re¬ 
written.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  444,  cloth.  1874.  10s. 

HODGSON.— Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal 
AND  Tibet.  Together  with  further  papers  on  the  Geography,  Ethnology,  and 
Commerce  of  those  Countries.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late  British  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Nepal.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  276.  1874.  14s. 

HODGSON. — Miscellaneous  Essays  Relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By  Brian 
Houghton  Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  &c.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  pp.  viii.-408,  and  viii.- 

348,  cloth.  1880.  28s. 

HODGSON.— The  Education  op  Girls;  and  the  Employment  of  Women  op 
the  Upper  Classes  Educationally  considered.  Two  Lectures.  By  W.  B. 
Hodgson,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  114,  cloth.  1869. 
3s.  6d. 

HODGSON. — Turgot  :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Opinions.  Two  Lectures.  By  W.  B. 
Hodgson,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  83,  sewed.  1870.  2s. 

HOERNLE. — A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Gaudian  Languages,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Eastern  Hindi.  Accompanied  by  a  Language  Map,  and  a  Table 
of  Alphabets.  By  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle.  Demy  8 vo,  pp.  474,  cloth.  1880.  18s. 

HOLBEIN  SOCIETY. — Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.  List  of  publications 
on  application. 

HOLST.— The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Dr.  I1,  von  Holst.  Translated  by  J.  J.  Lalor  and  A.  B.  Mason.  Royal  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  1  50-18.33.  State  Sovereignty  and  Slavery.  Pp.  xvi.  and  506.  1876.  18s. 
— Vol.  1 ’.  1828-1846.  Jackon’s  Administration— Annexation  of  Texas.  Pp. 

720.  1879.  £1,  2s. 

HOLYOAKE. — The  History  of  Co-operation  in  England  :  its  Literature  and  its 
Advocates.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Vol.  I.  The  Pioneer  Period,  1812-44.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  420,  cloth.  1875.  6s. — Vol.  II.  The  Constructive  Period,  1845- 
78.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  504,  cloth.  1878.  8s. 

HOLYOAKE.— The  Trial  of  Theism  accused  of  Obstructing  Secular  Life.  By 
G.  J.  Holyoake.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  256,  cloth.  1S77.  4s. 

HOLYOAKE. — Reasoning  from  Facts  :  A  Method  of  Everyday  Logic.  By  G.  J. 
Holyoake.  Fcap. ,  pp.  xii.  and  94,  wrapper.  1877.  Is.  6d. 

HOPKINS. — Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language.  With  a  few  Easy 
Exercises.  By  F.  L.  Hopkins,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  48,  cloth.  1877.  3s.  6d. 

HOWSE.—  A  Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language.  With  which  is  combined  an 
analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howse,  F.R.G.S.  8vo,  pp.  xx. 
and  324,  cloth.  1865.  7s.  6d. 

HULME.— Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By 
F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S..  F.S.A.,  Art-Masterof  Marlborough  College,  Author  of 
“Principles  of  Ornamental  Art,”  “Familiar  Wild  Flowers,”  “Suggestions  on 
Floral  Design,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Imperial  16mo,  pp.  xvi. -152,  cloth. 
1879.  3s.  6d. 

HUMBERT.— On  “Tenant  Right.”  By  C.  F.  Humbert.  8vo,  pp.  20,  sewed. 
1875.  Is. 

HUMBOLDT.— The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Baron  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  by  Joseph  Coulthard,  jun.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  xv.  and  203,  cloth.  1854.  5s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters  of  William  Von  Humboldt  to  a  Female  Friend.  A  com¬ 
plete  Edition.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Catherine  M.  A. 
Couper,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Writer.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii. 
and  592,  cloth.  1867.  10s. 

HUNT.— The  Religion  of  the  Heart.  A  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  259,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
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HUNT. — Chemical  and  Geological  Essays.  By  Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 
Secoud  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  xxii.  and  448,  cloth.  1879.  12s. 

HUNTER. — A  Comparative  Dictionary  op  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  op  India 
and  High  Asia.  With  a  Dissertation,  Political  and  Linguistic,  on  the  Aboriginal 
Paces.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.  A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Fel.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  Author  of 
the  “  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  of  II.M.’s  Civil  Service.  Being  a  Lexicon  of  144 
Languages,  illustrating  Turanian  Speech.  Compiled  from  the  Hodgson  Lists, 
Government  Archives,  and  Original  MSS.,  arranged  with  Prefaces  and  Indices  in 
English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Latin.  Large  4to,  toned  paper,  pp.  230, 
cloth.  1869.  42s. 

HUNTER.— The  Indian  Mussulmans.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c.,  Author  of  the  “Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal,”  &e.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  219,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

HUNTER.— Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.  A  System  of  Famine  Warnings. 
By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A. ,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  216,  cloth.  1874.  7s.  6d. 

HUNTER. — A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.  A.,  LL.D., 
Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c.  In  20  vols.  8vo, 
half  morocco.  1877.  £5. 

HUNTER.— An  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Aden,  in  Arabia.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Capt.  F.  M.  Hunter,  Assistant  Political  Resident,  Aden.  8vo,  pp.  xii. 
and  232,  half  bound.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

HUNTER.— A  Statistical  Account  of  Assam.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
C.I.E.,  Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c.  2  vols. 

Svo,  pp.  420  and  490,  with  2  Maps,  half  morocco.  1879.  ,10s. 

HURST. — History  of  Rationalism  :  embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of 
Protestant  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  A.M.  With  Appendix  of 
Literature.  Revised  and  enlarged  from  the  Third  American  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xvii.  and  525,  cloth.  1867.  10s.  6d. 

HYETT.— Prompt  Remedies  for  Accidents  and  Poisons  :  Adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Inexperienced  till  Medical  aid  arrives.  By  W.  H.  Hyett,  F.R.S.  A  Broad¬ 
sheet,  to  hang  up  in  Country  Schools  or  Vestries,  Workshops,  Offices  of  Factories, 
Mines  and  Docks,  on  board  Yachts,  in  Railway  Stations,  remote  Shooting 
Quarters,  Highland  Manses,  and  Private  Houses,  wherever  the  Doctor  lives  at  a 
distance.  Sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gloucester  Eye  Institution.  In  sheets,  21| 
by  17j  inches,  2s.  6d.  ;  mounted,  3s.  6d. 

HYMANS. — Pupil  Versus  Teacher.  Letters  from  a  Teacher  to  a  Teacher.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  92,  cloth.  1875.  2s. 

IHNE.— A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  W.  H.  Ihne,  late  Principal 
of  Carlton  Terrace  School,  Liverpool.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  184,  cloth. 
1864.  3s. 

IKHWANU-S  SafX;  or.  Brothers  of  Purity.  Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by 
Professor  John  Do wson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
viii.  and  156,  cloth.  1869.  7s. 

INDIA.— Publications  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  A  separate  list 
on  application. 

INDIA. — Publications  of  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  India  Office, 
London.  A  separate  list,  also  list  of  all  the  Government  Maps,  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

INDIA.— Publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  A  separate  list  on 
application. 

INGLEBY.— See  under  Shakespeare. 

INMAN.— Nautical  Tables.  Designed  for  the  use  of  British  Seamen.  By  tlieRev. 
James  Inman,  D.D.,  late  Professor  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  410,  cloth.  1877.  15s. 

INMAN.— History  of  the  English  Alphabet  :  A  Paper  read  before  the  Liverpool 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  By  T.  Inman,  M.D.  Svo,  pp.  36,  sewed. 
1872.  Is. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  TRUTH.  Conversations  on  the  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  for 
Young  People.  By  A.  M.  Y.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  138,  cloth.  1875.  2s.  6d. 
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INTERNATIONAL  Numismata  Orient  ALT  A  (The).— Royal  4to,  in  paper  wrapper. 
Part  I.  Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Pp.84,  with  a  Plate  and 
Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.  9s.  6d. — Part  II.  Coins  of  the  Urtuki  Turkomans. 
By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Pp.  44,  with  6  Plates. 
9s. — Part  III.  The  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Achaemenidse.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant-Keeper 
of  Coins,  British  Museum.  Pp.  viii.— 56,  with  3  Autotype  Plates.  10s.  6d. — 
Part  IV.  The  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers.  Pp. 
iv.-22,  and  1  Plate.  5s. — Part  V.  The  Parthian  Coinage.  By  Percy  Gardner, 
M.A.  Pp.  iv.-66,  and  8  Autotype  Plates.  18s. — Part  VI.  The  Ancient  Coins 
and  Measures  of  Ceylon.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Pp.  iv.  and  00,  and  1  Plate. 
10s. — Vol.  I.,  containing  the  first  six  parts,  as  specified  above.  Royal  4to,  half 
bound.  £3,  13s.  6d. 

JACKSON.— Ethnology  and  Phrenology  as  an  Aid  to  the  Historian.  By  the 
late  J.  W.  Jackson.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  his 
Wife.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  324,  cloth.  1875.  43.  6d. 

JACKSON. — The  Shropshire  Word-Book.  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  &c.,  used  in  the  County.  By  Georgina  F.  Jackson.  Crown  8vo,  wrapper. 
Part  I.,  pp.  civ.-128,  10s.  Part  II.,  pp.  176,  10s. 

JAGIELSKI. — On  Marienbad  Spa,  and  the  Diseases  Curable  by  its  Waters  and 
Baths.  By  A.  V.  Jagielski,  M.D..  Berlin.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
and  186.  With  Map.  Cloth.  1874.  5s. 

JAMISON.— The  Life  and  Times  of  Bertrand  Du  Guerclin.  A  History  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  D.  F.  Jamison,  of  South  Carolina.  Portrait.  2  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  287,  and  viii.,  314,  cloth.  1864.  £1,  Is. 

JAPAN.— Map  of  Nippon  (Japan):  Compiled  from  Native  Maps,  and  the  Notes  of 
most  recent  Travellers.  By  R.  Henry  Brunton,  M.I.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  1877.  In  4 
Sheets,  £3 ;  Roller,  varnished,  £3,  10s.  ;  Folded,  in  Case,  £4. 

JATAKA  (The),  together  with  its  Commentary  :  being  tales  of  the  Anterior  Births 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  Now  first  published  in  Pali,  by  V.  Fausboll.  Text.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  viii.  and  512,  cloth.  1S77.  28s. — Vol.  II.,  pp.  452,  cloth.  1879. 
28s. 

JENKINS.— Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  An  English  Dictionary  of  all  except  familiar 
Words,  including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms,  and  Foreign 
Moneys,  Weights  and  Measures;  omitting  what  everybody  knows,  and  contain¬ 
ing  what  everybody  wants  to  know  and  cannot  readily  find.  By  Jabez  Jenkins. 
64mo,  pp.  564,  cloth.  1861.  Is.  6d. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental  Religions,  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion. 
India.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  New  Edition.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo,  pp.  408  and  402. 
cloth.  21s. 

JOLLY.— See  Naradiya. 

JOMINI.— The  Art  of  War.  By  Baron  de  Jomini,  General  and  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  New  Edition,  with  Appendices  and  Maps.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  Captain  G.  Id.  Mendell,  and  Captain  W.  O.  Crakrliill 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  410,  cloth.  1879.  9s. 

JORDAN.— Album  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Metallurgy,  at  the  Paris 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  S.  Jordan,  C.E  M.I.  k  S.I.  Demy 
4to,  paper.  With  140  Plates,  Description  of  the  Plates,  Numerical  Data,  and 
Notes  upon  the  Working  of  the  Apparatus.  £4. 

JOSEPH.— Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed.  A  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons 
for  Jewish  Youth.  By  N.  S.  Joseph.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.-296,  cloth.  1879 
3s. 

JUVENALIS  SATIRE.  With  a  Literal  English  Prose  Translation  and  Notes.  By 
J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  514  cloth 
1873.  14s. 

KARCHER.— Questionnaire  Francats.  Questions  on  French  Grammar,  Idiomatic 
Difficulties,  and  Military  Expressions.  By  Theodore  Karclier,  LL  B  Fourth 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  224,  cloth.  1879.  4s.  Gd.  Interleaved 
with  writing  paper,  5s.  6d. 
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KARDEC.  The  Spirits  Book.  Containing  the  Principles  of  Spiritist  Doctrine  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  & c.,  &c.,  according  to  the  Teachings  of  Spirits  of 
High  Degree,  transmitted  through  various  mediums,  collected  and  set  in  order  by 
Allen  Kardec.  Translated  from  the  120tli  thousand  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  512,  cloth.  1875.  7s.  6d. 

KARDEC.— The  Medium’s  Book  ;  or,  Guide  for  Mediums  and  for  Evocations. 
Containing  the  Theoretic  Teachings  of  Spirits  concerning  all  kinds  of  Manifesta¬ 
tions,  the  Means  of  Communication  with  the  Invisible  World,  the  Development 
of  Medianimity,  &c.  &c.  By  Allen  Kardec.  Translated  by  Anna  Blackwell. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  456,  cloth.  1876.  7s.  6d. 

KARDEC. — Heaven  and  Hell  ;  or,  the  Divine  Justice  Vindicated  in  the  Plurality 
of  Existences.  By  Allen  Kardec.  Translated  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  viii.  and  448,  cloth.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

KENDRICK.— Greek  Ollendorff.  A  Progressive  Exhibition  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Greek  Grammar.  By  Asaliel  C.  Kendrick.  8vo,  pp.  371,  cloth.  1870.  9s. 

KEYS  OF  THE  CREEDS  (The).  Third  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  210, 
cloth.  1876.  5s. 

KINAHAN.— Valleys  and  their  Relation  to  Fissures,  Fractures,  and  Faults. 
By  G.  H.  Kinahan,  MR.I.A.,  F. R.G.S.I. ,  &c.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  256,  cloth,  illustrated.  7s.  6d. 

KING  S  STRATAGEM  (The) :  Or,  The  Pearl  of  Poland  ;  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
By  Stella.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  94,  cloth.  1874.  2s.  6d. 

KINGSTON.— The  Unity  of  Creation.  A  Contribution  to  the  Solution  of  the 
Religious  Question.  By  F.  H.  Kingston.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  152,  cloth. 
1874.  5s. 

KISTNER.— Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.  A  Bibliographical  Essay.  By  Otto 
Kistner.  4to,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.  1869.  2s.  6d. 

KLEMM.  — Muscle  Beating  ;  or,  Active  and  Passive  Home  Gymnastics,  for  Healthy 
and  Unhealthy  People.  By  C.  Klemm.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  60, 
wrapper.  1878.  Is. 

KOHL.— Travels  in  Canada  and  through  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  By  J.  G.  Kohl.  Translated  by  Mrs  Percy  Sinnett.  Revised  by 
the  Author.  Two  vols.  post  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  794,  cloth.  1861.  £1,  Is. 

KRAUS.— Carlsbad  and  its  Natural  Healing  Agents,  from  the  Physiological 
and  Therapeutical  Point  of  View.  By  J.  Kraus,  M.D.  With  Notes  Introductory 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Walters,  M.  A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  104,  cloth.  1880.  5s. 

KROEGER.—  The  Minnesinger  of  Germany.  By  A.  E.  Kroeger.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp. 
290,  cloth.  1873.  7s. 

LACERDA’S  Journey  to  Cazembe  in  1798.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  Captain 
R.  F.  Burton,  F.R.G.S.  Also  Journey  of  the  Pombeiros,  &c.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  viii. 
and  272.  With  Map,  cloth.  1873.  7s.  6d. 

LANARI. — Collection  of  Italian  and  English  Dialogues.  By  A.  Lanark 
Ecap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.  1874.  3s.  6d. 

LAND. — The  Principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  J.  P.  N.  Land,  Professor  of 

Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch, 
by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  Sounds.  Part  II. 
Words.  With  Large  Additions  by  the  Author,  and  a  new  Preface.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xx.  and  220,  cloth.  1876.  7s.  6d. 

LANE.  — Selections  from  the  Koran.  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Hon.  Doctor 
of  Literature,  Leyden  ;  Translator  of  “  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ;  ”  Author 
of  an  “  Arabic-Englisb  Lexicon,”  &c.,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole.  Post  Svo,  pp.  cxii.-127,  cloth. 
1879.  9s. 

LANGE. — A  History  of  Materialism.  By  Professor  F.  A.  Lange.  Authorised 
Translation  from  the  German,  by  Ernest  C.  Thomas.  To  be  completed  in  3  vols. 
Post  Svo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  350.  1878.  10s.  6d.  —  Vol.  II. 

Pp.  viii. -398.  1880.  10s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  in  the  Press. 

LATHE  (the)  and  its  Uses  ;  or,  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Turning  Wood  and  Metal, 
including  a  description  of  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the  Ornamentation  of 
Plain  and  Curved  Surfaces,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  With  additional  Chapters  and 
Index.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  316,  cloth.  1878.  16s. 
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LE  BRUN.— Materials  for  Translating  from  English  into  French;  being  a 
short  Essay  on  Translation,  followed  by  a  Graduated  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  L.  Le-Brun.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Henri  Van  Laun. 
Post  8 vo,  pp.  xii.  and  204,  cloth.  1874.  4s.  6d. 

LECHMERE. — The  Great  Canon  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete.  Translated  by  Lady 
Lechmere.  8vo,  pp.  42.  1875.  Sewed,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LEE. — Illustrations  of  the  Physiology  of  Religion.  In  Sections  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  Part  I.  By  Henry  Lee,  F.R.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Surgery,  E,oyal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.— 108,  cloth.  1880. 
3s.  6d. 

LEES.— A  Practical  Guide  to  Health,  and  to  the  Home  Treatment  of  the 
Common  Ailments  of  Life  :  With  a  Section  on  Cases  of  Emergency,  and  Hints 
to  Mothers  on  Nursing,  &c.  By  F.  Arnold  Lees,  F.L.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  334, 
stiff  covers.  1874.  3s. 

LEGGE. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical, 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionarv  Society.  In  7  vols.  Royal  8vo.  Vols.  I.-V.  in  Eight  Parts, 
published,  cloth.  £2,  2s.  each  Part. 

LEGGE.  — The  Chinese  Classics,  translated  into  English.  With  Preliminary  Essays 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  Popular  Edition.  Reproduced  for  General  Readers  from 
the  Author’s  work,  containing  the  Original  Text.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  vi. 
and  338,  cloth.  1872.  10s.  6d. — Vol.  II.  The  Works  of  Mencius.  Pp.  x.  and  402, 
cloth,  12s. — Vol.  III.  The  She-King ;  or,  The  Book  of  Poetry.  Pp.  vi.  and  432, 
cloth.  1876.  12s. 

LEGGE.— Confucianism  in  Relation  to  Christianity.  A  Paper  read  before  the 
Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11th,  1877.  By  Rev.  James  Legge, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  12,  sewed.  1877.  Is.  6d. 

LEIGH.— The  Religion  of  the  World.  By  H.  Stone  Leigh.  12mo,  pp.  xii.  and 
66,  cloth.  1869.  2s.  6d. 

LELAND. — The  Breitmann  Ballads.  The  only  authorised  Edition.  Complete  in  1 
vol.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads,  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe  (never  before 
printed),  with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwackenhammer.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292,  cloth.  1872.  6s. 

LELAND.— The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  G. 
Leland.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  168,  cloth.  1871.  3s.  6d. 

LELAND.  —  Gaudeamus.  Humorous  teems  translated  from  the  German  of  Joseph 
Victor  Scheffel  and  others.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  16mo,  pip.  176,  cloth  1872. 
3s.  6d. 

LELAND.— The  Egyptian  Sketch-Book.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
and  316,  cloth.  1873.  7s.  6d. 

LELAND.— The'  English  Gipsies  and  their  Language.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  260,  cloth.  1874.  7s.  6d. 

LELAND.— English  Gipsy  Songs  in  Rommany,  with  Metrical  English  Translations. 
By  Charles  G.  Leland,  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  and  Janet  Tuckey.  Crown  Svo,  pp. 
xii.  and  276,  cloth.  1875.  7s.  6d. 

LELAND.  — Fu-Sang  ;  or,  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist  Priests 
in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  232,  cloth.  1875. 
7s.  6d. 

LELAND. — Pidgin-Engi.ish  Sing-Song  ;  or,  Songs  and  Stories  in  the  China-English 
Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and 
140,  cloth.  1876.  5s. 

LEO.— Four  Chapters  of  North’s  Plutarch,  Containing  the  Lives  of  Cains  Mar- 
cius,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Csesar,  Marcus  Antonius,  and  hi  arcus  Brutus,  as  Sources 
to  Shakespeare’s  Tragedies;  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  ;  and  partly  to  Hamlet  and  Timon  of  Athens.  Photolithographed  in  the 
size  of  the  Edition  of  1595.  With  Preface,  Notes  comparing  the  Text  of  the 
Editions  of  1579,  1595,  1603,  and  1612  ;  and  Reference  Notes  to  the  Text  of  the 
Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Professor  F.  A.  Leo,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Directory  of  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society  ;  and  Lecturer  at  the  Academy  of  Modern  Philology  at  Berlin. 
Folio,  pp.  22,  130  of  facsimiles,  lialf-morocco.  Library  Edition  (limited  to  250 
copies),  £1,  11s,  6d. ;  Amateur  Edition  (50  copies  on  a  superior  large  hand-made 
paper),  £3,  3s. 
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LERMONTOFF. — -The  Demon.  By  Michael  Lennontoff.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  A.  Condie  Stephen.  With  an  illustration.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  85,  cloth. 

1875.  5s. 

LESSING.— Letters  on  Bibliolatry.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  late  H.  H.  Bernard,  Ph.D.  Svo,  pp.  184,  cloth.  1S62.  5s. 

LESSING.— His  Life  and  Writings.  By  James  Sime,  hi.  A.  Second  Edition.  2 
vols.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxii.,  328  ;  and  xvi.,  358,  cloth,  with  Portraits.  1879.  21s. 

LETTERS  on  the  War  between  Germany  and  France.  By  Mommsen,  Strauss, 
Max  Muller,  and  Carlyle.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  120,  cloth.  1871.  2s.  6d. 

LEWES.— Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  First  Series  : 
The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.  Yol.  I.,  Demy  Svo.  Third  edition,  pp.  488,  cloth. 
12s. — Vol.  II.,  Demy  8vo,  pp.  552,  cloth.  1875.  16s. 

LEWES.— Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Second  Series. 
The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  pp.  508,  cloth.  1877. 
16s.  Contents. — The  Nature  of  Life;  The  Nervous  Mechanism;  Animal  Auto¬ 
matism  ;  The  Reflex  Theory. 

LEWES. — Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Third  Series. 
Problem  the  First — The  Study  of  Psychology  :  Its  Object,  Scope,  and  Method. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  200,  cloth.  1879.  7s.  6d. 

LEWES. — Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Third  Series. 
Problem  the  Second — Mind  as  a  Function  of  the  Organism.  Problem  the  Third — 
The  Sphere  of  Sense  and  Logic  of  Feeling.  Problem  the  Fourth — The  Sphere  of 
Intellect  and  Logic  of  Signs.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  X.-500,  cloth.  1879.  15s. 

LIBRARIANS,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of,  held  in 
London,  October  1877.  Edited  by  Edward  B.  Nicholson  and  Henry  R.  Tedder. 
Imperial  Svo,  pp.  276,  cloth.  1878.  £1,  8s. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  Transactions  and  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  First  Animal  Meeting  of  the,  held  at  Oxford,  October  1,  2,  3,  1878. 
Edited  by  the  Secretaries,  Henry  R.  Tedder,  Librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
and  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  late  Librarian  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society.  Imperial  Svo, 
pp.  viii.-192,  cloth.  1879.  £1,  8s. 

LITTLE  FRENCH  READER  (The).  Extracted  from  “  The  Modern  French  Reader.” 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  112,  cloth.  1872.  2s. 

LLOYD  and  Newton— Prussia’s  Representative  Man.  By  F.  Lloyd  of  the 
Universities  of  Halle  and  Athens,  and  W.  Newton,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
648,  cloth.  1875.  10s.  6d. 

LOBSCHEID. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  arranged  according  to  the  Radi¬ 
cals.  By  W.  Lobscheid.  1  vol.  imperial  8vo,  pp.  600,  cloth.  £2,  8s. 

LOBSCHEID. — English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Punti  and  Mandarin 
Pronunciation.  By  W.  Lobscheid.  Four  Parts.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016,  boards. 
£8,  8s. 

LOVETT.— The  Life  and  Struggles  of  William  Lovett,  in  his  pursuit  of  Bread, 
Knowledge,  and  Freedom  ;  with  some  short  account  of  the  different  Associations 
he  belonged  to,  and  of  the  Opinions  he  entertained.  Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  474,  cloth. 

1876.  5s. 

LOWELL. — The  Biglow  Papers.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.C.  A  Reprint  of  the  Authorised  Edition  of  1859,  together  with  the 
Second  Series  of  1862.  First  and  Second  Series  in  1  vol.  Fcap.,  pp.  lxviii.-140 
and  lxiv.-190,  cloth.  1880.  2s.  6d. 

LUCAS.— The  Children’s  Pentateuch  :  With  the  Hephterahs  or  Portions  from 
the  Prophets.  Arranged  for  Jewish  Children.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  570,  cloth.  1878.  5s. 

LUDEWIG.— The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Languages.  By  Hermann 
E.  Lndewig.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  Triibner.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  258,  cloth.  1858.  10s.  6d. 

LUKIN.— The  Boy  Engineers  :  What  they  did,  and  How  they  did  it.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Lukin,  Author  of  “  The  Young  Mechanic,”  &c.  A  Book  for  Boys  ;  30  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Imperial  16mo,  pp.  viii.  and  344,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

LUX  E  TENEBRIS;  or,  The  Testimony  of  Consciousness.  A  Theoretic  Essay. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  376,  with  Diagram,  cloth.  1874.  10s.  6d. 
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MACCORMAC. — The  Conversation  of  a  Soul  with  God  :  A  Theodicy.  By  Henry 
MacCormac,  M.D.  16mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  144,  cloth.  1877.  3s.  6d. 

MACK/YY. — Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  English  Language.  By  Charles  Mackay, 
LL.D.  Iloyal  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  604,  cloth.  1878.  42s. 

MADELUNG. — The  Causes  and  Operative  Treatment  of  Dupuytren’s  Finger 
Contraction.  By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Madelung.  Lecturer  of  Surgery  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  University  Hospital,  Bonn.  8vo,  pp.  24,  sewed. 
1876.  Is. 

MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA.  — See  under  Childers. 

MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama.  An  Indian 
Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
Bkavabhiiti.  By  John  Pickford,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

MALET.— Incidents  in  the  Biography  of  Dust.  By  H.  P.  Malet,  Author  of 
“  The  Interior  of  the  Earth,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  272,  cloth.  1877.  6s. 

MALET. — The  Beginnings.  By  H.  P.  Malet.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xix.  and  124,  cloth. 

1878.  4s.  fid. 

MALLESON. — Essays  and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Subjects.  By  Colonel 
G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  Second  Issue.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  348,  cloth.  1876.  5s. 

MANIPULUS  Vocabulorum.  A  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Peter  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.  1867.  14s. 

MANCEUVRES. — A  Retrospect  of  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  1871.  With  5  Plans. 
By  a  Recluse.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  133,  cloth.  1872.  5s. 

MARIETTE-BEY.— The  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt:  a  translation  of  the 
“  Itineraire  de  la  Haute  Egypte”  of  Auguste  Mariette-Bey.  Translated  by 
Alphonse  Mariette.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  262,  cloth!  1877.  7s.  6d. 

MARKHAM.— Quichua  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Contributions  towards  a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  Col¬ 
lected  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  223,  cloth.  £1,  11s.  6d. 

MARKHAM. — Ollanta  :  A  Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  Text,  Translation, 
and  Introduction.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  128,  cloth. 
1871.  7s.  6d. 

MARKHAM. — A  Memoir  of  the  Lady  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of  Chincon,  and 
Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  A.D.  1629-39.  With  a  Plea  for  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
Chinchona  Genus.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Aca¬ 
demy  Naturae  Curiosorum,  with  the  Cognomen  of  Chinchou.  Small  4to,  pp.  xii. -100. 
With  2  Coloured  Plates,  Map,  and  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound.  1874. 
28s. 

MARKHAM.— A  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys.  By  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B.,  F. R.S. ,  &c.,  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  Svo,  pp.  xxx. 
and  481,  boards.  1878.  10s.  6d. 

MARKHAM.  — Narratives  of  the  Mission  of  George  Bogle  to  Tibet,  and  of  the 
Journey  of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa.  Edited  with  Notes,  an  Introduction,  and 
Lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  Svo,  pp.  clxv.  and  362,  cloth.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

1879.  21s. 

MARMONTEL. — Belisaire.  Par  Marmontel.  Nouvelle  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  xii. 
and  123,  cloth.  1867.  2s.  6d. 

MARTIN  and  Trubner.— The  Current  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Countries, 
their  Weight  and  Fineness,  and  their  Intrinsic  Value  in  English  Money,  with 
Facsimiles  of  the  Coins.  By  Leopold  C.  Martin,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office,  and  Charles  Trubner.  In  1  vol.  medium  Svo,  141  Plates,  printed  in  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  representing  about  1000  Coins,  with  160  pages  of  Text,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  embossed  cloth,  richly  gilt,  with  Emblematical  Designs  on  the 
Cover,  and  gilt  edges.  1863.  £2,  2s. 

MARTINEAU.— Essays,  Philosophical  and  Theological.  By  James  Blartineau. 
2  vols.  crown  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  414 — x.  and  430,  cloth.  1875.  £1,  4s. 

MARTINEAU. — Letters  from  Ireland.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Reprinted  from 
the  Daily  News.  Post  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  220,  cloth.  1852.  6s.  6d. 
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MATHEWS.  —  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra’s  Commentary  on  the  Canticles  after  the 
First  Recension.  Edited  from  the  MSS.,  with  a  translation,  by  H.  J.  Mathews, 
B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.,  34,  and  24,  limp  cloth.  1874. 
2s.  6d. 

MAYER.— On  the  Art  of  Pottery:  with  a  History  of  its  Rise  and  Progress  in 
Liverpool.  By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.N.A.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  100, “boards. 
1873.  5s. 

MAYERS.— Treaties  Between  the  Empire  of  China  and  Foreign  Powers, 
together  with  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Trade,  &c.  Edited  by  W. 
F.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.B.M.'s  Legation  at  Peking.  8vo,  pp.  246. 
cloth.  1877.  25s. 

MAYERS.— The  Chinese  Government  :  a  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles,  categorically 
arranged  and  explained,  with  an  Appendix.  By  Wm.  Fred.  Mayers,  “Chinese 
Secretary  to  H.B.M.’s  Legation  at  Peking,  &c.,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  160. 
cloth.  1878.  30s. 

M'CRINDLE. — Ancient  India,  as  Described  by  Megasthenes  and  Arrian; 
being  a  translation  of  the  fragments  of  the  Indika  of  Megasthenes  collected  by 
Dr.  Sell  wan  beck,  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  Indika  of  Arrian.  By  J.  \V. 
M‘Crindle,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Government  College,  Patna,  &c.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map  of  Ancient  India.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  224, 
cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

MECHANIC  (The  Young).  A  Book  for  Boys,  containing  Directions  for  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  construction  of  Steam  Engines  and  Mechanical 
Models,  including  the  Art  of  Turning  in  Wood  and  Metal.  Second  Edition. 
Imperial' 16mo,  pp.  iv.  aud  346,  and  70  Engravings,  cloth.  1873.  6s. 

MECHANIC’S  Workshop  (Amateur).  A  Treatise  containing  Plain  and  Concise 
Directions  for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Metals,  including  Casting,  Forging, 
Brazing,  Soldering,  and  Carpentry.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Lathe  and  its  Uses.” 
Fourth  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  148.  Illustrated,  cloth.  1873.  6s. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  Death  and  Eternity.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederica 
Rowan.  Published  by  Her  Majesty’s  gracious  permission.  8vo,  pp.  386,  cloth. 
1862.  10s.  6d. 

Ditto.  Smaller  Edition,  crown  8vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  352,  cloth. 

1863.  6s. 

MEDITATIONS  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Frederica  Rowan.  Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse.  Published 
by  Her  Majesty’s  gracious  permission.  Being  the  Companion  Volume  to  “Medi¬ 
tations  on  Death  and  Eternity.”  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  370,  cloth.  1863.  10s.  6d. 

Ditto.  Smaller  Edition,  crown  8vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  338.  1863. 
6s. 

MEDLICOTT. — A  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
observations  of  the  Geological  Survey.  By  H.  B.  Medlicott,  M.A.,  Superintendent, 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  W.  T.  Blanford,  A.R.S.M.,  F.R.S.,  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent.  Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp. 
xviii.-lxxx.-818.  with  21  Plates  and  large  coloured  Map  rftounted  in  case,  uniform, 
cloth.  1879.  16s. 

MEGHA-DUTA  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger).  By  Kalidasa.  Translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  into  English  Verse  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  The  Vocabu¬ 
lary  by  Francis  Johnson.  New  Edition.  4to,  pp.  xi.  and  180,  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

MENKE. — Orbis  Antiqui  Descriptio  :  An  Atlas  illustrating  Ancient  History  and 
Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  ;  containing  18  Maps  engraved  on  Steel  and 
Coloured,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  By  D.  T.  Menke.  Fourth  Edition. 
Folio,  half  bound  morocco.  1866.  5s. 

MEREDYTH. — Arca,  a  Repertoire  of  Original  Poems,  Sacred  and  Secular.  By 
F.  Meredyth,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  124,  cloth. 
1875.  5s. 

METCALFE.— The  Englishman  and  the  Scandinavian.  By  Frederick  Met¬ 
calfe,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  Translator  of  “Gallus”  and 
“Charieles;”  and  Author  of  “The  Oxonian  iu  Iceland.”  Post  Svo,  pp.  512, 
cloth.  18s. 
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MICHEL. — Les  Ecossais  en  France,  Les  Franjais  en  Ecosse.  Par  Francisque 
Michel,  Correspondant  de  l’lnstitut  de  France, '&c.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  vii.,  547, 
and  551,  rich  blue  cloth,  with  emblematical  designs.  With  upwards  of  100  Coats 
of  Arms,  and  other  Illustrations.  Price,  £1,  i2s. — Also  a  Large-Paper  Edition 
(limited  to  100  Copies),  printed  on  Thick  Paper.  2  vols.  4to,  half  morocco,  with  3 
additional  Steel  Engravings.  1862.  £3,  3s. 

MILL. — Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo,  pp.  200,  cloth.  1866.  6s. 

MILLHOUSE. — Manual  of  Italian  Conversation.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
John  Millhouse.  18mo,  pp.  126,  cloth.  1866.  2s. 

MILLHOUSE. — New  English  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dic¬ 
tionary.  By  John  Millhouse.  Vol.  I.  English-Italian.  Vol.  II.  Italian-English. 
Fourth  Edition.  2  vols.  square  8vo,  pp.  654  and  740,  cloth.  1867.  12s. 

MILNE.— Notes  on  Crystallography  and  Crystallo-physics.  Being  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Yedo  during  the  years  1876-1877.  By  John 
Milne,  F.G.S.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  70,  cloth.  1879.  3s. 

MINOCHCHERJI. — Pahlavi,  Gujarati,  and  English  Dictionary.  By  Jamashji 
Dastur  Minochcherji.  Vol.  I.,  with  Photograph  of  Author.  8vo,  pp.  clxxii.  and 
168,  cloth.  1877.  14s. 

MITRA. — Buddha  Gaya:  The  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Rajendralala 
Mitra,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.,  &e.  In  1  vol.  4to,  pp.  xvi.-258,  with  51  Plates,  cloth. 
1879.  £3. 

MOCATTA. — Moral  Biblical  Gleanings  and  Practical  Teachings,  Illustrated 
by  Biographical  Sketches  Drawn  from  the  Sacred  Volume.  By  J.  L.  Mocatta. 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  446,  cloth.  1872.  7s. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READER  (The).  Prose.  Junior  Course.  Sixth  Edition.  Edited 
by  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  224, 
cloth.  1879.  2s.  6d. 

Senior  Course.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  418,  cloth.  1880.  4s. 

MORELET. — Travels  in  Central  America,  including  Accounts  of  some  Regions 
unexplored  since  the  Conquest.  From  the  French  of  A.  Moi'elet,  by  Mrs  M.  F. 
Squier.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Squier.  8vo,  pp.  430,  cloth.  1871.  8s.  6d. 

MORFIT.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Soaps.  By  Campbell 
Morfit,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  270,  cloth.  1871. 
£2,  12s.  6d. 

MORFIT.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pure  Fertilizers,  and  the  Chemical  Con¬ 
version  of  Rock  Guanos,  Marlstones,  Coprolites,  and  the  Crude  Phosphates  of 
Lime  and  Alumina  generally  into  various  valuable  Products.  By  Campbell  (Morfit, 
M.D.,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied  Chemisti'y  in  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  With  28  Plates.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  547,  cloth.  1873.  £4,  4s. 

MORRIS. — A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Godavery  District, 
in  THE  Presidency  of  Madras.  By  Henry  Morris,  formerly  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  author  of  “A  Histox-y  of  India,  for  use  in  Schools,"  and  other  works. 
With  a  Map.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  390,  cloth.  1878.  12s. 

MOSENTHAL.  — Ostriches  and  Ostrich  Farming.  By  Julius  de  Mosenthal, 
Consul-General  of  the  South  Afx'ican  Republics  for  France ;  late  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.;  and  James  Edmund  Harting, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.;  Member  of  the  Bi'itisli  Oniithologist’s  Union,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
With  8  full-page  illustrations  and  20  woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.-246,  cloth. 
1879.  10s.  6d. 

MOTLEY. — John  Lothrop  Motley  :  a  Memoir.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
English  Copyright  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  275,  cloth.  1878.  6s. 

MUHAMMED.  —The  Life  of  Muhammed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn  Ishak.  By 
Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr  Ferdinand  Wiistenfeld.  One  volume 
containing  the  Arabic  Text.  8vo,  pp.  1026,  sewed.  £1,  Is.  Another  volume,  con¬ 
taining  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo,  pp.  lxxii.  and  266,  sewed. 
7s.  6d.  Each  part  sold  sepai-ately. 

MUIR.— Extracts  from  the  Coran.  In  the  Original,  with  English  rendering. 
Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muir,  K. C.S.I.,  LL.D..  Author  of  “The  Life  of 
Mahomet."  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.-64,  cloth.  1880.  3s.  6d. 
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MUIR.— Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of 
India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and  Illustrated  by 
John  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph  D.,  &c.  &c. 

Yol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and. 
greatly  enlarged.  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and  532,  cloth.  1868.  £1,  Is. 

Yol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with 
Additions.  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  512,  cloth.  1871.  £1,  Is. 

Yol.  III.  The  Vedas  :  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  312,  cloth.  1868.  16s. 

Yol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representation  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  524,  cloth. 
1873.  £1,  Is. 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo,  pp.  xvi. 
and  492,  cloth.  1870.  £1,  Is. 

MUIR.— Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical  Authors.  By  J.  Muir, 
C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xliv.-376,  cloth.  1879.  14s. 

MUELLER. — The  Organic  Constituents  of  Plants  and  Vegetable  Substances, 
and  their  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  G.  C.  Wittstein.  Authorised  Translation 
from  the  German  Original,  enlarged  with  numerous  Additions,  by  Baron  Ferd. 
von  Mueller,  C.M.G. ,  M.  &  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  332, 
wrapper.,  1880.  14s. 

MULLER. — Outline  Dictionary,  for  the  Use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and 
Students  of  Language.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  Use  of  the  Ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.  A.  The 
Vocabulary  compiled  by  John  Bellows.  12mo,  pp.  368,  morocco.  1867.  7s.  6d. 

MULLER.— Lecture  on  Buddhist  Nihilism.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Fcap. 
Svo.,  sewed.  1869.  Is. 

MULLER. — The  Sacred  Hymns  oe  the  Brahmins,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  oldest 
collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig-Veda-Sanhita.  Translated  and  explained,  by 
F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philo¬ 
logy  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  I.  Hymns 
to  the  Maruts  or  the  Storm-Gods.  8vo,  pp.  clii.  and  264,  cloth.  1869.  12s.  6d. 

MULLER. — The  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  in  the  Samhita  and  Pada  Texts.  Reprinted 
from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  with 
the  two  Texts  on  Parallel  Pages.  In  two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1704,  sewed.  £1,  12s. 

MULLEY. — German  Gems  in  an  English  Setting.  Translated  by  Jane  Mulley. 
Fcap.,  pp.  xii.  and  180,  cloth.  1877.  os.  6d. 

NAGANANDA ;  or,  The  Joy  of  the  Snake  World.  A  Buddhist  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  Sri-Harsha-Deva,  by  Palmer  Boyd,  B.  A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Cowell.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.  1872.  4s.  Gd. 

NAPIER. — Folk  Lore  :  or,  Superstitious  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Scotland  within 
this  Century.  With  an  Appendix,  showing  the  probable  relation  of  the  modem 
Festivals  of  Christmas,  May  Day,  St.  John’s  Day,  and  Hallowe’en,  to  ancient  Sun 
and  Fire  Worship.  By  James  Napier,  F.R.S. E.,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  vii.  and 
190,  cloth.  1878.  4s. 

NARADIYA  DHARMA-S  ASTRA;  or,  The  Institutes  of  Narada.  Translated,  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  unpublished  Sanskrit  original.  By  Dr.  Julius  Jolly, 
University,,  Wurzburg.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  chiefly  critical,  an  Index  of 
Quotations  from  Narada  in  the  principal  Indian  Digests,  and  a  general  Index. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxxv.  and  144,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

NEVILL. — Hand  List  of  Mollusca  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  By 
Geoffrey  Nevill,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c.,  First  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Indian  Museum.  Part  I.  Gastropoda.  Pulmonata,  and  Prosobranchia-Neuro- 
branchia.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.-338,  cloth.  1878.  15s. 

NEWMAN. — Lectures  on  Political  Economy.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Post8vo,  pp. 
vi.  and  342,  cloth.  18ol.  5s. 

NEWMAN  —  The  Odes  of  Horace.  Translated  into  Unrhymed  Metres,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxi. 
and  247,  cloth.  1876.  4s. 
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NEWMAN.— Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  ;  or,  Didactic  Religious  Utterances. 

By  F.  W.  Newman.  4to,  pp.  184,  cloth.  1858.  4s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric  Translation  in  Theory  and  Practice.  A  Reply  to  Matthew 
Arnold.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  104,  stiff  covers.  1861.  2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN. — Hiawatha:  Rendered  into  Latin.  With  Abridgment.  By  F.  W. 

Newman.  12mo,  pp.  vii.  and  110,  sewed.  1862.  2s.  Gd. 

NEWMAN.— A  History  op  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  from  the  Administration  of 
Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  x.  and  354,  cloth.  1865.  8s.  6d. 

NEWMAN. — Phases  op  Faith  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed.  New 
Edition  ;  with  Reply  to  Professor  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of  the  “Eclipse  of  Faith.” 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  212,  cloth.  1874.  os.  6d. 

NEWMAN. — A  Handbook  op  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a  Practical  Grammar, 
with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  European 
Type.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  192,  cloth.  1866.  6s. 

NEWMAN.— Translations  of  English  Poetry  into  Latin  Verse.  Designed  as 
Part  of  a  New  Method  of  Instructing  in  Latin.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xiv.  and  202,  cloth.  1868.  6s. 

NEWMAN. — The  Soul  :  Her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.  An  Essay  towards  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  the  True  Basis  of  Theology.  By  F.  W.  Newman. 
Ninth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  162,  cloth.  1874.  3s.  6d. 

NEWMAN. — Miscellanies  ;  chiefly  Addresses,  Academical  and  Historical.  By  F. 

W.  Newman.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  356,  cloth.  1869.  7s.  6d. 

NEWMAN. — The  Iliad  op  Homer,  faithfully  translated  into  Unrliymed  English 
Metre,  by  F.  W.  Newman.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  384,  cloth.  1871.  10s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.  —  A  Dictionary  op  Modern  Arabic.  1.  Anglo-Arabic  Dictionary.  2. 
Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.  3  Arabo-English  Dictionary.  By  F.  W.  Newman. 
In  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  376-464,  cloth.  1871.  £1,  Is. 

NEWMAN. — Hebrew  Theism.  By  F.  IV.  Newmau.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  172. 
Stiff  wrappers.  1874.  4s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— The  Moral  Influence  of  Law.  A  Lecture  by  F.  W.  Newman,  May 
20,  1860.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  16,  sewed.  3d. 

NEWMAN. — Sin  Against  God.  An  Anniversary  Discourse,  preached  at  Clerken- 
well  Unitarian  Free  Church,  St  John’s  Square,  London,  on  Sunday  morning, 
June  6,  1S75.  By  “Emeritus,”  Prof.  F.  IV.  Newmau.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  11, 
sewed.  3d. 

NEWMAN.— Religion  not  History.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Foolscap,  pp.  58,  paper 
wrapper.  1877.  Is. 

NEWMAN. — Morning  Prayers  in  the  Household  of  a  Believer  in  God.  By  F. 

W.  Newman.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  80,  limp  cloth.  1878.  Is.  6d. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  Publications  op  the  Government  of.  List  on  application. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— Journal  and  Proceedings  op  the  Royal  Society  of. 

Published  annually.  Price  10s.  6d.  List  of  Contents  on  application. 
NEWTON.— The  Operation  of  the  Patent  Laws,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Better 
Administration.  By  A.  V.  Newton.  8vo,  pp.  31,  sewed.  1864.  6d. 

NEWTON.— Patent  Law  and  Practice:  showing  the  mode  of  obtaining  and 
opposing  Grants,  Disclaimers,  Confirmations,  and  Extensions  of  Patents.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Patent  Agents.  By  A.  V.  Newton.  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xii.-104,  cloth.  1879.  2s.  6d. 

NEW  ZEALAND  INSTITUTE  PUBLICATIONS:  — 

I.  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  Demy  Svo, 
stitched.  Vols.  I.  to  XI.,  1868  to  1879.  £1,  Is.  each. 

II.  An  Index  to  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  In¬ 
stitute.  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  Edited  and  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Institute.  By  James  Hector,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Demy,  Svo,  44  pp.,  stitched.  1877.  2s.  6d. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  —Geological  Survey.  List  of  Publications  on  applic  ation. 
NOBLE.— South  Africa,  Past  and  Present.  A  Short  History  of  the  European 
Settlements  at  the  Cape.  By  John  Noble,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Cape  Colony.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  345,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

NOBLE.— The  Cape  and  South  Africa.  By  John  Noble.  12mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  218, 
boards,  with  Map.  3s.  6d.  . 
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NOBLE.  The  Cape  and  its  People,  and  other  Essays  by  South  African  Writers. 
Edited  by  Professor  K.  Noble.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  408,  cloth.  1869. 
10s.  6d. 

NOIRIT.  -  A  French  Course  in  Ten  Lessons.  By  Jules  Noirit,  B.  A.  Lessons  I.- 
IV.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  80,  sewed.  1870.  Is.  Od. 

NOIRIT. — French  Grammatical  Questions  for  the  use  of  Gentlemen  preparing 
for  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  Oxford  Examinations,  &c.  &c.  By  Jules  Noirit. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  62,  cloth.  1870.  Is.  Interleaved,  Is.  6d. 

NUGENT  S  Improved  French  and  English  and  English  and  French  Pocket 
Dictionary.  Par  Smith.  24mo,  pp.  489  and  32.0,  cloth.  1873.  3s. 

NUTT.— Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  containing  Feeble  and  Double  Letters.  By 
R.  Jehuda  Hayug  of  Fez.  Translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  original  Arabic  by 
R.  Moses  Gikatilia  of  Cordova,  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctuation  by  the  same 
author,  translated  by  Aben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  MSS.,  with  an  English 
translation,  by  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.  Demy  8 vo,  pp.,312;  sew.ed.  1870.  5s. 

NUTT. — A  Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  Dogma,  and- Literature.  An  Intro- 
troduction  to  “Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum,”  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.  A.,  &c., 
&c.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  180,  cloth.  1874.  5s. 

OEHLENSCHLAGER. — Axel  and  Valborg  :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  and  other 
Poems.  Translated  from  the  Danish  of  Adam,  Oehlensehlager  by  Pierce  Butler, 
M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Ulcombe,  Kent.  Edited  hy  Professor  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  St. 
John’s  Coil.,  Camb.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Translator.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 
164,  cloth.  1874.  5s. 

OERA  LINDA  BOOK  (The). — From  a  Manuscript  of  the  13th  Century,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  tlie  proprietor,  C.  Over  de  Linden,  of  the  Helder.  The  Original  Frisian 
Text  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ottema,  accompanied  by  an  English  Version  of  Dr. 
Ottema’s  Dutch  Translation.  By  W.  R.  Sandbach.  8vo,.ppy,  xxv.  and  254,  cloth. 
1876.  5s. 

OGAREFF. — Essai  sur  la  Situation  Russe.  Lettres  a  un.  Anglais.  ParN.  Ogareff. 
12mo,  pp.  150,  sewed.  1862.  3s. 

OLLENDORFF. — Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  hablar  el  Ingles  segun 
el  sistema  de  Ollendorff.  Por  Ramon  Palenzuela  y  Juan  de  la  Carreno.  8vo,  pp. 
xlvi.  and  460,  cloth.  1873.  7s.  6d. 

Key'  to  Ditto.  CrowD  8vo,  pp.  112,  cloth.  1873.  4s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  hablar  el  Frances, 
segun  el  verdadero  sistema  de  Ollendorff  ;  ordenado  en  lecciones  progresivas,  con- 
sistiendo  de  ejercicios  orales  y  escritos  ;  enriquecido  de  la  pronunciacion  figurada 
como  se  estila  en  la  conversacion  ;  y  de  un  Apendice  abrazando  las  reglas  de  la 
sintaxis,  la  formacion  de  los  verbos  regulares,  y  la  conjugaeion  de  los  irregulares. 
Por  Teodoro  Simonnd,  Professor  de  Lenguas.  Crown  Svo,  pp.,  342,  cloth.  1873. 
6s. 

Key  to  Ditto.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth.  1873.  3s.  6d., 

ORIENTAL  Text  Society’s  Publications.  A  list  may  be  had,  on  application. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS.  — Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London,  1874.  Royal  8vo,  pp. 
viii.  and  68,  sewed.  1874.  5s. 

ORIENTALISTS. —Transactions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists.  Held  in  London  in  September  1874.  Edited  by 
Robert  K.  Douglas,  Hon.  Sec.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  456,  cloth.  1876.  21s. 

OTTE. — How  TO  Learn  Danish  (Dano-Norwegian)  :  a  Manual  for  Students  of 
Danish  based  on  the  Ollendorffian  system  of  teaching  languages,  and  adapted  for 
self-instruction.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  338,  cloth.  1879.  7s.  6d. 

Key  to  above.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  84,  cloth.  3s. 

OVERBECK. — Catholic  Orthodoxy  and  Anglo-Catholicism.  A  Word  about  the 
Intercommunion  between  the  English  and  Orthodox  Churches.  By  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
D.D.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.  1866.  5s. 

OVERBECK. — Bonn  Conference.  By  J.  J.  Overheck,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  48, 
sewed.  1876.  Is. 

OWEN. — Robert  Owen,  the  Founder  of  Socialism  in  England.  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  220  cloth.  1869.  5s. 

OWEN.— Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World.  With  Narrative 
Illustrations.  By  R.  D.  Owen.  An  enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  392,  cloth.  1875.  7s.  6d.  , 
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OWEN.— The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the  Next.  With 
Illustrative  Narrations.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  456,  cloth.  1874.  7s.  6d. 

OWEN.— Threading  my  Way  :  Twenty-Seven  Years  of  Autobiography.  By  R.  D. 
Owen.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  344,  cloth.  1874.  7s.  6d. 

OYSTER  (The)  :  Where,  How,  and  When  to  Find,  Breed,  Cook,  and  Eat  It. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter,  “The  Oyster-Seeker  in  London.”  12mo, 
pp.  viii.  and  106,  boards.  1863.  Is. 

PALMER.— A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  E.  H.  Palmer, 
M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader,  aDd  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Square  royal  32mo,  pp.  726,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

PALMER. — Leaves  from  a  Word  Hunter’s  Note  Book.  Being  some  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  B.  A.,  sometime 
Scholar  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.-316,  cl.  1876.  7s.  6d. 
PALMER. — The  Song  of  the  Reed,  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A., 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  203,  cloth.  1876.  5s. 

PALMER.  — The  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar.  Translated  from  the  Russ  by  William 
Palmer,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.  The  Replies  of  the  Humble  Nicon.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xl.  and  674, 
cloth.  1871.  12s. 

Vol.  II.  Testimonies  concerning  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  the  Tsar,  and  the 
Boyars.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  lxxviii.  and  554,  cloth.  1873.  12s. 

Vol.  III.  History  of  the  Condemnation  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon.  Demy8vo, 
pp.  lxvi.  and  558,  cloth.  1873.  12s. 

Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  Services  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon  to  the  Church  and 
State  of  his  Country,  &c.  Pp.  lxxviii.  and  1  to  660  ;  xiv. -661-1028, 
and  1  to  254  ;  xxvi.-1029-1656,  and  1-72,  cloth.  1876.  36s. 

PARKER— Theodore  Parker’s  Celebrated  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining 
to  Religion.  People’s  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  351.  1872.  Stitched,  Is.  6d. ; 

cloth,  2s. 

PARKER. — Theodore  Parker.  A  Biography.  By  O.  B.  Frothingham.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  588,  cloth,  with  Portrait.  1876.  12s. 

PARKER.— The  Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  at  Boston,  U.S.  Containing  his  Theological, 
Polemical,  and  Critical  Writings  ;  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  Addresses  ;  and 
Literary  Miscellanies.  In  14  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Discourses  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion  ;  with  Preface  by  the 
Editor,  and  a  Portrait  of  Parker  from  a  medallion  by  Saulini. 
Pp.  380. 

Vol.  II.  Ten  Sermons  and  Prayers.  Pp.  360. 

Vol.  III.  Discourses  of  Theology.  Pp.  318. 

Vol.  IV.  Discourses  on  Politics.  Pp.  312. 

Vol.  V.  Discourses  of  Slavery.  I.  Pp.  336. 

Vol.  VI.  Discourses  of  Slavery.  II.  Pp.  323. 

Vol.  VII.  Discourses  of  Social  Science.  Pp.  296. 

Vol.  VIII.  Miscellaneous  Discourses.  Pp.  230. 

Vol.  IX.  Critical  Writings.  I.  Pp.  292. 

Vol.  X.  Critical  Writings.  II.  Pp.  308. 

Vol.  XI.  Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Popular  Theology.  Pp.  257. 

Vol.  XII.  Autobiographical  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  Pp.  356. 

Vol.  XIII.  Historic  Americans.  Pp.  236. 

Vol.  XIV.  Lessons  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Man.  Pp. 
352. 

PATERSON.— Notes  on  Military  Surveying  and  Reconnaissance.  By  Major 
William  Paterson.  Third  Edition.  With  11  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  128,  cloth. 
1875.  7s.  6d. 

PATERSON.— Treatise  on  Military  Drawing.  With  a  Course  of  Progressive 
Plates.  By  Captain  W.  Paterson,  Professor  of  Military  Drawing  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Oblong  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  31,  cloth.  1862.  £1,  Is. 

PATERSON.— Central  America.  By  W.  Paterson,  the  Merchant  Statesman. 
From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  1701.  With  a  Map.  Edited  by  S.  Bannis¬ 
ter,  M.A.  8vo  pp.  70,  sewed.  1857.  2s.  6d. 
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PATON.— A  History  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution,  from  the  Period  of  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  from  Arab  and  European  Memoirs,  Oral 
Tradition,  and  Local  Research.  By  A.  A.  Baton.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  demy 
8 vo,  pp.  xii.  and  395,  viii.  and  446,  cloth.  1870.  18s. 

PATON.— Henry  Beyle  (otherwise  De  Stendahl).  A  Critical  and  Biographical 
Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  and  Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Private 
Papers  of  the  Family  of  Beyle.  By  A.  A.  Baton.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  340,  cloth. 
1874.  7s.  6d. 

PAULI.— Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Creator  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  Reinliold  Pauli.  Translated  by  Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Harriet  Martineau.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  340,  cloth.  1876.  6s. 

PETTENKOFER. — The  Relation  of  the  Air  to  the  Clothes  we  wear,  the  House 
we  live  in,  and  the  Soil  we  dwell  on.  Three  Popular  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Albert  Society  at  Dresden.  By  Dr  Blax  Von  Pettenkofer,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
at  the  University  of  Munich,  &c.  Abridged  and  Translated  by  Augustus  Hess, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  London,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  96,  limp  cl.  1873.  2s.  6d. 

PETOFI. — Poems,  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Hungarian  Bard.  Alexander 
Petofi.  Translated  from  the  Magyar,  with  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  239, 
cl.  1866.  5s. 

PETRUCCELLI. — Prelimin aires  de  la  Question  Romaine  de  M.  Ed.  About.  Par 
F.  Petruccelli  de  la  Gattina.  8vo,  pp.  xv.  and  364,  cl.  1860.  7s.  6d. 

PEZZI. — Aryan  Philology,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches  (Glottologia 
Aria  Recentissima).  Remarks  Historical  and  Critical.  By  Domenico  Pezzi. 
Translated  by  E.  S.  Roberts,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  200,  cloth.  1879.  6s. 

PHILLIPS.  — The  Doctrine  of  Addai,  the  Apostle,  now  first  edited  in  a  com¬ 
plete  form  in  the  Original  Syriac,  with  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By 
George  Phillips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  xv. 
and  52  and  53,  cloth.  1876.  7s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  Transactions  of,  published  irregularly.  List  of  publi¬ 
cations  on  application. 

PHILOSOPHY  (The)  of  Inspiration  and  Revelation.  By  a  Layman.  With  a 
preliminary  notice  of  an  Essay  by  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  volume  entitled  “Aids  to  Faith.”  8vo,  pp.  20,  sewed.  1875.  6d. 

PICCIOTTO. — Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History.  By  James  Picciotto.  Demy 
8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  420,  cloth.  1875.  12s. 

PIESSE. — Chemistry  in  the  Brewing-Room:  being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of 
Lessons  to  Practical  Brewers.  With  Tables  of  Alcohol,  Extract,  and  Original 
Gravity.  By  Charles  H.  Piesse,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst.  Fcap. ,  pp.  viii.  and  62, 
cloth.  1877.  5s. 

PIRY. — Le  Saint  Edit,  Etude  de  Litterature  Chinoise.  Preparee  par  A. 
Thbophile  Piry,  du  Service  des  Douanes  Maritimes  de  Chine.  4to,  pp.,  xx.-320. 
cloth.  1879.  21s. 

PLINY.— The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Y'ounger.  Translated  by  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Post  8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  390,  cloth.  1879.  5s. 

POLE. — The  Philosophy  of  Music.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  General  Theory 
of  the  Art,  as  based  on  the  researches  of  Helmholtz.  Being  the  substance  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Pole,  Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Music  to  the  University  of  London.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  336,  cloth.  1879.  10s.  6d. 

PONSARD.— Charlotte  Corday.  A  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited,  with  Eng¬ 
lish  Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  xi. 
and  133,  cloth.  1867.  2s.  6d. 

PONSARD.— L’Honneur  ET  L’Argent.  A  Comedy.  By  Francois  Ponsard.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  Memoir  of  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  172,  cloth.  1869.  3s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES 

France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Rhine.  Is.— Italian  Lakes.  Is. — Win¬ 
tering  Places  of  the  South.  2s.— Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  North  Italy. 
2S  — General  Continental  Guide.  5s.— Geneva.  Is.— Paris.  Is.— Ber¬ 

nese  Oberland.  Is.— Italy.  4s.— Ober-Ammeiigau  Passion  Play.  6d. 
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PR  ITT.— A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Language.  By  Rev. 
George  Pratt,  Forty  Years  a  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Samoa.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  F.R.G.S.  Grown 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  380,  cloth.  1878.  18s. 

PRICE.  — A  Monograph  of  the  Gault.  Being  the  Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered 
in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge,  1878,  and  before  the  Geologists’  Associ¬ 
ation,  1879.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.G.S.  8vo,  pp.  viii. -82,  cloth.  1880. 
3s.  6d. 

RAM  RAZ.— Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Ram  Raz,  Native 
Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  R.  A.S.  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  Plates.  4to,  pp.  xiv.  and  64,  sewed.  1834. 
£2,  2s. 

RAMSAY. — Tabular  List  of  all  the  Australian  Birds  at  present  known  to 
the  Author,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  species.  By  E.  P.  Ramsay,  F.L.S. , 
&c. ,  Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney.  8vo,  pp.  36,  and  Map  ;  boards. 
1878.  5s. 

RAND,  M'NALLY,  &  CO.'S  Business  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
West  Indian  Islands.  With  a  Complete  Reference  Map  of  the  World,  Ready 
Reference  Index,  &c.,  of  all  Post  Offices,  Railroad  Stations,  and  Villages  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  With  latest  official  Census.  4to,  pp.  212,  cloth. 
£2,  12s.  6d. 

R ASK.— Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  from  the  Danish  of  Erasmus 
Rask.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  with 
Plate.  Post  Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  192,  cloth.  1879.  5s.  6d. 

RASK. — A  Short  Tractate  on  the  Longevity  ascribed  to  the  Patriarchs  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology ;  the  Flood,  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  the  Site  of  Eden,  &c.  From  the  Danish  of  the  late 
Professor  Rask,  with  his  manuscript  corrections,  and  large  additions  from  his 
autograph,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  With  a  Map  of  Paradise  and  the 
circumjacent  Lands.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  134,  cloth.  1863.  2s.  6d. 

RATTON.— A  Handbook  of  Common  Salt.  By  J.  J.  L.  Ratton.  M.D.,  M.C., 
Surgeon,  Madras  Army  ;  Acting  Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  College,  Madras. 
8vo,  pp.  xviii.-282,  cloth.  1879  7s.  fid. 

RAVENSTEIN. — The  Russians  on  the  Amur;  its  Discovery,  Conquest,  and  Colo¬ 
nization,  with  a  Description  of  the  Country,  its  Inhabitants,  Productions,  and 
Commercial  Capabilities,  and  Personal  Accounts  of  Russian  Travellers.  By  E.  G. 
Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  With  4  tinted  Lithographs  and  3  Maps.  Svo,  pp.  500, 
cloth.  1861.  15s. 

RAVENSTEIN  and  Hulley. — The  Gymnasium  and  its  Fittings.  By  E.  G. 
Ravenstein  and  John  Hulley.  With  14  Plates  of  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  32, 
sewed.  1867.  2s.  6d. 

RAVENSTEIN  and  Hulley.— A  Handbook  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  By 
E.  G.  Ravenstein,  E.R.G.S.,  &c..  and  John  Hulley.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  408,  cloth.  1867.  8s.  Gd. 

RAVENSTEIN. — On  Physical  Education  :  with  special  reference  to  our  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.  Prize  Essay.  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.S.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ac.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  20,  sewed.  1874.  6d. 

READE.— The  Martyrdom  of  Man.  By  Win  wood  Reade.  Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  544,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

RECORD  OFFICE.— A  Separate  Catalogue  of  the  Official  Publications  of 
the  Public  Record  Office,  on  sale  by  Triibner  &  Co.,  may  be  had  on  application. 
REDHOUSE. — The  Turkish  Vademecum  of  Ottoman  Colloquial  Language: 
Containing  a  Concise  Ottoman  Grammar ;  a  Carefully  Selected  Vocabulary 
Alphabetically  Arranged,  in  two  Parts,  English  and  Turkish,  and  Turkish  and 
English  ;  Also  a  few  Familiar  Dialogues  and  Naval  and  Military  Terms.  The 
whole  in  English  Characters,  the  Pronunciation  being  fully  indicated.  By  J. 
W.  Redliouse,  M.R.A.S.  Second  Edition.  32mo,  pp.  viii.  and  368,  cloth. 
1877.  6s. 

REDHOUSE.— On  the  History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry. 
Illustrated  by  Selections  in  the  Original  and  in  English  Paraphrase,  with  a  Notice 
of  the  Islamic  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  Woman’s  Soul  in  the  Future  State. 
By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  Svo,  pp.  62,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  wrapper,  Is.  6d. 
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RENAN. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  op  the  Book  of  Nabath/ean 
Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Position  of  the 
Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilisation.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.  and  148,  cloth.  1862.  3s.  6d. 

RENAN.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Authorised  English  Translation. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  312,  cloth.  2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

RENAN.— The  Apostles.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  from  the  original  French. 
Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  288,  cloth.  1869.  7s.  6d. 

RENAN.— Saint  Paul.  P,y  Ernest  Re'nan.  Translated  from  the  original  French. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  422,  cloth.  1869.  9s. 

REPORT  of  a  General  Conference  of  Liberal  Thinkers,  for  the  discussion 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  religious  needs  of  our  time,  and  the  methods  of 
meeting  them.  Held  June  13th  and  14th,  1878,  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury, 
London.  Svo,  pp.  77,  sewed.  1878.  Is. 

RHYS.— Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology.  By  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Celtic  at  Oxford,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  &c.,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  467,  cloth.  1879.  15s. 

RIDLEY. — KXmilaroi,  and  other  Australian  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Ridley,  B. A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author;  with  com¬ 
parative  Tables  of  Words  from  twenty  Australian  Languages,  and  Songs,  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  Australian  Race.  Small  4to,  pp.  vi.  and  172,  cloth. 
1877.  10s.  6d. 

RIG-VEDA-SANHITA.  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Constituting  the  1st 
to  the  8th  Ashtakas,  or  Books  of  the  Rig-veda  ;  the  oldest  authority  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit. 
By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.  R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  cloth.  21s. 

Vol.  II.  8vo,  pp.  xxx.  and  346,  cloth.  1854.  21s. 

Vol.  III.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  525,  cloth.  1857.  21s. 

Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.  Svo,  pp.  214,  cloth.  1866.  14s. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press. 

RILEY. — Medi.eval  Chronicles  of  the  City  of  London.  Chronicles  of  the  Mayors 
and  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  the  Events  which  happened  in  their  Days,  from  the 
Year  a. D.  1188  to  a. d.  1274.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  the  “Liber 
de  Antiquis  Legibus”  (published  by  the  Camden  Society),  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ;  attributed  to  Arnold  Fitz-Thedmar,  Aider- 
man  of  London  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III. — Chronicles  of  London,  and  of  the 
Marvels  therein,  between  the  Years  44  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1260,  and  17  Edward  IIT., 
A. d.  1343.  Translated  from  the  original  Anglo-Norman  of  the  “  Croniques  de 
London,”  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  (Cleopatra  A.  iv.)  in  the  British 
Museum.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Henry  Thomas 
Riley,  M.A.,  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law.  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  319,  cloth. 
1863.  12s. 

RIOLA.  — How  TO  Learn  Russian  :  a  Manual  for  Students  of  Russian,  based  upon 
the  Ollendorffian  System  of  Teaching  Languages,  and  adapted  for  Self-Instruc¬ 
tion.  By  Henry  Riola,  Teacher  of  the  Russian  Language.  With  a  Preface  by 
W.R.S.  Ralston,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  576,  cloth.  1878.  12s. 

Key  to  the  above.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  126,  cloth.  1878.  5s. 

RIOLA.— A  Graduated  Russian  Reader,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Russian 
words  contained  in  it.  By  Henry  Riola,  Author  of  “  How  to  Learn  Russian.” 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.-314,  cloth.  1879.  10s.  6d. 

RIPLEY.— Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  or,  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By 
Henry  I.  Ripley.  12mo,  pp.  234,  cloth.  1858.  2s.  6d. 

ROCHE.— A  French  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  adopted  for  the 
Public  Schools  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  By  A.  Roche. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  176,  cloth.  1869.  3s. 

ROCHE.— Prose  and  Poetry.  Select  Pieces  from  the  best  English  Authors,  for 
Reading,  Composition,  and  Translation.  By  A.  Roche.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  226,  cloth.  1872.  2s.  6d. 

RODD.— The  Birds  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  A  Contribution  to 
the  Natural  History  of  the  County.  By  the  late  Edward  Hearle  Rodd.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Memoir,  by  J.  E.  Harting.  8vo,  pp.  300,  with  Portrait, 
cloth.  In  preparation. 
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ROGERS.—  The  Waverley  Dictionary  :  An  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  all  the 
Characters  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Waverley  Novels,  with  a  Descriptive  Analysis 
of  each  Character,  and  Illustrative  Selections  from  the  Text.  By  May  Rogers. 
12mo,  pp.  358,  cloth.  1879.  10s. 

ROSS.— Alphabetical  Manual  of  Blowpipe  Analysis;  showing  all  known 
Methods,  Old  and  New.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  A.  Ross,  late  R.  A.,  Member  of 
the  German  Chemical  Society  (Author  of  “  Pyrology,  or  Fire  Chemistry”). 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  148,  cloth.  1880.  3s.  6d. 

ROSS. — Pyrology,  or  Fire  Chemistry  ;  a  Science  interesting  to  the  general  Philo¬ 
sopher,  and  an  Art  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Chemist,  Mineralogist,  Metal¬ 
lurgist,  Geologist,  Agriculturist,  Engineer  (Mining,  Civil,  and  Military),  &o.,  &c. 
By  William  Alexander  Ross,  lately  a  Major  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  Small  4to, 
pp.  xxviii.  and  346,  cloth.  1875.  36s. 

ROSS. — Celebrities  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  By  Frederick  Ross,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society.  12mo,  pp.  202,  cloth.  1878.  4s. 

ROSS. — Corean  Primer  :  being  Lessons  in  Corean  on  all  ordinary  Subjects.  Trans¬ 
literated  on  the  principles  of  the  “  Mandarin  Primer,”  by  the  same  author.  By 
Rev.  John  Ross,  Newchwang.  8vo,  pp.  90,  wrapper.  1877.  10s. 

ROSS. — Honour  or  Shame?  By  R.  S.  Ross.  8vo,  pp.  183.  1878.  Cloth.  3s.  6d  ; 
paper,  2s.  6d. 

ROSS. — Removal  of  the  Indian  Troops  to  Malta.  By  R.  S.  Ross.  8vo,  pp.  77, 
paper.  1878.  Is.  6d. 

ROSS. — The  Monk  of  St.  Gall.  A  Dramatic  Adaptation  of  Scheffel’s  “  Ekke- 
hard.”  By  R.  S.  Ross.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  218.  1879.  5s. 

ROUGH  Notes  of  Journeys  made  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873, 
in  Syria,  down  the  Tigris,  India,  Kashmir,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Siberia,  the 
United  States,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Australasia.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  624,  cloth. 
1875.  14s. 

ROUTLEDGE. — English  Rule  and  Native  Opinion  in  India.  From  Notes  taken 
in  1870-74.  By  James  Routledge.  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  338,  cloth.  1878.  10s.  6d. 

ROWLEY.— Ornithological  Miscellany.  By  George  Rowley  Dawson, M.  A.,  F.Z.S. 

Vol.  I.  Part  1,  15s. — Part  2,  20s. — Part  3,  15s. — Part  4,  20s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  5,  20s. — Part  6,  20s. — Part  7,  10s.  6d. — Part  8,  10s.  6d. — Part  9, 
10s.  6d.  -Part  10,  10s.  6d. 

Yol.  III.  Part  11,  10s.  6d.—  Part  12,  10s.  6d.— Part  13,  10s.  6d.— Part  14,  20s. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  (The). — Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  (1800- 
1863),  Compiled  and  Published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Demy  4to, 
cloth,  per  vol.  £1,  in  half-morocco,  £1,  8s.  ;  Yol.  I.  (1867),  A  to  Cluzel.  pp. 
lxxix.  and  960;  Vol.  II.  (186S),  Coaklay — Graydon.  pp.  iv.  and  1012;  Vol. 
III.  (1869),  Greatheed — Leze.  pp.  v.  and  1002  ;  Vol.  IV.  (1870),  L’Heritier  de 
Brutille — Pozzetti.  pp.  iv.  and  1006;  Vol.  V.  (1871),  Praag — Tizzani.  pp.  iv. 
aud  1000 ;  Vol.  VI.  (1872),  Tkalec — Zylius,  Anonymous  and  Additions,  pp.  xi. 
and  763.  Continuation  of  above  (1864-1873)  ;  Vol.  VII.  (1877),  A  to  Hyrtl.  pp. 
xxxi.  and  1047  ;  Vol.  VIII.  (1879),  Ibanez — Zwicky.  pp.  1310.  A  List  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Royal  Society  (Separate  Papers  j  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions),  on  application. 

RUNDALL. — A  Short  and  Easy  Way  to  Write  English  as  Spoken.  Methode 
Rapide  et  Facile  d’Ecrire  le  Fran^ais  comme  on  le  Parle.  Ivurze  und  Leichte 
Weise  Deutsch  zu  Schreiben  wie  man  es  Spricht.  By  J.  B.  Rundall,  Certificated 
Member  of  the  London  Shorthaud  Writers’  Association.  6d.  each. 

SAMAVIDHANABRAHMANA  (The)  (being  the  Third  Br&hmana)  of  the  S&ma  Veda. 
Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S&yana,  an  English  Translation,  Intro¬ 
duction,  and  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell.  Vol.  I.  Text  and  Commentary, 
with  Introduction.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104,  cloth.  1873.  12s.  6d. 

SAMUELSON. — History  of  Drink.  A  Review,  Social,  Scientific,  and  Political.  By 
James  Samuelson,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition. 
8vo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  288,  cloth.  1880.  6s. 

SAND. — Moliere.  A  Drama  in  Prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.  12mo,  pp.  xx.  and  170,  cloth.  1868.  3s.  6d. 

SAPPHO:  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella,  Author  of  “The  King’s  Strata¬ 
gem,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  With  Steel  Engraving.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  132, 
cloth.  1879.  2s.  6d. 
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SARTOPJUS.— Mexigq.  Landscapes  and  Popular  Sketches.  By  C.  Sartorius. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Gaspey.  With  Engravings,  from  Sketches  by  M.  Rugendas.  4to, 
pp.  vi.  and  202,  cloth  gilt.  1859.  18s. 

SATOW.  An  English  Japanese  Dictionary  op  the  Spoken  Language.  By 
Ernest  Mason  Satow,  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Yedo,  and  Ishibashi 
Masakata  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Eoreign  Office.  Second  Edition.  Imperial 
32mo,  pp.  xv.  and  416,  cloth.  1879.  12s.  6d. 

SAYCE. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  By  A.  IP.  Sayce, 
hi. A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and 
188,  cloth.  1872.  7s.  6d. 

SAYCE.— The  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  M. A. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  384,  cloth.  1874.  10s.  6d. 

SCH  AIBLE.  — An  Essay  on  the  Systematic  Training  of  the  Body.— By  C.  H. 
Schaible,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.  A  Memorial  Essay,  Published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  centenary  festival  of  Frederick  L.  Jalin,  with  an  Etching  by  H.  Herkomer. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  124,  cloth.  1878.  5s. 

SCHILLER. — The  Bride  of  Messina.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller  in 
English  Verse.  By  Emily  Allfrey.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  110,  cloth.  1876.  2s. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT. — Buddhism  in  Tibet  :  Illustrated  by  Literary  Documents  and 
Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  By  Emil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.  With  a  folio  Atlas 
of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Print  in  the  Text.  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
404.  1863.  £2,  2s. 

SCHLEICHER.— A  Compendium  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo- 
European,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages.  By  August  Schleicher. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  Herbert  Bendall,  B.A. ,  Chr. 
Coll.,  Camb.  8vo.  Parti.,  Phonology.  Pp.  184,  cloth.  1874.  7s.  6d.  Part  II., 
Morphology.  Pp.  viii.  and  104,  cloth.  1877.  6s. 

SCHULTZ. — Universal  Dollar  Tables  (Complete  United  States).  Covering  all 
Exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  By  C.  W.  H.  Schultz.  8vo,  cloth. 
1874.  15s. 

SCHULTZ. — Universal  Interest  and  General  Percentage  Tables.  On  the 
Decimal  System.  With  a  Treatise  on  the  Currency  of  the  World,  and  numerous 
examples  for  Self-Instruction.  By  C.  W.  H.  Schultz.  8vo,  cloth.  1874.  10s.  6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English  German  Exchange  Tables.  By  C.  W.  H.  Schultz.  With  a 
Treatise  on  the  Currency  of  the  World.  8vo,  boards.  1874.  5s. 

SCHWENDLER. — Instructions  for  Testing  Telegraph  Lines,  and  the  Technical 
Arrangements  in  Offices.  Written  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  under 
the  Orders  of  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs  in  India.  By  Louis  Schwen- 
dler.  Vol.  I.,  demy  8vo,  248  pp.,  cloth.  1878.  12s.  Vol.  II.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xi. 

and  268,  cloth.  1 880.  9s. 

SCOONES. — Faust.  A  Tragedy.  By  Goethe.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  by 
William  Dalton  Scoones.  Fcap.,  pp.  vi.-230,  cloth.  1879.  5s. 

SCOTT. — The  English  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Thomas  Scott.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii. 
and  350,  cloth.  1879.  2s.  6d. 

SCOTUS. — A  Note  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  The  Peace  to  Come.”  By  Scotus.  8vo, 
pp.  106.  1878.  Cloth,  2s.  6d  ;  paper  wrapper,  Is.  6d. 

SELSS. — Goethe’s  Minor  Poems.  Selected,  Annotated,  and  Re-arranged.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo. ,  pp.  xxxi.  and  152,  cloth.  1875.  3s  6d. 

SERMONS  NEVER  PREACHED.— By  Philip  Phosphor.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  124, 
cloth.  1878.  2s.  6d. 

SEYD.— California  and  its  Resources.  By  E.  Seyd.  8vo,  pp.  168,  with  Plates, 
cloth.  1858.  8s.  6d. 

SHADWELL. — A  System  of  Political  Economy.  By  John  Lancelot  Shadwell. 
In  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  650,  cloth.  1877.  18s. 

SHADWELL.—  Political  Economy  for  the  People.  By  John  Lancelot  Shadwell, 
Author  of  “A  System  of  Political  Economy.”  Reprinted  from  the  “Labour 
News.”  Fcp.,  pp.  vi.  and  154,  limp  cloth.  1880.  Is.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  Centurie  of  Prayse  ;  being  Materials  for  a  History  of  Opinion 
on  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,  culled  from  Writers  of  the  First  Century  after 
his  Rise.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby.  Medium  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  384.  Stiff  cover.  1874. 
£1,  Is.  Large  paper,  fcap.  4to,  boards.  £2,  2s. 
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SHAKESPEARE.— Hermeneutics  ;  or,  The  Still  Lion.  Being  an  Essay  towards 
the  Restoration  of  Shakespeare’s  Text.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby^  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Small  4to,  pp.  108,  boards.  1875.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE. —The  Man  and  the  Book.  Part  I.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  M.A., 
LL.D.  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— A  New  Variorum  Edition  op  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness.  Royal  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Pp.  xxiii.  and  480, 
cloth.  1871.  18s.— Vol.  II.  Macbeth.  Pp.  xix.  and  492.  1873.  18s.— Vols. 

III.  and  IV.  Hamlet.  2  vols.  pp.  xx.  and  474  and  430.  1877.  36s.-  -Vol  V. 

King  Lear.  Pp.  vi.-504.  1880.  18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance  to  Shakespeare’s  Poems.  By  Mrs.  H.  IT.  Fur¬ 
ness.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

SHAKSPERE  SOCIETY  (The  New).— Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum.  List  of 
Publications  on  application. 

SHERRING. — The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus.  An  Account  of  Benares  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  and 
Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  FitzEdward  Hall,  D.C.  L.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  cloth.  21s. 

SHERRING. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Mohomedan  Tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier  and  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Lond.,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  4to,  pp.  lxviii.-376,  cloth.  1879.  £2,  8s. 

SHERRING.— The  Hindoo  Pilgrims.  By  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  126,  cloth.  1878.  5s. 

SHIELDS. — The  Final  Philosophy  ;  or,  System  of  Perfectible  Knowledge  issuing 
from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  'Charles  W.  Shields,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Princeton  College.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  610,  cloth.  1878.  18s. 

SIBREE. — The  Great  African  Island.  Chapters  on  Madagascar.  A  Popular 
Account  of  Recent  Researches  in  the  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Country,  and  its  Natural  History  and  Botany  ;  and  in  the  Origin  and 
Divisions,  Customs  and  Language,  Superstitions,  Folk-lore,  and  Religious  Beliefs 
and  Practices  of  the  Different  Tribes.  Together  with  Illustrations  of  Scripture 
and  Early  Church  History  from  Native  Habits  -and  Missionary  Experience.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  jun.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Madagascar  and  its  People,” 
&c.  8vo.,  pp.  xii.-272,  with  Physical  and  Ethnological  Maps  and  Four  Illustra¬ 

tions,  cloth.  1879.  12s. 

SIEDENTOPF.  -  The  German  Caljgraphist.  Copies  for  German  Handwriting. 
By  E.  Siedentopf.  Obi.  fcap.  4to,  sewed.  1809.  Is. 

SIMCOX. — Natural  Law  :  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  Edith  Simcox.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  372,  cloth.  1878.  10s.  6d. 

SIME. — Lessing.  His  Life  and  Writings.  By  Jaimes  Sime,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.  post  8vo,  pp.  xxii.-328  and  xvi.-358,  cloth,  with  Portraits.  1879.  21s. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.  —The  Dramatic  Unities  in  the  Present  Day.  By  E.  Simpson- 
Baikie.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  108,  cloth.  1878.  2s.  6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE. — The  International  Dictionary  fur  Naturalists  and  Sportsmen 
in  English,  French,  and  German.  By  Edwin  Simpson-Baikie.  8vo,  pp.  iv.-284, 
cloth.  1880.  15s. 

SINCLAIR.— The  Messenger  :  A  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Foolscap 
8vo,  pp.  174,  cloth.  1875.  5s. 

SINCLAIR.— Loves’s  Trilogy  :  A  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  150,  cloth.  1876.  5s. 

SINCLAIR.— The  Mount  :  Speech  from  its  English  Heights.  By  Thomas  Sinclair, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  302,  cloth.  1877.  10s. 

SMITH.— The  Divine  Government.  By  S.  Smith,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  276,  cloth.  1866.  6s. 

SMITH.— The  Recent  Depression  of  Trade.  Its  Nature,  its  Causes,  and  the 
Remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for  it.  By  Walter  E.  Smith,  B.A.,  New 
College.  Being  the  Oxford  Cobden  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  Crown  8vo.  pp  vi 
108,  cloth.  1880.  3s.  .11- 
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SMYTH.— The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.  With  Notes  relating  to  the  Habits  of 
the  Natives  of  other  Parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Compiled  from  various 
sources  for  the  Government  of  Victoria.  By  E.  Brough  Smyth,  E.L.S.,  E.G.S., 
&c.,  &c.  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  pp.  lxxii.-484  and  vi.-and  456,  Maps,  Plates,  and 

Woodcuts,  cloth.  1878.  £3,  3s.  ’ 

SNOW— A  Theologico-Political  Treatise.  By  G.  D.  Snow.  Crown  8vo  rm  180 
cloth.  1874.  4s.  6d.  ’ 11 

SOLLING. — Diutiska  :  An  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  Ger¬ 
many,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Goethe.  By  Gustav  Soiling.  8vo 
pp.  xviii,  and  368.  1863.  10s.  6d.  ’ 

SOLLING.— Select  Passages  from  the  Works  op  Shakespeare.  Translated  and 
Collected.  German  and  English.  By  G.  Soiling.  12mo,  pp.  155,  cloth.  1866. 
3s.  6d. 

SOLLING.— Macbeth.  Rendered  into  Metrical  German  (with  English  Text  ad¬ 
joined).  By  Gustav  Soiling.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  160,  wrapper.  1878?  3s.  6d. 

SONGS  op  the  Semitic  in  English  Verse.  By  G.  E.  W.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and 
134,  cloth.  1877.  5s. 

SOUTHALL.— The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Apparition  of  Man  upon 
Earth.  By  James  C.  Southall,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  430,  cloth. 
Illustrated.  1878.  10s.  6d. 

SOUTHALL.  —The  Eecent  Origin  of  Man,  as  illustrated  by  Geology  and  the 
Modern  Science  of  pre-Historic  Archseology.  By  James  C.  Southall.  8vo,  pp. 
606,  cloth.  Illustrated.  1875.  30s. 

SOUTHESK. — Jonas  Fisher.  A  Poem  in  Brown  and  White.  By  the  Earl  of  South- 
esk,  K.T.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  ix.  and  244,  cloth.  1876.  6s. 

SPEDDING.— The  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  Bacon.  Extracted  from  the  Edition 
of  his  Occasional  Writings,  by  James  Spedding.  vols.  post  8vo,  pp.  xx.-710  and 
xiv.-708,  cloth.  1878.  21s. 

SPINOZA. — Benedict  de  Spinoza:  his  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Ethics.  By  R. 
Willis,  M. D.  8vo,  pp.  xliv.  and  648,  cl.  1870.  21s. 

SPIRITUAL  EVOLUTION,  An  Essay  ON,  considered  in  its  hearing  upon  Modern 
Spiritualism,  Scieuce,  and  Religion.  By  J.  P.  B.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  156,  cloth. 
1879.  3s. 

SPRUNER. — Dr  Karl  Von  Spruner’s  Historico-Geographical  Hand-Atlas, 
containing  26  Coloured  Maps.  Obi.  cl.  1861.  15s. 

SQUIER. — Honduras  ;  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.  By  E.  G.  Squier, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  278,  cl.  1870.  3s.  6d. 

STATIONERY  OFFICE. — Publications  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
List  on  application. 

STEDMAN. — Oxford  :  Its  Social  and  Intellectual  Life.  With  Remarks  and  Hints 
on  Expenses,  the  Examinations,  the  Selection  of  Books,  &c.  By  Algernon  M.  M. 
Stedman,  B.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  309,  cloth. 
1878.  7s.  6d. 

STEELE. — An  Eastern  Love  Story.  Kusa  Jatakaya  :  A  Buddhistic  Legendary 
Poem,  with  other  Stories.  By  Th.  Steele.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  260,  cl.  1871.  6s. 

STENT. — The  Jade  Chaplet.  In  Twenty-four  Beads.  A  Collection  of  Songs, 
Ballads,  he.  (from  the  Chinese).  By  G.  C.  Stent,  M.N.C.B.R. A.S.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
viii.  and  168,  cloth.  1874.  5s. 

ETENZLER. — See  Gautama. 

STOKES. — Goidelica — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses:  Prose  and  Verse. 
Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  2d  Edition.  Med.  8vo,  pp.  192,  cl.  1872.  18s. 

STOKES. — Beunans  Meriasek.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
A  Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Whitley  Stokes. 
Med.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  280,  and  Facsimile,  cl.  1872.  15s. 

STRANGE. — The  Bible  ;  is  it  “The  Word  of  God”?  By  Thomas  Lumisden  Strange. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  384,  cl.  1871.  7s. 

STRANGE. — The  Speaker’s  Commentary.  Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Strange.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  viii.  and  159,  cl.  1871.  2s.  6d. 

STRANGE.— The  Development  op  Creation  on  the  Earth.  By  T.  L.  Strange. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii. -110,  cloth.  1874.  2s.  6d. 
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STRANGE.  -  The  Legends  of  the  Old  Testament.  P»y  T.  L.  Strange.  Demy  Svo, 
pp.  xii.-244,  cloth.  1874.  5s. 

STRANGE. — The  Sodeces  and  Development  of  Christianity.  By  Thomas 
Lumisden  Strange.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xx.-256,  cloth.  1875.  5s. 

STRANGFORD.— Original  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Late  Viscount  Stranford 
upon  Philological  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Edited  by  Viscountess  Strangford. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xxii.  and  284,  cloth.  1878.  12s.  6d. 

STRATMANN. — The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke.  By 
William  Shakespeare.  Edited  according  to  the  first  printed  Copies,  with  the  various 
Readings  and  Critical  Notes.  By  F.  H.  Stratmann.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  120,  sd. 
3s.  6d. 

STRATMANN. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language.  Compiled  from 
Writings  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  By 
F.  H.  Stratmann.  Third  Edition.  4to,  pp.  x.  and  662,  sewed.  1878.  30s. 

STUDIES  of  Man.  By  a  Japanese.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  124,  cloth.  1874.  2s.  Gd. 

SWEET. — History  of  English  Sounds,  from  the  Earliest  Period,  including  an  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  General  Laws  of  Sound  Change,  and  full  Word  Lists.  By 
Henry  Sweet.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  iv.-164,  cloth.  1874.  4s.  6d. 

SYED  AHMAD.— A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohaaimed,  and  Subjects 
subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahadur,  C.S.I.  Svo,  pp.  532, 
with  4  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  Plate,  cl.  1870.  30s. 

TALEOT.— Analysis  of  the  Organisation  of  the  Prussian  Araiy.  By  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Gerald  F.  Talbot,  2d  Prussian  Dragoon  Guards.  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  78,  cl. 
1871.  3s. 

TAYLER. — A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England;  or,  Church, 
Puritanism  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J.  Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  Re¬ 
issued,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Recent  Development,  by  James  Martineau, 
LL.D.,  D.D.  Post  Svo,  pp,  380,  cloth.  1876.  7s.  6d, 

TAYLOR. — Prince  Deukalion  :  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Small  4to, 
pp.  172.  Handsomely  bound  in  white  vellum.  1878.  12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
Architecture,  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval ;  Civil  Engineering,  including  Bridge 
Building,  Road  and  Railway  Making ;  Mechanics;  Machine  and  Engine  Making  ; 
Shipbuilding  and  Navigation;  Metallurgy,  Mining  and  Smelting;  Artillery; 
Mathematics ;  Physics  ;  Chemistry  ;  Mineralogy,  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  K. 
Karmarsch.  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  German-English-French.  8vo,  pp.  646.  12s. 

Vol.  II.  English-German-French.  Svo,  pp.  666.  1 2s. 

Vol.  III.  Freuch-Germau-English.  8vo,  pp.  618.  12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. — A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terais 
used  in  Arts  and  Manufactures.  English-German-French,  Deutsch-Euglisch- 
Franzosisch,  Frangais-Allemand-Anglais.  Abridged  from  the  above  Techno¬ 
logical  Dictionary  by  Rumpf,  Mothes,  and  Unverzagt.  With  the  addition  of 
Commercial  Terms.  3  vols.  sq.  12mo.  Cloth,  12s. 

TEGNER. — Esaias  Tegnbr’s  Frithiof’s  Saga.  Translated  from  the  Swedish,  with 
Notes,  Index,  and  a  short  Abstract  of  the  Northern  Mythology,  by  Leopold 
Hamel.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi-280,  cloth.  1874.  7s.  6d.  With  Photographic 

frontispiece,  gilt  edges,  10s. 

THEATRE  FRANfAls  Moderne.— A  Selection  of  Modem  French  Plays.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.  ;  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  ;  and  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B. 

First  Series,  in  1  vol.  cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.,  containing— 

Charlotte  Corday.  A  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  Pp.  xii.  and  134.  Sepa¬ 
rately,  2s.  6d. 

Diane.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  Emile  Augier.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and 
Notice  on  Augier,  by  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.  Pp.  xiv.  and  145.  Separately, 
2s.  6d. 

Le  Voyage  A  Dieppe,  A  Comedy  in  Prose.  By  WafBard  and  Fulgence.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.  D.  Pp.  104.  Separately, 
2s.  6d. 
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THEATRE  Fran^ais  M od erne — continued — 

Second  Series,  cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6a.,  containing — 

MoliJjre.  A  Drama  in  Prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  of  George  Sand,  by  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and 
170,  cl.  Separately,  3s.  6d 

Les  Aristocraties.  A  Comedy  in  Verse.  By  Etienne  Arago.  Edited,  with  Eng¬ 
lish  Notes  and  Notice  of  Etienne  Arago,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.  2d 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  236,  cl.  Separately,  4s. 

Third  Series,  cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.,  containing — 

Les  Faux  Bonshommes.  A  Comedy.  By  Theodore  Barriere  and  Ernest  Ca- 
pendu.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Barrifere,  by  Professor  C. 
Cassal,  LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  304.  1868.  Separately,  4s. 

L’Honneur  et  l’ Argent.  A  Comedy.  By  Francois  Ponsard.  Edited,  with 
English  Notes  and  Memoir  of  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  2d 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  171,  cl.  1869.  Separately,  3s.  6d. 

THEISM. — A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism.  By  Physicus.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xviii. 
and  198,  cloth.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

THOM.— St  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  An  attempt  to  convey  their 
Spirit  and  Significance.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thom.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  408,  cl. 
1851.  5s. 

THOMAS. — Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals,  and  Coins,  illustrating  the 
Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Ardeshir 
Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a  Critical  Examination  and  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Haji&bad  Cave,  demonstrating  that  Sapor, 
the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a  professing  Christian.  By  Edward  Thomas. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  148,  cl.  7s.  6d. 

THOMAS.— The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli.  Illustrated  by 
Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.A.S. 
With  Plates  and  Cuts.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467,  cl.  1871.  28s. 

THOMAS.— The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India,  from 
a.d.  1593  to  a.d.  1707.  A  Supqilement  to  “The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings 
of  Delhi.”  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  8vo,  pp.  60,  cl.  3s.  6d. 

THOMAS. — Sassanian  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
London.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Two  Parts,  12mo,  pp.  43,  3  Plates  and  a  Cut, 
sd.  5s. 

THOMAS. — Jainism;  or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With  Illustrations  of  the 
Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-Scythians.  To 
which  is  added  a  Notice  on  Baetrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.  8vo,  pp.  viii.-24  and  82.  With  two  autotype  plates  and  wood- 
cuts.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

THOMAS.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Creole  Grammar.  By  J.  J.  Thomas. 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  135,  bds.  12s. 

THOMAS.— Records  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty.  Illustrated  by  Inscriptions,  Written 
History,  Local  Tradition,  and  Coins.  To  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  the  Arabs 
in  Sind.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Folio,  with  a  Plate,  pp.  iv.  and  64,  cloth. 

14s. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood  Lays.  By  William  Henry  Thomas.  18mo,  pp.  iv.  and  74, 
cloth.  1877.  2s.  6d. 

THOMSON.— Evolution  and  Involution.  By  George  Thomson,  Author  of  “The 
World  of  Being,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.-206,  cloth.  1880.  5s. 

THOMSON.— Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Ceylon.  By  Henry  Byerley  Thomson, 
Second  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xx. 
amd  647,  pp.  xx.  and  713,  cl.  With  Appendices,  pp.  71.  1866.  £2,  2s. 

THORBURN. — BanniI  ;  or,  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By  S.  S.  Thorburn,  F.C.S., 
Settlement  Officer  of  the  Bannh  District.  8vo,  pp.  X.-480,  cl.  1876.  18s. 
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THORPE.—  Dlplomatarium  Anglicum  iEvi  Saxonici.  A  Collection  of  English 
Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  iEthelberht  of  Kent,  A.D.,  DCV.,  to  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror.  Containing :  I.  Miscellaneous  Charters.  II.  Wills.  III. 
Guilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  Translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature  at  Leyden.  8vo,  pp. 
xlii.  and  682,  cl.  1865.  £1,  Is. 

THOUGHTS  ON  LOGIC  ;  or,  the  S.N.I.X.  Propositional  Theory.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv. 
and  76,  cloth.  1877.  2s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THEISM,  with  Suggestions  towards  a  Public  Religions  Service  in 
Harmony  with  Modern  Science  and  Philosophy.  Sixth  Thousand.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  74,  sewed.  1879.  Is. 

TIELE.  —Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion  to  the  Spread  of  the  Universal 
Religions,  by  C.  P.  Tiele.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  J.  Estliu  Carpenter, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  250,  cloth.  1880.  7s.  6d. 

THURSTON.  — Friction  and  Lubrication.  Determinations  of  the  Laws  and  Co¬ 
efficients  of  Friction  by  new  methods  and  with  new  apparatus.  By  Robert  II. 
Thurston,  A. M.,  C.E.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi. -212,  clo  h.  1879.  6s.  6d. 

TOLHAUSEN. — A  Synopsis  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  Various  Countries.  By  A. 
Tolhausen,  Pli.D.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  62,  sd.  1870.  Is.  6d. 

TONSBERG. — Norway.  Illustrated  Handbook  for  Travellers.  Edited  by  Charles 
Tonsberg.  With  134  Engravings  on  Wood,  17  Maps,  and  Supplement.  Crown 
Svo,  pp.  lxx.,  482,  and  32,  cloth.  1875.  18s. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  WORKS,— A  List  of  the  various  Works  prepared  at  the 
Topographical  and  Statistical  Department  of  the  War  Office,  may  be 
had  on  application. 

TORRENS. — Empire  in  Asia.  How  we  came  by  it.  A  Book  of  Confessions.  By 
W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.  Med.  Svo,  pp.  426,  cl.  1872.  14s. 

TOSCANI. — Italian  Conversational  Course.  A  New  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Italian  Language,  both  Theoretically  and  Practically.  By  Giovanni  Toscani,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  Queen’s  Coll.,  London,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  xiv.  and  300,  cloth.  1872.  5s. 

TOSCANI. — Italian  Reading  Course.  By  G.  Toscani.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and 
160.  With  table.  Cloth.  1875.  4s.  6d. 

TOULON. — Its  Advantages  as  a  Winter  Residence  for  Invalids  and  Others. 
By  an  English  Resident.  The  proceeds  of  this  pamphlet  to  be  devoted  to  the 
English  Church  at  Toulon.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  8,  sewed.  1873.  6d. 

TRUBNER’S  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record.  A  Register  of  the  most 
important  Works  published  in  North  and  South  America,  India,  China,  and 
the  British  Colonies.  With  Occasional  Notes  on  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  Literature.  The  object  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  in  issuing  this  publication  is  to  give  a  full  and  particular  account  of  every 
publication  of  importance  issued  in  America  and  the  East.  Small  4to,  6d.  per 
number.  Subscription,  5s.  per  volume. 

TRUBNER.— Trubner’s  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature  : 
A  Classed  List  of  Books  published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  1817 
to  1857.  With  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Alphabetical  Index. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nicolas  Triibner.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  half  bound,  pp.  750. 
1859.  18s. 

TRUBNER’S  ORIENTAL  SERIES 

Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of 
the  Parsis.  By  Martin  Haug,  Pli.D.,  late' Professor  of  Sanskrit  and 
Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Second  Edition. 
Edited  by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  428.  1878. 
16s. 

Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known  as  Dhamma- 
pada.  With  Accompanying  Narratives.  Translated  from  the  Chinese 
by  S.  Beal,  B.  A., Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Chinese,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Loudon.  PostSvo,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  176.  1878.  7s.  6d. 
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TRUBNER'S  ORIENTAL  SERIES  -.-continued— 

The  History  op  Indian  Literature.  By  Albrecht  Weber.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Theodor  Zacha- 
riae,  with  the  Author’s  sanction  and  assistance.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp. 
368.  1878.  18s. 

A  Sketch  op  the  Modern  Languages  op  the  East  Indies.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Two  Language  Maps,  Classified  List  of  Languages  and 
Dialects,  and  a  List  of  Authorities  for  each  Language.  By  Robert  Oust, 
late  of  H.M.I.C.S.,  and  Hon.  Librarian  of  R.A.S.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  xii.  and  198.  1878.  12s. 

The  Birth  op  the  War-God:  A  Poem.  By  Kalidasa.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse,  by  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffiths,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Benares  College.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp, 
xii.  and  116.  1879.  5s. 

A  Classical  Dictionary  op  Hindu  Mythology  and  History,  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  Literature.  By  John  Dowson,  M. R.A.S.,  late  Professor 
in  the  Staff  College.  Post  8vo,  pp.  432,  cloth.  1879.  16s. 

Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers;  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion,  many  Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical 
Authors.  By  J.  Muir,  C.E.I.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xii  v. -376, 
cloth.  1879.  14s. 

Modern  India  and  the  Indians  :  being  a  Series  of  Impressions,  Notes, 
and  Essays.  By  Monier  Williams,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by  considerable  additions.  Post 
8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Map,  pp.  vii.-368,  cloth.  1879.  14s. 

The  Lipe  or  Legend  op  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese.  With 
Annotations,  the  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies,  or 
Burmese  Monks.  By  the  Right  Rev.  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Ramatha, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  xx. -368  and  viii.-326,  cloth.  1880.  21s. 

Miscellaneous  Essays,  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By  B.  H-  Hodg¬ 
son,  late  British  Minister  at  Neiial.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  ppo.  viii.-408,  and 
viii.-348,  cloth.  1880.  28s. 

Selections  prom  the  Koran.  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Author  of  an 
“  Arabic-English  Lexicon,”  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  an 
Introduction.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole.  Post  8vo,  pp.  cxii.-174,  cloth. 
1879.  9s. 

Chinese  Buddhism.  A  Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  Critical. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Author  of  “China's  Place  in  Philology,”  “Religion 
in  China,”  &o.,  &c.  Post  8vo,  pp.  456,  cloth.  1880.  18s. 

The  following  works  are  in  preparation  : — 

The  Jataka  Stories.  With  the  Commentary  and  Collection  of  Budd¬ 
hist  Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  and  Folk  Lore.  Translated  from  the  original 
Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Vol.  I.  The  first  part  of  the  Commentary 
contains  the  most  complete  account  we  yet  have  of  the  Life  of  Buddha. 
Post  8vo. 

Buddhist  Records  op  the  Western  World,  being  the  Si-Yu-Ki  by 
Hyen  Thsang.  Translated  from  the  original  Chinese,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Index,  &c.  By  Samuel  Beal,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chinese,  University  College,  London.  In  2  vols,  Post  8vo. 
cloth. 

The  Gulistan  ;  or,  Rose  Garden  op  Shekh  Mushliu’d-Din  Sadi  op 
Shiraz.  Translated  for  the  first  time  into  Prose  and  Ve,rse,  with  iin 
Introductory  Preface,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atish  Kadah, 
by  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S  M. R.A.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo. 

Oriental  Religions  in  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion.  By 
Samuel  Johnson.  First  Section — India.  Second  Section — China.  In 
4  vols.,  post  8ro. 
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TRUBNER'S  ORIENTAL  SERIES  -.—In  preparation,  continued  — 

The  Poems  of  Hafiz  of  Shiraz.  Translated  from  the  Persian  into 
English  Verse  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge.  Post  8vo. 

Indian  Tales  from  Tibetan  Sources.  Translated  from  the  Tibetan 
into  German,  with  Introductions  by  Anton  Schiefner,  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  Rendered  into  English,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
R.  S.  Ralston.  Post  8vo. 

UNGER. — A  Short  Cut  to  Reading  :  The  Child’s  First  Book  of  Lessons.  Part  I. 
By  W.  H.  Unger.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  32,  cl.  1873.  5d.  In  folio 
sheets.  Pp.  44.  Sets  A  to  D,  lOd.  each  ;  set  E,  8d.  1873.  Complete,  4s. 

Sequel  to  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  64,  cl.  1873.  6d. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  76,  cloth.  1873.  Is.  6d. 

UNGER.— W.  H.  Unger’s  Continuous  Supplementary  'Writing  Models,  designed 
to  impart  not  only  a  good  business  hand,  but  cori'ectness  in  transcribing.  Oblong 
8vo,  pp.  40,  stiff  covers.  1874.  6d. 

UNGER. — The  Student’s  Blue  Book:  Being  Selections  from  Official  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Reports,  &c.  ;  for  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Copying  Manuscripts, 
Writing,  Orthography,  Punctuation,  Dictation,  Precis,  Indexing,  and  Digesting, 
and  Tabulating  Accounts  and  Returns.  Compiled  by  W.  H.  Unger.  Folio,  pp. 
100,  paper.  1875.  4s. 

UNGER. — Two  Hundred  Tests  in  English  Orthography,  or  Word  Dictations. 
Compiled  by  W.  H.  Unger.  Foolscap,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.  1877.  Is-  Gd.  plain, 
2s.  6d.  interleaved. 

UNGER.— The  Script  Primer  :  By  which  one  of  the  remaining  difficulties  of 
Children  is  entirely  removed  in  the  first  stages,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  time  will  be  effected.  In  Two  Parts.  By  W.  H.  Unger.  Part  1. 
12  mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  44,  cloth.  5d.  Part  II.,  pp.  59,  cloth.  5d. 

UNGER.— Preliminary  Word  Dictations  on  the  Rules  for  Spelling.  By  W. 

H.  Unger.  18mo,  pp.  44,  cloth.  4d. 

URICOECHEA. — Mapoteca  Colombiana  :  Catalogo  de  Todos  los  Mapas,  Pianos, 
Vistas,  &c.,  relativos  a  la  America-Espanola,  Brasil,  e  Islas  adyaceutes.  Arre- 
glada  cronologicamente  i  precedida  de  una  introduccion  sobre  la  historia  cartogra- 
tica  de  America.  Por  el  Doctor  Ezequiel  Uricoechea,  de  Bogota,  Nueva  Granada. 
8vo,  pp.  232,  cl.  1860.  6s. 

VAITANA  SUTRA:  The  Ritual  of  the  Atharva  Veda.  Edited,  with  Critical 
Notes  and  Indices,  by  Dr.  R.  Garbe.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  130,  sewed.  1878.  5s. 

VAN  CAMPEN.— The  Dutch  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  Samiiel  Richard  Van 
Campen,  author  of  “Holland’s  Silver  Feast.”  8vo.  Vol.  I.  A  Dutch  Arctic 
Expedition  and  Route.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  xxxvii.  and  263,  cloth.  1877.  10s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  in  preparation. 

VAN  DE  WEYER.— Choix  d’Opuscules  Philorophiques,  Historiques,  Politiques 
ET  Litt^raires  de  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer,  Precedes  d’Avantpropos  de  l’Editeur. 
Premiere  SIsrie.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  374.  Roxburghe  style.  1863.  10s.  6d. 

Deuxieme  Serie.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  502.  Roxburghe  style.  1869.  12s. 
Troisieme  Serie.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  391.  Roxburghe  style.  1875.  10s.  6d. 
QuatriiLme  Serie.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  366.  Roxburghe  style.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

VAN  LAUN.— Grammar  of  the  French  Language-  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Parts 

I.  and  II.  Accidence  and  Syntax.  13th  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  151  and  120,  cl. 
1874.  4s.  Part  III.  Exercises.  11th  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  285,  cl. 
1873.  3s.  6d. 

VAN  LAUN.— Lemons  Graduees  de  Traduction  et  de  Lecture  ;  or,  Graduated 
Lessons  in  Translation  and  Reading,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  Annotations 
on  History,  Geography,  Synonyms  aud  Style,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  and 
Idioms.  By  Henri  Van  Laun.  4th  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  viii.  and  400,  cl. 
1868.  5s. 

VARDHAMANA’S  GANARATNAMAHODADHI,  with  the  Author’s  Commentary. 
Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Julius  Eggeling,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  8vo, 
pp.  xii.,  240,  wrapper.  1879.  6s. 
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VELASQUEZ  and  Simonne’s  New  Method  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the 
Spanish  Language.  Adapted  to  Ollendorff’s  System.  Post  8vo,  pp.  558,  cloth. 
1880.  6s. 

Key.  Post  8 vo,  pp.  174,  cloth.  4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— A  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages.  For 
the  Use  of  Young  Learners  and  Travellers.  By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena. 
In  Two  Parts.  I.  Spanish-English.  II.  English-Spanish.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.- 
846,  cloth.  1878.  7s.  6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Lan¬ 
guages.  Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Terreos,  and 
Salva,  and  Webster,  Worcester,  and  Walker.  Two  Parts  in  one  thick  volume. 
By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  1280,  cl.  1873.  £1,  4s. 

VELASQUEZ.  — New  Spanish  Reader  :  Passages  from  the  most  approved  authors, 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Arranged  in  progressive  order.  With  Vocabulary.  By  M. 
Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.  Post  8vo,  pp.  352,  cl.  1866.  6s. 

VELASQUEZ. — An  Easy  Introduction  to  Spanish  Conversation,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  it.  Particularly  designed  for 
persons  who  have  little  time  to  study,  or  are  their  own  instructors.  By  M. 
Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.  12mo,  pp.  150,  cl.  1863.  2s.  6d. 

VERSES  AND  Verselets.  By  a  Lover  of  Nature.  Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and 
88,  cloth.  1876.  2s.  6d. 

VICTORIA  GOVERNMENT.— Publications  of  the  Government  of  Victoria. 
List  on  application. 

VOGEL.— On  Beer.  A  Statistical  Sketch.  By  M.  Vogel.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 
76,  cloth  limp.  1874.  2s. 

WAFFLARD  and  Fulgence.— Le  Voyage  A  Dieppe.  A  Comedy  in  Prose.  By 
Wafflard  and  Fulgence.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  104,  cl.  1867.  2s.  6d. 

WAKE. — The  Evolution  of  Morality.  Being  a  History  of  the  Development  of 
Moral  Culture.  By  C.  Staniland  Wake.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.-506  and 
xii. -474,  cloth.  1878.  21s. 

WANKLYN  and  Chapman.  —  Water  Analysis.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
examination  of  potable  water.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  and  E.  T.  Chapman.  Fifth 
Edition.  Entirely  rewritten.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  x. 
and  182,  cloth.  1879.  5s. 

WANKLYN. — Milk  Analysis  ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Examination  of  Milk  and 
its  Derivatives,  Cream,  Butter,  and  Cheese.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  72,  cloth.  1874.  5s. 

WANKLYN.— Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Analysis  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Matd  (Paraguay  Tea),  &c.  By  J.  A,  Wanklyn, 
M.R.C.S.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii-60,  cloth.  1874.  5s. 

WANKLYN.— Bread  and  Flour.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Analysis  of  Bread 
and  Flour.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.  In  preparation. 

WANKLYN.—  Air.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Analysis  of  Air.  By  J.  A.  Wank¬ 
lyn,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.  In  preparation. 

WAR  OFFICE.  — A  List  of  the  various  Military  Manuals  and  other  Works 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  War  Office,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

WARD.— Ice  :  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Keswick  Literary  Society,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  request.  To  which  is  appended  a  Geological  Dream  on  Skiddaw.  By 
J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.  8vo,  pp.  28,  sd.  1870.  Is. 

WARD.— Elementary  Natural  Philosophy  ;  being  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures, 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Clifton 
Ward,  F.G.S.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  216,  with  154  Illustrations,  cl.  1871. 
3s.  6d. 
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WARD. — Elementary  Geology  :  A  Course  of  Nine  Lectures,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Junior  Students,  By  J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  292,  with  120 
Illustrations,  cl.  1872.  4s.  6d. 

WATSON.— Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of  Indian  and  other 
Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John  Forbes  Watson, 
M.D.  Imp.  8 vo,  pp.  650,  cl.  1868.  £1,  11s.  6d. 

WEBER. — The  History  of  Indian  Literature.  By  Albrecht  Weber.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  John  Mann,  M.A. ,  aud  Theodor  Zacharaiae 
Ph.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  aud  360,  cloth. 
1878.  18s. 

WEDGWOOD. — The  Principles  of  Geometrical  Demonstration,  reduced  from  the 
Original  Conception  of  Space  and  Form.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  48, 
cl.  1844.  2s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On  the  Development  of  the  Understanding.  By  H.  Wedgwood, 
A.M.  12mo,  pp.  133,  cl.  1848.  3s. 

WEDGWOOD. — The  Geometry  of  the  Three  First  Books  of  Euclid.  By  Direct 
Proof  from  Definitions  Alone.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  104,  cl. 
1856.  3s. 

WEDGWOOD. — On  the  Origin  of  Language.  By  PI.  Wedgwood,  M.A.  12mo, 
pp.  165,  cl.  1866.  3s.  6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  By  H.  Wedgwood. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  Introduction  on  the  Origin  of 
Language.  8vo,  pp.  Ixxii.  and  746,  cloth.  1878.  £1,  Is. 

WEISBACH.— Theoretical  Mechanics  :  A  Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  of  the  Construction  of  Machines  ;  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 
Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  the  use  of 
Engineers,  Architects,  &c.  By  Julius  Weisbach,  Ph.D.,  Oberbergrath,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  A.M.,  Mining  Engineer.  Demy  8vo,  with  902  woodcuts, 
pp.  1112,  cloth.  1877.  31s.  6d. 

WELLER  — An  Improved  Dictionary  ;  English  and  French,  and  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  By  E.  Weller.  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  384  and  340,  cl.  1864.  7s.  6d. 

WEST  &  BUHLER. — A  Digest  of  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance  and  Parti¬ 
tion,  from  the  Replies  of  the  Sastris  in  the  Several  Courts  of  the  Bombay  Pre¬ 
sidency.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  Edited  by  Raymond  West 
and  J.  G.  Buhler.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  674  pp.,  sewed.  1879.  £1,  11s.  6d. 

WETHERELL.— The  Manufacture  of  Vinegar,  its  Theory  and  Practice;  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Quick  Process.  By  C.  M.  Wetherell,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  8vo, 
pp.  30,  cl.  7s.  6d. 

WHEELDON. — Angling  Resorts  near  London  :  The  Thames  and  the  Lea.  By  J. 
P.  Wheeldon,  Piscatorial  Correspondent  to  “Bell’s  Life.”  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
and  218.  1878.  Cloth,  5s.  ;  paper,  Is.  6d. 

WHEELER. — The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages.  By  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler.  Demy  Svo.  Vol.  1.  containing  the  Vedic  Period  and  the  Malik 
Bhkrata.  With  Map.  Pp.  lxxv.  and  576,  cl.  1867, o.  p.  Vol.  II.  The  Ramayana. 
and  the  Brahmanic  Period.  Pp.  lxxxviii.  and  680,  with  2  Maps,  cl.  21s.  Vol. 

III.  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Brahmanical  Revival.  Pp.  xxiv. -500.  With  2  Maps, 
8vo,  cl.  1874.  18s.  This  volume  may  be  had  as  a  complete  work  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title,  “  History  of  India  ;  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Brahmanical.”  Vol. 

IV.  Part  1.  Mussulman  Rule.  Pp.  xxxii.-320.  1876.  14s.  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II., 
completing  the  History  of  India  down  to  the  time  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  in  the 
press. 

WHEELER.— Early  Records  of  British  India  :  A  History  of  the  English  Settle¬ 
ments  in  India,  as  told  in  the  Government  Records,  the  works  of  old  Travellers, 
and  other  Contemporary  Documents,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  rise  of 
British  Power  in  India.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  late  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  392, 
cloth.  1878.  15s. 
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WHIST. — Short  Rules  for  Modern  Whist,  Extracted  from  the  “Quarterly 
Review”  of  January  1871.  Printed  on  a  Card,  folded  to  fit  the  Pocket.  1878.  6d. 

WHITMAN. — Leaves  of  Grass.  By  Walt  Whitman.  Author’s  Edition,  with  Two 
Portraits  from  Life.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  384,  half  bound.  1876.  £1,  5s. 

WHITMAN. — Two  Rivulets.  Including  Democratic  Vistas,  Centennial  Songs,  and 
Passage  to  India.  By  Walt  Whitman.  Author’s  Edition,  with  Photograph. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  350,  half  bound.  1876.  £1,  5s. 

WHITNEY.— Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  :  Twelve  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  W.  D.  Whitney.  3d  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  and  504,  cloth.  1870.  10s.  6d. 

WHITNEY. — Language  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Indo- 
European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Yale  College. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation,  Grimm’s 
Law  with  Illustration,  and  an  Index,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  xxii.-318,  cloth.  1876.  5s. 

WHITNEY. — Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.  By  W.  D.  Whitney.  First  Series. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  X.-420,  cloth.  1874.  12s.  Second  Series.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii- 

434.  With  chart,  cloth.  1874.  12s. 

WHITNEY. — A  Sanskrit  Grammar,  including  both  the  Classical  Language  and  the 
older  Dialects  of  Veda  and  Brahmana.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  &c.,  &c. 
8vo,  pp.  xxiv.-4S6.  1879.  Stitched  in  wrapper,  10s.  6d;  cloth,  12s. 

WHITWELL.— Iron  Smelters’  Pocket  Analysis  Book.  By  Thomas  Whitwell, 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  &c.  Oblong  12mo,  pp.  152, 
roan.  1877.  5s. 

WILKINSON.— The  Saint’s  Travel  to  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Wherein  are  dis¬ 
covered  Seventeen  False  Rests  short  of  the  Spiritual  Coming  of  Christ  in  the 
Saints,  with  a  Brief  Discovery  of  what  the  Coming  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit  is.  By 
R.  Wilkinson.  Printed  1648;  reprinted  1874.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

WILLIAMS. — The  Middle  Kingdom.  A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Government, 
Education,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  S.  W.  Williams.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  In  preparation. 

WILLIAMS.  —A  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  tHe  Chinese  Language  ;  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Wu-Fang  Yuen  Yin,  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Characters  as 
heard  in  Pekin,  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai.  By  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D. 
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